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GOING WEST; 


THE PERILS OF A POOR BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN THE NIGHT AND STORM. 


s HAT shall we have for supper?” asked 
Ellis, turning to me. 

‘*T don’t know; you are the captain of this 

craft, and you ought to say,” I replied, laugh- 

ing. ‘I know something about cooking, 





| and I will get up any kind of a supper you 


wish.” 

‘¢ Don’t talk about captain, or anything of 
that sort, when you know ten times as much 
about a boat as I do,” he replied, in'a depre- 
cating tone; and I must say, that, for the son 
of a rich father, pampered and indulged as he 
had been, he was very gentle to his social in- 
feriors. ‘* What would you like for your sup- 
per, Alick?” 

‘*T am not very particular. A beefsteak and 
potatoes are about as good as anything we 
can have.” 

‘All right; they will suit me as well as 
anything.” 
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I took the furnace on the shore, while he 
got out the provisions. I made a fire in it, 
and then returned to the standing-room to 
pare and slice the potatoes. While I was thus 
engaged, Ellis brought an awning, which he 
proposed to spread on the boom, over the 
standing-room, in order, as he said, to enlarge 
the cabin accommodations; but I objected. 

**T don’t think we want that to-night, Ellis,” 
I began. : 

‘*Why not?” he asked. ‘I had it made on 
purpose to put over the standing-room at 
night, to keep the cold and dampness out.” 

‘*I don’t think we need it. Do you really 
mean to stay in this place all night?” 

‘Isn't this place just as good as any 
other?” 

“*T don’t want to stay here, so near New- 
burgh, if it makes no difference to you,” I con- 
tinued, doubtful whether it was safe to trust a 
mere boy with my secret. 

‘* What odds does it make how near we are 
to Newburgh?” he asked, evidently very much 
surprised. 

‘*It might make a great deal of difference to 
me. You won’t tell any one what I say to you 
— will you?” 

‘* Why, what have you been doing, Alick? 
Have you been up to something bad?” 

‘*Not very bad.” 

** What have you done?” 

‘*Do you remember the story your father 
told about the boy at Van Eyck’s hotel?” 

‘* Of course I remember it.” 

** Well, I am the boy.” 

“ce You? ” 

‘*T am the very one.” 

‘* But my father said his name was Sandy.” 

‘My name is Alexander; and everybody 
called me Sandy. Alick is also used for Alex- 
ander, and I like it better than Sandy.” 

** Are you really that fellow?” 

‘*T am, without the ghost of a doubt,” I re- 

’ plied, laughing at his astonishment. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Boomsby and Mr. Buckminster are on the 
lookout for me; and the farther I get from 
Newburgh the safer I shall be.” 

** That’s so; but can we sail the boat in the 
night?” 

‘* Just as well as in the daytime,” I answered, 
confidently, though I knew no more about the 
navigation of the Hudson than I did about 
that of the Polar Sea. ‘‘ But you may turn in 
as early as you like, Ellie, and I will keep the 
Seabird going all night. You have a good bed 
in the cuddy, and you can sleep as well there 
as you could at home.” 

‘* Where shall we be in the morning?” he 
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asked, as though the idea was quite exciting 
to him. 

*« That will depend upon how hard the wind 
blows.” 

*s How far, if it blows as hard as it does 
now?” 

‘« What time is it?” 

Of course Ellis had a watch, and he told me 
that it was half past seven o’clock. 

“Tf it blows as fresh all night as it does now, 
we shall be within five or six miles of Albany 
at this time in the morning,” I replied. ‘* At 
this rate, we shall be there by half past eight 
o’clock.” { 

*¢T should like that first rate,” said Ellis, as 
he lighted the lantern and swung it to the 
boom. ‘I should like ever so much to write 
to my father from Albany in the morning, and 
tell him that I got there before nine in the fore- 
noon. He thinks I don’tamount to much, and 
keeps telling me I shall never make a man. I 
have been wanting to do some big thing for a 
long time, just to prove that I am nota ninny. 
He is always telling me what great things he 
did when he was a boy.” 

‘* We may not be able to get to Albany in 
the morning, or even by night, Ellie; but we 
will keep her spinning while there is any 
wind.” 

‘*T hope it will blow fresh all night.” 

** So do I, as well for my own sake as for 
yours. But we must hurry up with the sup- 
per, for we are wasting time,” I continued, as 
I cut off some slices from the piece of pork 
which Ellis had brought out of the cuddy. 

In a short time I had fried the potatoes, and © 
then I broiled the beefsteak. We ate the sup- 
per as fast as we could, for both of us were in 
a hurry to be moving towards our destination. 
The boatman declared the meal was as good 
as he had ever eaten at home; but I thought 
that hunger was the sauce that improved the 
cooking. Leaving the dishes to be disposed 
of after we got under way, I hoisted the sails 
and shoved off from the bank. I took the 
wheel, for Ellis preferred to putaway the things 
himself. It was now quite dark, and clouds 
were rising in the southward and westward. 
The wind had sensibly abated, and I thought 
from the appearance of the sky that we should 
have a decided change of weather. I had been 
to sea enough to know something about the 
indications, and I thought we should have a 
southerly storm before morning. I concluded 
not to say anything to my companion, for I 
did not care to alarm him; and I might be 
mistaken. 

Ellis was hard at work, putting things to 
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rights in the cuddy. He had a very high idea 
of order; and by the light of his lantern I 
could see that he had put everything in ship- 
shape condition. But his light bothered me 
about steering, and J had to ask him to put it 
out. When he had done so, he joined me in 
the standing-room. He gaped fearfully, and 
I saw that the day’s excitement and labor had 
about finished him. 

‘‘I think you had better turn in, Ellie,” I 
suggested, after he had gaped, yawned, and 
stretched a few times. ‘I guess you are not 
used to much hard work.” 

‘*No, I’m not; and Pve been on the jump all 
day. Iam as tired as a dog,” he answered, 
with a heavy yawn. 

‘Turn in, then.” 

‘*Turn into what?” he asked, sleepily. 

‘* Turn into a sleeping boy; in other words, 
go to bed.” 

‘*] think I will; but can’t I have a light?” 

**Not a light, Ellie.¥ 

‘* Why not, Alick? I’m not used to going 
to bed in the dark.” 

‘*The light blinds me so that I can’t see 
where the shore is,” Iexplained. ‘* Don’t you 


know that you can’t see out the window, on a 
dark night, when you are in a light room?” 
But, Alick, there 


‘* Yes, I’ve noticed that. 
isn’t hardly any wind now.” 

‘* Very little.” 

‘* I’m really sorry for that, for I would give 
a good deal to be able to write to my father 
from Albany in the morning.” 

‘*Perhaps you may do so yet; for, though 
the wind is not so strong as it was, it is shift- 
ing to the southward and westward; and we 
can get ahead faster with a fair wind, if it is 
light, than with a head one that is strong. Go 
to sleep, Ellie, and I will do the best I can; 
and I shouldn’t be at all surprised if you woke 
up in Albany to-morrow morning—if you 
don’t wake too early.” 

Ellis undressed himself and went to bed, 
just as if he had been at home, like a sensible 
boy. I knew.that he was tired enough to 
sleep; and in a few minutes I heard his heavy 
breathing. Securing the wheel with the end 
of the jib-sheet, I went to the cuddy and care- 
fully closed the doors, leaving the slide open 
enough to afford him proper ventilation. I 
was satisfied that nothing but a very wild com- 
motion would wake him. 

Having thus disposed of my companion, I 
was practically all alone in the boat. I knew 
nothing at all about the navigation of the 
river; but, as it was in the spring of the year, 
I had every reason to believe that the water 
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was high. The Seabird was a centre-board 
boat, so that, if she took the ground, I could 
easily work her off into the deep water. I had 
let out the sheets several times, as the wind 
shifted to the southward, and I judged that it 
was now blowing from the south-west. Pass- 
ing a village on the right bank, I heard the 
clock on a church strike nine. The river was 
full of steamers and sloops, and I had to dodge 
them every few minutes; but there were not 
so many as there had been before dark. As I 
had anticipated, the wind freshened till it blew 
almost a gale. I had it nearly aft, and the Sea- 
bird seemed to fly before it. At one time I 
thought I was keeping up with a train of cars 
on the bank of the river; but this was an il- 
lusion, for the train was going almost at right 
angles with me; and when it came to move 
in the same direction as the Seabird, it soan 
shot out of sight. 

I could not tell how fast the boat was going, 
but, judging by the rate at which I passed ob- 
jects on the shore, it seemed to me that I was 
making eight or nine miles an hour. I went 
by several tug-boats, towing a score of barges 
and other craft. At one time I actually kept 
abreast of a small side-wheel steamer for more 
than half an hour. I had the highest opinion 
of the sailing qualities of the Seabird; and 
certainly I had seen nothing like her before 
for speed. Half a dozen clocks saluted me, 
striking the hour of ten, when I passed a large 
town, which, I have since concluded, must 
have been Poughkeepsie. The wind blew 
rather more than half a gale all night; but it 
was fair, so that I had nothing to do but steer. 
I had served in the middle watch on board of 
the Great West, the night before; but Barnes 
had permitted me to sleep most of the time, 
so that I was quite fresh, though I had several 
fits of being sleepy. When these came upon 
me, I ate some crackers which I had saved out 
at supper. Eating waked me up, and I did 
not give out during the night. 

Towards morning it began to rain, and it 
came down good during the rest of the trip. I 
was much concerned about my new clothes; 
but I found a rubber coat in one of the lockers, 
which entirely protected me. A cap with a 
cape kept my head and neck dry; and I suffered 
no discomfort from the storm. 

Ellis slept as sound as a log, and I did not 
hear a sound from him, except his snoring, 
till seven o’clock in the morning. At this 
time I was approaching ‘‘a city set on a hill.” 
The river was full of islands, but I followed 
other boats, and did not once get aground dur- 
ing the trip. 
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** What place is this?” I asked a man who 
was rowing a boat across the river. 

‘** Albany,” he replied, as the Seabird shot 
out of hailing distance of him. 

I did not know where to find the entrance 
to the canal, so I ran the boat into a quiet 
place, and let go the anchor. I lowered the 
jib and mainsail, and then opened the cuddy 
doors. 

“Time to write your letter,” I called to 
Ellie. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CAPTAIN BOOMSBY'S SPECULATION. 


Exits DyKEMAN had slept remarkably well, 
for he had not waked, so far as I knew, during 
the night; but then I could not see any reason 
why he should wake. His bed was as good as 
any in his father’s house, and though the Sea- 
bird had been flying all the time, the position 
of the sail had not been changed, and there 
was no noise except that of the pattering rain 
on the deck and the swashing water against 
the bow. 

** Time to write your letter, Ellie,” I repeat- 
ed, crawling into the cuddy. 

The young boatman opened his eyes and 
looked at me. He did not at once comprehend 
the situation. I took off my dripping coat 
and cap, and threw them out into the stand- 
ing-room. 

‘*T have slept like a log,” said my compan- 
ion, rubbing his eyes. 

**T think you have,” I added, laughing. ‘‘I 
don’t think you could have done any better, in 
the way of sleeping, if you had been at home. 
But you had better turn out and write your 
letter, Ellie.” 

‘© What letter?” he asked, blankly. 

**- You said you wished to write to your fa- 
ther this morning.” 

‘* Not till we get to Albany. Where are we 
now?” he inquired, jumping out of his berth, 
and looking through the door of the cuddy. 

‘* We are in Albany.” 

“In Albany? 
claimed Ellis. 

**I never was here before; but I asked a 
man what place this was, and he told me it 
was Albany.” 

‘It is Albany!” he added. ‘‘I have been 
here before, and I know the city by sight. How 
it rains!” 

‘*Tt has been raining since early this morn- 
ing. It is after seven now, and if you will 
write your letter, I will take it to the post- 
office.” 

He dressed himself, and took out his port- 


You don’t mean so!” ex- 
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folio; but he could not write till I had told 
him all about the voyage up the river after he 
retired. When his letter was ready, I put on 
the rubber coat and cap; but I found it diffi- 
cult to get ashore. A man who witnessed my 
efforts to swing the boat in toa position where 
I could land, advised me to take her into the 
canal basin; and, following his directions, I 
did so. I hauled the Seabird up ata pier, near 
the foot of State Street. 

‘“* What shall we do about breakfast, Alick? 
We can’t cook here,” said Ellis. 

‘¢ We can take a cold bite,” I suggested. 

‘**T don’t like cold bites for breakfast,” he re- 
plied, turning up his nose. ‘I will go on 
shore with you, and we will stay at the Dela- 
van House, to wait for fair weather.” 

I did not object. I gave him the rubber 
coat and cap, and he produced an umbrella for 
my use, for I did not care to spoil my new 
suit. I wished to buy a pair of overalls and a 
cheaper coat than the’ one I wore; so I took 
my bag with me. We went to the Delavan 
House, where Ellis registered his name in 
due form, and called upon me to do the same. 
I did not think I should add to the perils of a 
poor boy by writing ‘‘ A. Duddleton” in the 
book; and I did so. The clerk seemed to be 
a little doubtful about us; but when my ship- 
mate told who his father was, it was all right. 

We had a famous breakfast, and I was be- 
ginning to feel quite at home, unused as I was 
to such princely fare and surroundings. I 
went to the office to inquire where the post 
office was, at the same time showing the letter 
addressed to Mr. Dykeman. The clerk took 
it, and dropped it through an aperture in the 
counter. - As he did so, I happened to glance 
at the open register before me. 

To my astonishment, not to say horror, I 
discovered, near the top of the page, the names 
of Captain Boomsby and Mr. Buckminster. It 
did not seem to be possible that my pursuers 
could be in Albany; and I thought I should 
sink through the floor, I was so utterly con- 
founded. I had made a very quick run up the 
river, and I failed to consider that the train 
made the same journey in three hours. I 
asked the clerk for my bag, which was in the 
office ; for the Delavan House, or even Albany, 
was no place for me. He declined to give me 
my baggage till I paid my bill; and I thought 
that a dollar and a quarter was a monstrous 
price for a breakfast; but I paid it. In going 
through the hall to the side-entrance of the 
hotel, I saw Ellis Dykeman in the reading- 
room. 

I did not like to leave him without a word 
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at parting; and, as there was no one else in 
the room that I knew, Iwentin. My shipmate 
was reading a newspaper, and he seemed to be 
deeply absorbed in its contents. 

** Here we are, in the newspaper, Alick!” 
said he, with a glow of pleasure on his face. 

‘* What do you mean?” I asked. 

‘* Here is a full account of the saving from 
a watery grave of Miss Edith Buckminster, by 
a brave sailor boy.” 

‘¢ What paper is that?” 

**Tt’s a Newburgh morning paper. It says 
the steamer brought you to Newburgh, and 
Captain Boomsby, of schooner Great West, 
believing the young sailor intended to run 
away from his guardian, followed him up the 
river by train. It tells all about the row at Van 
Eyck’s hotel; that the captain was arrested 
and discharged, after an explanation by Mr. 
Buckminster. But the sailor boy had disap- 
peared by this time.” 

‘*T want to know if all that’s in the paper?” 
I asked, greatly astonished at the enterprise 
of the reporters. 

** Yes, and more too. That was as far as I 
had read when you came in; and I will go on 
with the rest of it.” 

I listened with breathless interest to the rest 
of the narrative, the substance of which was 


that the ‘‘ bright and enterprising son of Mr. 
Lyman Dykeman ” had started upon a pleasure 
excursion up the river, in his yacht, the Sea- 


bird. ‘‘ Just before he started, the adventurous 
young navigator picked up a youth who an- 
swers to the description of the missing sailor 
boy, whom Mr. Buckminster and the young 
man’s guardian are so anxious to find; and 
they went on to. Poughkeepsie, in order to 
take the night express. They will be in am- 
ple season to intercept the Seabird on her ar- 
rival at Albany.” 

**T can’t stay to hear any mote of it, Ellie,” 
I interposed, nervously. ‘‘ Mr. Buckminster 
and Captain Boomsby are at this hotel now.” 

‘* Where are you going? ” demanded he. 

‘*T don’t know; but Iam going to get out 
of the way as fast as I can,” I replied, retreat- 
ing towards the door. 

‘* But I want you to go with me in the Sea- 
bird.” 

**T can’t go, as things are now,” I added, 
edging towards the door. ‘‘I will try to join 
you, for I am going west.” 

** Hold on, Alick! What am I to do?” 

** If you can’t do any better, you can hire a 
man to sail your boat —” 

That was as far as I got with my remark, for 
at this moment Captain Boomsby darkened 
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the door through which I intended to retreat. 
Our eyes met, but I fancied that he did not 
look so ugly as when I saw him last. 

‘+ Well, Sandy, here we are again,” said my 
tyrant, walking briskly up to me, as though 
he did not intend that I should give him the 
slip again. 

It was no use for me to attempt to run away 
in so publica place ; and it seemed to me just as 
though ‘‘ my pipe was out.” 

‘* Here we are, Captain Boomsby,” I added, 
rather because it was my turn to speak than 
because I had anything to say. 

‘*T want to see you, Sandy,” continued he, 
looking about the room, as if in search of a 
safe place for an interview. 

**T can’t say that I want to see you. 
Buckminster with you?” 

‘* He is in the house. He was up all night, 
and I reckon he’s turned in for a nap. We 
didn’t expect to see you yet awhile.” 

He did not talk like my tyrant, and I began 
to think Mr. Buckminster had made some ar- 
rangement with him. 

‘*T should like to see him,” I replied. 

**You shall see him by and by; but I want 
to talk with you first. Who’s that boy?” asked 
the captain, glancing at my shipmate. 

‘* He is the boy I came up with.” 

‘* Come over here and sit down, Sandy,” he 
continued, leading the way to the farthest 
corner of the room. 

As I was rather curious to know what he had 
to say, I followed him, and sat down by his 
side. From his manner, I was confident that 
he had made a bargain with my Newburgh 
friend, or that he intended to do so. 

‘** Sandy, I guess we can be friends, after all,” 
he began, in a tone such as he had never used 
to me before. ‘‘It ain’t for your interest nor 
mine to quarrel.” 

‘* Have you made any trade with Mr. Buck- 
minster?” I asked, wishing to know the whole 
truth at once. 

“No, I hain’t; but I cal’late we shall make 
a trade. He seems to think a heap of you, 
Sandy.” Z 

‘* He was very kind to me,” I replied, disap- 
pointed to find that nothing had yet been done. 

I shall not follow the conversation which 
succeeded into its details; but, as I suspected, 
Captain Boomsby had something on his mind. 
Possibly he believed I was both a knave anda 
fool, though he complimented me by gradually 
approaching the subject. It appeared that Mr. 
Buckminster had offered him as high as a 
thousand dollars in cash, if he would release 
me from the service I owed him; and he had 
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bery. The rumors, theories, and suppositions 
filled half a column of the paper. A man 
hurrying to the village at half past three 
o’clock on Saturday morning, for a doctor, 
had met acarryall which contained three men. 
The vehicle was drawn by two horses,. driven 
at a rapidrate. People generally thought that 
these three men were the robbers; indeed, 
nobody doubted the statement. A wakeful 
lady, residing in the vicinity of the bank, had 
heard an explosion at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. A watch-dog had barked violently at 
half past twelve, but had suddenly ceased, 
and the owner had missed the animal in the 
morning, since which time nothing had been 
seen of him. 

Proprietors of bonds deposited in the safe 
within the vault were jubilant because their 
riches had not taken to themselves wings. 
Even the directors of the bank were happy 
because the institution had lost such a trifling 
amount compared with what was contained 
in the small safe; and they triumphantly in- 
dicated that theirown wisdom and forethought 
in providing an interior strong box had saved 
the thirty thousand dollars, or thereabouts, 
which it had contained. People generally be- 
lieved that the directors had fooled the rob- 
bers, and enjoyed the supposed discomfiture 
of the villains in obtaining only the paltry 
sum of fifteen thousand, when ten times this 
amount, in bills and bonds, had eluded their 
grasp. The burglars’ implements had been 
applied to the door of the small safe, which 
had no keyhole for the admission of powder. 
The robbers were skilful in their craft, as the 
work they had done on the door of the vault 
proved. The operation of cutting out a cir- 
cular piece of the door of the small safe had 
been commenced, and some progress made; 
but whether the lateness of the hour or some 
alarm had prevented its completion was not 
known. 

If, as everybody believed, the carryall seen 
at half past three on Saturday morning con- 
tained the robbers, it was plain enough that 
the greater treasure of the bank and the bond- 
holders had been spared for the want of time 
to open the safe door. The date was the 
twentieth of June, one of the longest days of 
the year, and the sun rose at about twenty 
minutes past four o’clock; so that the robbers 
had not abandoned the work till the first 
gleams of daylight were visible in the east. 
It was a slow job to cut through the iron door, 
and people laughed as they declared that it 
must have been a terrible sacrifice to the 
rogues to leave the bank when they were so 
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near the fruition of their hopes. The rich 
men of Pinchport — and there were many such 
in the village — were really very jovial, for sev- 
eral of them had from five to twenty thousand 
dollars in bonds in the safe. The loss might 
deprive them of their next dividend on the bank 
stock they owned in the institution; but they 
felt that they could afford to laugh at what 
they jocularly termed ‘‘ the misfortune of the 
robbers.” 

Morris was very glad to read in the paper 
that the funds of the Savings Bank, in whose 
financial prosperity he was interested, had 
not been touched. After supper he went down 
to the landing-place, where his cousin soon 
joined him, and they embarked in the Basi- 
lisk for the island. Marshall placed his bas- 
ket of provisions in the cuddy, and seated 
himself in the forward part of the boat. He 
appeared to be nervous.and uneasy, as he had 
been all day. 

‘* Did you see anything of any bank robbers. 
over by the island last night?” asked Morris, 
after the boat was under way. 

** Any what?” asked Marshall. 

** Any bank robbers.” ; 

“‘T don’tknow what you mean,” replied Mar- 
shall, as he stretched himself out at full length 
on one of the seats. 

‘““The Pinchport Bank was robbed last 
night.” - 

‘Who robbed it?” inquired Marshall; and 
he did not seem to be much interested in the 
news. 

“That is not known yet; but the chances 
of catching the robbers are pretty good,” add- 
ed Morris. 

“Is that so?” said Marshall, nervously, 
changing his position. 

*¢ It seems to me they are pretty sure of be- 
ing caught.” 

‘* Why so?” 

‘“*A man going after the doctor at half past 
three this morning met three men in a carry- 
all, with two horses, driving out of the village 
ata furious rate. People are satisfied these 
men were the robbers.” 

‘* Are they?” 

‘¢So the paper says. If this is so, the carry- 
all can be traced, for the men couldn’t have 
gone five miles farther before a good many 
folks were up, and they were certain to’ be 
seen.” 

‘¢ Are you sure those were the ones?” asked 
Marshall. 

“T am not sure. I don’t know anything 
about it, except what I read in the paper,” an- 





swered Morris; ‘‘ but it appears to me that 
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those were the men. If I were one of them, 
I wouldn’t give sixpence for my chance.” 

‘Tt does look bad for them,” mused Mar- 
shall. 

‘*They didn’t make a great haul, either,” 
continued Morris. 

‘* How much did they get?” 

‘* Only about fifteen thousand. They hadn’t 
the time to open the safe in the vault which 
contained about a hundred and fifty thousand 
in bills and bonds. Thé paper says the rich 
men of Pinchport are feeling pretty good on 
account of the failure of the robbers to get 
this big haul.” 

‘* They ought to feel good,” said Marshall, 
with a sickly grin. 

Morris continued to narrate the particulars 
of the robbery, as he had read them in the 
Age, and his cousin nervously listened to him, 
asking a question occasionally, until the Bas- 
ilisk reached the island. As it was still early, 
the skipper decided to walk up to the camp 
and see the oven, which the major had proba- 
bly completed by this time. Morris was in- 
terested in the science of cookery, and he had 
some curiosity to ascertain the nature of the 
baking process which the Prussian soldiers 
used. On his arrival at the tent, he found 
the major asleep therein. Without disturbing 
him, he walked around the tent where the hole 
for the oven had been dug. To his surprise, 
he was unable to find the place, and the hole 
had evidently been filled up. There was no 
appearance whatever that any hole had been 
dug. The spot where he had seen the major 
at work was on the slope of a knoll, where the 
soil was a sandy loam, with no sod upon it. 
Marshall followed him very closely, and seemed 
to watch his movements with interest. 

‘* What are you looking for, Morris?” asked 
his cousin. 

‘¢ Where’s the oven?” 

‘* What oven?” 

‘* The oven the major was building here.” 

“OQ, we gave it up!” exclaimed Marshall, 
with a smile of intelligence. ‘We couldn’t 
make it work.” 

** Did you finish it?” 

‘* No; -it was too much work, and we got 
tired of it.” 

Perhaps the sound of their voices awoke 


the major, or his nap was finished; at any rate,. 


he came out of the tent, and walked towards 
them. ; 
“Morris was looking for the oven,” said 
Marshall. ‘I told him we gaveitup. Itwas 
too much work to build it, and we got tired 


: of it.” 





‘* Exactly so, Morris,” replied Major Walkin- 
back. ‘‘ We were tired of the job. But that 
was not the principal reason. I don’t think 
we shall stay here much longer; and it wouldn’t 
pay to build an oven for a few days’ use,” add- 
ed the major, looking earnestly into the face 
of the visitor. 

‘* Tired of camping out — are you?” laughed 
Morris. ‘ Well, I don’t wonderat it. I don’t 
see how you have been able to stand it as long 
as you have.” 

‘“‘T am not tired of camping out, but only 
tired of this place. You were quite right, 
Morris, when you said we could not find a 
worse place. My experience has proved that 
your remark was a very just and correct 
one.” 

‘Of course itwas. I should think that any 
one who had a taste for camping out would 
know that fhis was no place for it.” 

‘It is hot here, and there are too many 
mosquitos and sand-flies. I shall fold my 
tent, and steal away. I am rather changea- 
ble, Morris, and I have about concluded to go 
on another cruise down the east side of the 
bay.” . 

** That’s sensible.” 

‘* But I want you to go with us.” 

‘**T can’t do it,” replied Morris, promptly. 

‘*T enjoy your society; and I desire it very 
much.” 

‘It is utterly impossible.” 

‘* Why so?” 

‘* Because I can’t leave school.” 

‘‘Never mind the school. I will be your 
tutor.” 

“T wouldn’t leave school now on any ac- 
count. I want to graduate; and I can’t doit 
if I don’t-remain till the end of the year.” 

Morris was very decided because he would 
not leave school, and quite as much because 
he did not care to be in company with such a 
man as the major for any considerable length 
of time. He was tired of listening to his long 
stories about the kings, princes, and nobles 
of the old world; and he did not admire the 
man’s character. 

‘* But you will let me have the Basilisk — 
won’t you?” added the major, with a wink, 
which was intended to imply that Marshall 
was still in the dark in regard to the owner- 
ship of the boat. 

‘*Yes; you can have her as long as you 
want her,” replied Morris. But an instant 
later he was sorry he had said even as much 
as this to deceive his cousin. 

“I think we will start about Monday after- 
noon,” continued Major Walkinback. ‘“ When 
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we come to any pleasant place, we shall camp 
for two or three days, or a week.” 

‘Then you don’t want the boat?” 

** Not all the time.” 

‘*T know a very pleasant place to camp out, 
on Long Island, near Sabbath-day Harbor. It 
is opposite Seal Harbor, and it is only a very 
short distance across the land at the point. 
I will sail you down there Monday after- 
noon.” 

‘“*A capital idea, Morris!” exclaimed the 
major, delighted with the proposition. ‘I 
will do that, and you can return to the city in 
the Basilisk. In two or three days you will 
come to see us again.” 

‘If you want to change your camp again, 
I will move you down to Bounty Cove.” 

** All right, Morris. We will consider the 
arrangement made.” c 

‘Very well. But if you want to keep the 
Basilisk, I will ask Joe Guilford to sail down 
that way and bring me back in the Phantom.” 

*¢T don’t think we want the boat — do we, 
Marshall?” added the major. 

“No. She would only be a nuisance to us,” 
answered Marshall. > 

‘“*T never care about sailing when I am in 
camp,” continued the major. ‘‘ You shall re- 
turn in the Basilisk.” 

‘* Just as you please, you know.” 

‘*On the whole, I prefer not to have the 
care of the boat. But we shall want a lot of 
provisions, Morris; and I think you had bet- 
ter bring them along when you come over on 
Monday. I was thinking of the matter this 
afternoon, and made out a list of what we 
need. I don’t know that I finished it, for I 
fell asleep when I was thinking of the matter,” 
continued the major, as he handed the paper 


_ to the skipper, who proceeded to‘examine it. 


**One bushel of potatoes!” exclaimed he. 
** Are you going to stay out all summer?” 

** Very likely we shall.” 

‘* One boiled ham ; two beef tongues ; twenty 
pounds of hard tack! Why, you have feed 
enough to last ten menamonth. Ten pounds 
of salt pork!” 

“T always like to have grub enough on 
hand. We may land on some lonely island, 
and stay there a month.” 

‘* Very well. I will take these things down 
about Wednesday or Thursday to your new 
camp.” 

“No. Bring them over here on Monday,” 
said Major Walkinback. 

**Then you will have to unload.them at 
Sabbath-day Harbor, and put them on board 
again when you move — if some of the stuff 





don’t spoil before you can use it. You have 
enough for a dozen.” 

‘“‘Indulge me, if you please, Morris,” said 
the major, rather imperiously. I 

“Certainly; I will do just what you say. 
It’s your funeral, and you may have it just as 
you like,” replied the skipper. 

“ Here is a fifty-dollar bill, with which you 
may pay for the grub.” 

“T can buy the things ; Ihave money enough; 
and you can pay me when I deliver them.” 

‘Indulge me again.” 

Morris took the bill and deposited it in his 
wallet. The major added several other items 
to the list; and it was evident that the camp- 
ists did not intend to return to the city, or to 
any town, for a long time. The business was 
all arranged, and the skipper was ready to 
depart. 

‘* By the way, Morris, are there any rocks 
about the place you mention?” said the major. 

“‘Plenty of them. And that reminds me 
that you have never shown me those stone- 
cracking tools in the box,” replied Morris. 

**T have not; but the box is closed up, and 
it would take mean hour to open it. If you 
will indulge me till Monday, when we meet, I 
will show them to you then.” 

As the skipper did not care to remain an 
hour, or even half that time, he preferred to 
wait till Monday; and, bidding the campists 
adieu, he walked down to the Basilisk. He 
could not imagine why the major wished to 
take such a large supply of provisions on Mon- 
day, as he was to visit them again in two or 
three days. He was rather surprised at the 
sudden change in the views of Major Walkin- 
back, who had insisted, only the day before, 
that his camp suited himin every respect. But 
the chief campist was a strange man, and it 
was useless to ask why he did anything. It 
was after nine o’clock when Morris landed in 
the city and went up to his boarding-house. 

‘¢T was wondering what had become of you, 
Mr. Morris,” said Mrs. De Canter, as he en- 
tered. ‘I wanted to see you very much.” 

‘*T have just come from the island,” replied 
the skipper. ‘‘ The wind was light, andI am 
late.” 

‘Mrs. Redford is going to have a few friends 
at her house on Monday evening. You are 
invited, and so is your friend, Major Walkin- 
back,” added the landlady. ‘She is very anx- 
ious that the major should be present.” 

*¢ But not at all anxious that I shouldbe,” 
laughed Morris. 

‘© Of course she desires your presence very 
much.” 
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‘IT can’t go, neither can the major.” 

‘* That’s too bad. It’s only a little sewry — 
not a party.” 

‘*¥ am to take the major tod new tamp, 
down by Sabbath-day Harbor, on Monday af- 
ternoon.” 

‘* Perhaps he will defer it till the next day.” 

‘* Perhaps he will; but I don’t think so. I 
will tell him about iton Monday, when I see 
him,” added Morris, as he moved towards, the 
stairs, for he was afraid the landlady would 
open upon him in regard to her deceased hus- 
band, as she did on every possible occasion. 

‘* Have you heard the news, Mr. Morris?” 
continued Mrs. De Canter. 

**What news? The Pinchport Bank rob- 
bery?” 

+O, 20. 
that.” 

‘* What is it?” demanded the boarder, not 
without a fear that the landlady intended to 
entrap him into listening toa long story about 
the late Mr. De Canter. 

‘*T think you couldn’t guess, Mr. Morris.” 

‘*] think I shall not try,” added Morris, 
moving up the steps. © 

‘*Stop a moment. It is good news. I al- 
ways used.to make my poor husband guess 
when I had any good news totell. But haven’t 
you heard it?” 

“*T have just come from the island, and 
haven’t heard anything. I will hear it to- 
morrow, or Monday, as you do not seem anx- 
ious to tell it, and I am tired to-night.” 

** But I will tell you, if you will only stop a 
moment. It is about your uncle, Deacon Hol- 
linghead.” 

“« What about him?” asked Morris, with in- 
terest. 

‘He is in luck,” answered the landlady, 
with a cheerful smile. 

“‘T am glad of that,” said Morris, coming 
down the steps into the hall. ; 

‘*Only think of it! The deacon will be 
rich! Mr. De Cantay lived in the hope that 
a fortune would come to him from a relative 
in France; but he died in tne hope, also, for 
he never gotacent. He used to say that he 
had been deprived of his rights; and if he 
had what belonged to him, he could hold his 
head up as high as any rich man in Belfast. 
But it is not always those who deserve good 
fortune that get it, Mr. Morris. Poor Mr. De 
Cantay deserved it, if any man did, for he was 
as patient under all his misfortunes as though 
he had been an angel.” 

The current rumor was, that the late Mr. De 
Canter had been altogether too patient, and 
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that, if he had been less patient and more en- 
terprising and industrious, he need not have 
died in poverty. 

**You were speaking of my uncle, Deacon 
Hollinghead,” suggested Morris. 

“T was speaking of Mr. De Cantay last. 
But isn’t it strange that my poor husband was 
always expecting something, but never got it, 
while Deacon Hollinghead never expected 
anything, but has got it now?” 

‘Very strange indeed. But what has the 
deacon got?” 

‘* Why, a fortune, to be sure.” 

‘* How much of a fortune — five hundred dol- 
lars ?” added Morris, incredulously, for he could 
think of no one who had any money to leave 
to his uncle. . 

**T don’t know just how much; but I heard 
somebody say he would be as rich as your 
father. The case was decided in Washington 
to-day, and the news came by telegraph just 
after supper.” 

‘* What case?” 

‘* Something about the patent; I don’t know 
just what. Your uncle has had a case in 
court for years and years, and it was settled 
to-day.” 

‘Uncle Sam used to have a partner, and 
made a certain kind of soap under a patent; 
but he failed in the business, and lost all he 
had.” 

‘** But the patent belonged to your uncle and 
his partner. There was a lawsuit about it,. 
and now he has got his case. It was about 
soap, I know, for I used to use that kind of 
soap myself.” 

‘© I don’t know much about it; but my uncle 
gave up all hope that he should gain the suit 
years ago,” added Morris. 

‘*T knew all about it in the time of it; but I 
have almost forgotten now. Another firm 
made the same kind of soap, and made it 
cheaper and better than your uncle. That’s 
what failed him. But the other concern in- 
fringed the patent which was owned by your 
uncle and his partner.” 

‘* He can’t get a fortune out of his soap pat- . 
ent,” said Morris. 

**T don’t know how much he will get; but 
I heard somebody say the deacon would be a 
rich man,” persisted Mrs. De Canter. 

“Ym sure I hope he will be,” added the 
young man, putting on his hat. “I’m going 
over to see what the matter is.” 

Morris walked as fast as he could till he 
reached his uncle’s house. He hardly expect- 
ed to find the deacon up at that hour, for he 
generally retired soon after dark in summer. 
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But there was a light in the kitchen. He 
knocked, and was admitted by Mrs. Holling- 
head. The deacon was seated at the table, 
with the Bible and other books before him, 
preparing for the duty of teaching his class 
in the Sunday school the next day. He did 
not look or act as though he had suddenly re- 
ceived an accession of fortune. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BILL GRIFFIN BILL. 


“‘Goop evening, Morris,” said Deacon Hol- 
linghead, when his nephew entered the kitch- 
en. ‘ You make rather late calls.” 

*“*Good evening, uncle. This isn’t late,” 
replied the young man. 

‘Not for fashionable people. But I am 
generally abed an hour before this time; and 
I should have been to-night if something had 
not prevented me from attending to my Sun- 
day school lesson before,” added the deacon, 
calmly. 


‘*T hear that you have suddenly become 
a rich man, uncle Samuel,” continued Mor- 
ris, in a lively tone; ‘* and I couldn’t go to 
sleep without coming over to congratulate 
you.” 

*“*T received a despatch from Washington’ 


this afternoon, sent on by Blake, my old part- 
ner in the patent soap business, in which he 
said the suit had been decided in our favor, 
and that we are entitled to royalty on all the 
soap the Merwin Company has manufactured 
during the last seven years.” 

* Then it is all true.” 

**Tt is, Morris,” answered the deacon, ap- 
parently unmoved. ‘The Lord has been very 
good tome. I am a poor sinner, trying to 
live up to the light that isin me. I did pray 
to be saved from the pangs of poverty, if the 
Lord saw fit; but I didn’t ask for wealth, for 
I know the deceitfulness of riches. The Lord 
has done more for me than I deserve; and I 
only hope that this change of fortune will not 
quench the Spirit. I try to be humble, and 
not to think of it.” 

“TI don’t think there is any danger of you, 
uncle Samuel. You will always be a good 
man, whether you are rich or poor. You can’t 
very well help it.” 

‘*Prosperity is more dangerous than ad- 
versity; and we are more likely to backslide 
when Fortune favors us, than when we are in 
sorrow and trouble. I am praying and striv- 
ing not to think more highly of myself than 
I ought to think, and not to let Satan lure 
me away by the golden bait of wealth.” 
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‘¢ There can be no mistake about this news, 
I suppose,” added Morris. 

‘¢T knew that Blake was in Washington at- 
tendimg to the case; and the despatches are 
from him. I had one only two hours ago, 
offering me fifty thousand dollars for all my 
rights.” 

‘‘T hope you won’t take it, uncle Samuel,” 
said his nephew, who had the general opinion 
of the deacon’s lack of business ability, and 
was afraid he would sell for fifty thousand 
what was worth a hundred; for the sum he 
was offered was large enough to dazzle and 
delude one whose wants were so modest. 

‘¢T didn’t answer the despatch,” replied the 
deacon. ‘‘I don’t know what to do. I am 
bewildered, and am trying to banish the whole 
subject from my mind, at least till Monday 
morning. I hope the Lord will forgive me 
if my thoughts wander from the holy duties 
of the Sabbath.” 

**T don’t see how there should be such a 
pile of money in a soap patent.” 

**Nor I; but it is so. Blake bought the 
patent of a German chemist for a small sum. 
He made some of the soap, and it was pro- 
nounced the best article in the market. But 
he had no money to carry on the business of 
manufacturing it. I went in with him, and 
furnished all the capital, and he assigned to 
me one half of his right in the patent. We 
did very well for a time, and made money, till 
the Merwins began to make a soap just like it. 
They had more money and better facilities for 
making the soap than we had. No doubt they 
made it better and cheaper than we could; but 
they had used our process. We sued them for 
the infringement; but they had more money 
than we had, and we could not get justice. 
The case went from one court to another for 
three years, and it has been hanging fire for 
two or three years more in Washington, wait- 
ing the decision of the highest court. Blake 
has beset me twenty times for money to. help 
carry on the suit; but I had not a dollar to 
spare. I suppose there will be heavy expenses 
to pay out of what we get.” 

‘*T think you can afford to pay them.” 

‘*T don’t know what to do. But Squire 
Walker has come to the city on a visit from 


| the west, and I shall talk it all over with him 


on Monday.” 

‘Who is Squire Walker?” 

‘* He is an old friend of our family. de set- 
tled my father’s estate, and was his executor 
under the will. I have been trying to find 
him for years, for I want him to talk with 
your father about our troubles. He knows 
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just how matters stood between your grand- 
father and me.” 

‘*T hope he will be able to set things right,” 
added Morris, earnestly. 

‘*T hope so; and I pray to the Lord that he 
will soften the heart of your father towards 
me.” 

‘*T wouldn’t take up with Blake’s proposi- 
tion, anyhow; for he wouldn’t offer you fifty 
thousand dollars if your rights were not worth 
a great deal more than that.” 

‘*Blake will be here himself by Tuesday, 
for he had just as lief travel on Sunday as 
any other day,” added the deacon, shaking his 
head as he thought of the-wickedness of his 
late partner. ‘‘ But I don’t want to think of 
this thing at all till Monday morning. I shall 
watch and pray to banish it from my mind, 
while I thank the Lord for all his goodness 
towards me. I have nodoubt my poverty and 
misfortunes have done mea great deal of good, 
and I thank the Lord for the tribulation he 
has sent upon me.” , 

Morris regarded this speech as a hint for 
him to go; and he went. He was quite as 
happy as the deacon himself, and was sin- 
cerely rejoiced at the prosperity which had 
so suddenly dawned upon him, though he was 
really sorry to think that he should not have 
the pleasure, at some future day, of pouring 
his riches into the lap of poor Mattie, for 
whom he had savedthem. Yet he had already 
contributed five hundred dollars to discharge 
the mortgage upon the house, and the satis- 
faction of this good deed could not be taken 
from him, even if the money was repaid in a 
short time. , 


. Deacon Hollinghead continued to study the 
Bible lesson from which his attention had been 
so many times diverted by the exciting events 


of the afternoon. He had been terribly exer- 
cised by his doubts and fears in regard to the 
money paid to him by Marshall. Perhaps 
poor Mattie would have told him all she knew 
about the five hundred dollar bill if she had 
not fainted away, for she was deeply grieved 
to have her father think, or even suspect, that 
Marshall had stolen the money, when she knew 
that he had come honestly by it. She could 
not understand why her brother had not ap- 





plied it to the purpose for which she had pro- 
cured it forhim. In her attempts to explain | 
the matter, she had come to the conclusion | 
that Marshall intended to sacrifice himself for 

the sake of his father, had given him the 
money to pay off the mortgage, and meant to | 
go to the state prison, or run away. This | 
thought had overcome her, and she fainted. | 
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But her health was very feeble, and it was 
not an unusual occurrence for her to faint. 
The deacon bore her tenderly to her little 
chamber, and laid her upon the bed. Mrs. 
Hollinghead applied the usual restoratives, 
and in half an hour Mattie was, apparently, 
as well as ever, though her mother insisted 
that she should retire immediately for the 
night. About this time had come the first 
despatch from Washington, while the deacon 
was hard at work on his bench. He paused 
long enough to read it, then laid it on the 
bench, and went on with his work. He hardly 
believed the news was true, or, if it was true, 
that he should derive any pecuniary benefit 
from the decision. Of course he could not 
help thinking of it; and, while his thoughts 
were thus occupied, Gregg, his hard creditor, 
came into the shop, and wanted to know 
whether he intended to pay the note, or wheth- 
er he should take possession the next Monday. 

The deacon was perplexed and worried. He 
did not like to use the bill which Marshall had 
paid to him till he had satisfied himself in re- 
gard to the truth of the explanation his son 
had given for the possession of such a large 
sum; and he had so little faith in the news 
which had just come to him that he did not 
base a single hope upon it. 

‘“‘Mr. Gregg, I will give you a final answer 
on Tuesday,” said the deacon, sadly. 

‘¢ That won’t do, Deacon Hollinghead. The 
time’s out, and the money ought to have been 
paid a week ago. I don’t like to be hard, and 
I haven’t driven things,” replied the creditor. 
‘“‘Tf I am to take the house, I want it as soon 
as the law will allow it to be sold. I mean to 
move into it myself, if I must take it.” 

“*Can’t you give me till Monday to see what 
I can do?” pleaded the deacon. 

‘* Not another day! You know just as well 
now as you will in a month what you can do.” 

“Very well, Mr. Gregg. I shall pay the 
note on Monday,” added the deacon. 

‘‘Do you mean so?” demanded the aston- 
ished Gregg. 

‘*T do.” 

“Then you’ve been fooling me—have 
you?” 

‘* Certainly not.” 

‘* Have yau got the money?” asked Gregg, 
angrily. 

Another might have equivocated; the dea- 
con could not. 

‘*T have,” he replied. 

‘¢* And you ask me to put it off till next Tues- 
day, when you have the money in your pocke 
et!” exclaimed the creditor. ‘‘If you were 
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But there was a light in the kitchen. He 
knocked, and was admitted by Mrs. Holling- 
head. The deacon was seated at the table, 
with the Bible and other books before him, 
preparing for the duty of teaching his class 
in the Sunday school the next day. He did 
not look or act as though he had suddenly re- 
ceived an accession of fortune. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BILL GRIFFIN BILL. 


‘Goon evening, Morris,” said Deacon Hol- 
linghead, when his nephew entered the kitch- 
en. ‘* You make rather late calls.” 

**Good evening, uncle. This isn’t late,” 
replied the young man. 

**Not for fashionable people. But I am 
generally abed an hour before this time; and 
I should have been to-night if something had 
not prevented me from attending to my Sun- 
day school lesson before,” added the deacon, 
calmly. ‘ 

‘*T hear that you have suddenly become 
a rich man, uncle Samuel,” continued Mor- 
ris, in a lively tone; ‘* and I couldn’t go to 
sleep without coming over to congratulate 
you.” 


“*T received a despatch from Washington’ 


this afternoon, sent on by Blake, my old part- 
ner in the patent soap business, in which he 
said the suit had been decided in our favor, 
and that we are entitled to royalty on all the 
soap the Merwin Company has manufactured 
during the last seven years.” 

** Then it is all true.” 

**TIt is, Morris,” answered the deacon, ap- 
parently unmoved. ‘The Lord has been very 
good tome. I am a poor sinner, trying to 
live up to the light that is in me. I did pray 
to be saved from the pangs of poverty, if the 
Lord saw fit; but I didn’t ask for wealth, for 
I know the deceitfulness of riches. The Lord 
has done more for me than I deserve; and I 
only hope that this change of fortune will not 
quench the Spirit. I try to be humble, and 
not to think of it.” 

**T don’t think there is any danger of you, 
uncle Samuel. You will always be a good 
man, whether you are rich or poor. You can’t 
very well help it.” 

‘Prosperity is more dangerous than ad- 
versity; and we are more likely to backslide 
when Fortune favors us, than when we are in 
sorrow and trouble. I am praying and striv- 
ing not to think more highly of myself than 
I ought to think, and not to let Satan lure 
me away by the golden bait of wealth.” 
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‘‘ There can be no mistake about this news, 
I suppose,” added Morris. 

‘<T knew that Blake was in Washington at- 
tending to the case; and the despatches are 
from him. I had one only two hours ago, 
offering me fifty thousand dollars for all my 
rights.” 

‘¢T hope you won’t take it, uncle Samuel,” 
said his nephew, who had the general opinion 
of the deacon’s lack of business ability, and 
was afraid he would sell for fifty thousand 
what was worth a hundred; for the sum he 
was offered was large enough to dazzle and 
delude one whose wants were so modest. 

‘*T didn’t answer the despatch,” replied the 
deacon. ‘‘I don’t know what to do. I am 
bewildered, and am trying to banish the whole 
subject from my mind, at least till Monday 
morning. I hope the Lord will forgive me 
if my thoughts wander from the holy duties 
of the Sabbath.” 

‘*I don’t see how there should be such a 
pile of money in a soap patent.” 

“Nor I; but it is so. Blake bought the 
patent of a German chemist for a small sum. 
He made some of the soap, and it was pro- 
nounced the best article in the market. But 
he had no money to carry on the business of 
manufacturing it. I went in with him, and 
furnished all the capital, and he assigned to 
me one half of his right in the patent. We 
did very well for a time, and made money, till 
the Merwins began to make a soap just like it. 
They had more money and better facilities for 
making the soap than we had. No doubt they 
made it better and cheaper than we could; but 
they had used our process. We sued them for 
the infringement; but they had more money 
than we had, and we could not get justice. 
The case went from one court to another for 
three years, and it has been hanging fire for 
two or three years more in Washington, wait- 
ing the decision of the highest court. Blake 
has beset me twenty times for money to. help 
carry on the suit; but I had not a dollar to 
spare. I suppose there will be heavy expenses 
to pay out of what we get.” 

‘*T think you can afford to pay them.” 

‘I don’t know what to do. But Squire 
Walker has come to the city on a visit from 


| the west, and I shall talk it all over with him 


on Monday.” 

‘© Who is Squire Walker?” 

** He is an old friend of our family. de set- 
tled my father’s estate, and was his executor 
under the will. I have been trying to find 


him for years, for I want him to talk with 
your father about our troubles. 


He knows 

















just how matters stood between your grand- 
father and me.” 

‘*T hope he will be able to set things right,” 
added Morris, earnestly. 

‘*T hope so; and I pray to the Lord that he 
will soften the heart of your father towards 
me.” 

‘*T wouldn’t take up with Blake’s proposi- 
tion, anyhow; for he wouldn’t offer you fifty 
thousand dollars if your rights were not worth 
a great deal more than that.” 

‘*Blake will be here himself by Tuesday, 

for he had just as lief travel on Sunday as 
any other day,” added the deacon, shaking his 
head as he thought of the.wickedness of his 
late partner. ‘‘ But I don’t want to think of 
this thing at all till Monday morning. I shall 
watch and pray to banish it from my mind, 
while I thank the Lord for all his goodness 
towards me. I have no doubt my poverty and 
misfortunes have done mea great deal of good, 
and I thank the Lord for the tribulation he 
has sent upon me.” : 
' Morris regarded this speech as a hint for 
him to go; and he went. He was quite as 
happy as the deacon himself, and was sin- 
cerely rejoiced at the prosperity which had 
so suddenly dawned upon him, though he was 
really sorry to think that he should not have 
the pleasure, at some future day, of pouring 
his riches into the lap of poor Mattie, for 
whom he had savedthem. Yet he had already 
contributed five hundred dollars to discharge 
the mortgage upon the house, and the satis- 
faction of this good deed could not be taken 
from him, even if the money was repaid ina 
short time. ¥ 

. Deacon Hollinghead continued to study the 
Bible lesson from which his attention had been 
so many times diverted by the exciting events 
of the afternoon. He had been terribly exer- 
cised by his doubts and fears in regard to the 
money paid to him by Marshall. Perhaps 
poor Mattie would have told him all she knew 
about the five hundred dollar bill if she had 
not fainted away, for she was deeply grieved 
to have her father think, or even suspect, that 
Marshall had stolen the money, when she knew 
that he had come honestly by it. She could 

not understand why her brother had not ap- 
plied it to the purpose for which she had pro- 
cured it forhim. In her attempts to explain 
the matter, she had come to the conclusion 
that Marshall intended to sacrifice himself for 
the sake of his father, had given him the 


money to pay off the mortgage, and meant to | 


go to the state prison, or run away. This 
thought had overcome her, and she fainted. 
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But her health was very feeble, and it was 
not an unusual occurrence for her to faint. 
The deacon bore her tenderly to her little 
chamber, and laid her upon the bed. Mrs. 
Hollinghead applied the usual restoratives, 
and in half an hour Mattie was, apparently, 
as well as ever, though her mother insisted 
that she should retire immediately for the 
night. About this time had come the first 
despatch from Washington, while the deacon 
was hard at work on his bench. He paused 
long enough to read it, then laid it on the 
bench, and went on with his work. He hardly 
believed the news was true, or, if it was true, 
that he should derive any pecuniary benefit 
from the decision. Of course he could not 
help thinking of it; and, while his thoughts 
were thus occupied, Gregg, his hard creditor, 
came into the shop, and wanted to know 
whether he intended to pay the note, or wheth- 
er he should take possession the next Monday. 

The deacon was perplexed and worried. He 
did not like to use the bill which Marshall had 
paid to him till he had satisfied himself in re- 
gard to the truth of the explanation his son 
had given for the possession of such a large 
sum; and he had so little faith in the news 
which had just come to him that he did not 
base a single hope upon it. 

‘“‘ Mr. Gregg, I will give you a final answer 
on Tuesday,” said the deacon, sadly. 

‘“‘ That won’t do, Deacon Hollinghead. The 
time’s out, and the money ought to have been 
paid a week ago. I don’t like to be hard, and 
I haven’t driven things,” replied the creditor. 
‘“tIf I am to take the house, I want it as soon 
as the law will allow it to be sold. I mean to 
move into it myself, if I must take it.” 

“‘Can’t you give me till Monday to see what 
I can do?” pleaded the deacon. 

‘Not another day! You know just as well 
now as you will in a month what you can do.” 

“Very well, Mr. Gregg. I shall pay the 
note on Monday,” added the deacon. 

‘“*Do you mean so?” demanded the, aston- 
ished Gregg. 

**T do.” 

“Then you’ve been fooling me—have 
you?” 

‘** Certainly not.” 

‘‘ Have yau got the money?” asked Gregg, 
angrily. 

Another might have equivocated; the dea- 
con could not. 





‘*T have,” he replied. 

‘* And you ask me to put it off till next Tues- 
| day, when you have the money in your pocke 
| et!” exclaimed the creditor. ‘If you were 
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not a deacon of the church, I should call that 
lying.” 

‘*T have the money; but, for reasons of my 
own, I do not like to use it,” the deacon ex- 
plained, with a blush on his face. 

‘*Q, it is somebody else’s money,” sneered 
Gregg. ‘‘ Perhaps it belongs to the church, 
or the Missionary Society.” 

**It does not. I do not feel called upon to 
explain the reason why I did not wish to use 
the money. T expect something from another 
source, also.” 

**You are always expecting, but nothing 
ever comes,” added Gregg. 

** Despatch for you, Deacon Hollinghead! ” 
said a telegraph boy, rushing into the shop. 
‘Half past seven by the clock. Please to 
receipt for it.” 

The deacon took the boy’s book, signed his 
name against the number of the message, and 
added the time of day. Then he opened the 
envelope, and the creditor could not have told 
whether the receiver expected to find the news 
of a death or a fortune, so unmoved did the 
shoemaker appear. He did open his eyes, 


however, as he read the contents of the en- 
velope. 
** Something appears to come sooner than I 


expected,” said the deacon, as he handed the 
message to his relentless creditor. 

** Creation! ” exclaimed Gregg. 

**T didn’t expect that, or anything like it,” 
added the deacon, calmly, for the despatch 
contained the offer of fifty thousand dollars 
for his rights in the soap patent, and the sum 
seemed too large to be real. 

‘¢ Fifty thousand dollars!” added Gregg. 

“When I get that, I shall be able to pay 
you.” 

‘But I can’t wait for that,” said the cred- 
itor, tossing the message on the bench. 

“Then I will pay you to-night, if you will 
give me a discharge of the mortgage,” added 
the deacon, who felt that, with this magnifi- 
cent offer before him, it would be safe to use 
the five hundred dollar bill; for, if anything 
was wrong about his son, he would soon be 
able to refund it. 

**Monday morning will do,” replied Gregg, 
who, perhaps, did not care to ered so much 
money over Sunday. 

The creditor was evidently very much dis- 
appointed at the result of the interview. It 
was ‘‘hard times” just then; money was very 
tight, and there was a financial panic in Wall 
Street. If the deacon’s little place was sold 
under this pressure, it would hardly bring 
more than two or three hundred dollars over 
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the mortgage, and the shoemaker would be 
turned ‘‘ out of house and home,” with only 
this sum left to him, unless his friends came 
forward to help him, and his pride hardly per- 
mitted him to ask them to do this, after all they 
had done forhim. But the five hundred dollars 
which Marshall had paid him would save 
him from this terrible alternative. He de- 
cided to use the money only after Blake’s 
large offer. 

Certainly no one in the church on Sunday 
would have suspected that Deacon Holling- 
head had suddenly risen from poverty to af- 
fluence. He attended the service and the 
Sunday school during the day, and in the 
evening he prayed and exhorted with more 
than his usual unction in the conference meet- 
ing. If he did not think of the offer which 
had come to him on Saturday night over the 
wires, he was more than human. But he la- 
bored and prayed to keep the world and “ the 
deceitfulness of riches” out of his mind dur- 
ing ‘* holy time.” 

As soon as the good deacon had finished 
his breakfast on Monday morning, he left the 
house, to find his old friend, Squire Walker. 
It was only half past six when he reached the 
house where the squire was visiting, and he 
had not yet risen. The shoemaker was so 
much in earnest that he insisted upon seeing 
his old friend, whether he was up or not. 
But the squire compromised by promising to 
be at the deacon’s shop at eight o'clock; and 
the early caller returned tohishome. Every- 
body he met wanted to talk with him about. 
the ‘* windfall,” as all cajled it. One man, 
who had hardly spoken to him before for 
years, wanted to sell him a house fit for a man. 
of his property. Another wished him to take 
some stock in the new railroad. Two others 
would like to have him contribute to charita- 
ble objects. The deacon declared he had no. 
money for anything, and thus shook off ail 
his new friends. 

Promptly upon the time, Squire Walker 
came to the shop, and was received with a 
cordial greeting. For half an hour the old 
friends talked of the past. The squire had 
made his fortune in the west; had been so- 
busy for years that he could not. come to the 
east before, and he was rejoiced to meet those 
whom he had known in his younger days. 
The deacon told ‘about his misfortunes and 
his struggles with poverty, but insisted that. 
the Lord had always been merciful to him, 
and he was truly grateful for all his spiritual 
and temporal blessings. 

‘“‘But things have changed with you, dea- 
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con. I hear that a pile of money has been 
poured in upon you,” interposed Mr. Walker. 

‘“‘Not yet, squire,” replied the shoemaker, 
as he produced the two despatches. 

‘<Tt will come in good time.” 

**T wanted to see you about this business, 
squire. You were always a good and a safe 
adviser, and I would rather follow your coun- 
sels than those of any other man in the 
world.” 

‘¢T shall be very glad to help you all I can, 
deacon. I shall be about here for a month or 
two, and I have nothing to do but to help my 
friends.” . 

Deacon Hollinghead thanked him from the 
depths of his heart for his kindness, and then 
gave him all the particulars of his operations 
in patent soap. The squire advised him not 
to accept the offer. The soap manufactured 
by the Merwin Company was used all over the 
country, and had an immense sale. If the 
deacon desired, he would manage his inter- 
ests for him. This was just what the shoe- 
maker desired, and he readily committed the 
business to the charge of his friend. When 
they had reached this conclusion, Gregg ap- 
peared with a discharge of the mortgage. 
Squire Walker examined the document, and, 
when he pronounced it all correct, the deacon 
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produced the five hundred dollar bill, and paid 
it over to Gregg, with the balance of interest 
due. 

‘*Bill Griffin,” said he, reading the name 
which was pencilled in so many different 
places upon it. 

But he did not object to the bill. 

The note was given up, and the creditor de- 
parted. The deacon had promised to have 
certain boots and shoes ready at specified 
times, and he went to work on them, in spite 
of the excitement attendant upon his altered 
fortunes. His religion was for the shop on 
Monday, as well as for the conference meeting 
on Sunday, and he could no more break # 
promise wilfully than he could neglect: his 
morning and evening devotions. 

In the forenoon came a despatch from Blake 
in Boston, saying he would be in Belfast the 
next morning. Squire Walker was with him 
when it arrived; indeed, he spent the whole 
forenoon with him, and only left at noon be- 
cause he was to dine with another friend. 

Gregg went to one of the banks with the 
five hundred dollar bill, where he deposited it. 

“ Bill Griffin! ” said the cashier, as he ex- 
amined the bill. ‘‘ Where did you get this 
bill, Mr. Gregg?” 

‘““Why, isn’t it good?” demanded the de- 
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positor, fearful that there might be something 
wrong about it. 

“It is perfectly good. But where did you 
get it?” replied the cashier, with seeming in- 
difference, though the attention of Captain 
Patterdale, the president of the bank, who 
happened to be present, was attracted by the 
question, and he came to the counter to look 
at the bill. 

“Tf it isn’t all right, I want to know it.” 

‘But it is all right,” interposed Captain 
Patterdale. ‘*The cashier only asked you 
where you got it.” 

‘*Deacon Hollinghead just paid it to me 
in discharging the mortgage I held on his 
place,” replied Gregg, as he recalled the ex- 
planation which the deacon had given for not 
wishing to pay the note till Monday or Tues-. 
day. 

“Tt’s all right, Mr. Gregg,” added the 
president; and the cashier returned his bank 
book, with the money placed to his credit 
in it. 

‘*Why do you ask that question, Captain 
Patterdale?” inquired the depositor. 

**It is of no consequence, so far as you are 
concerned, Mr. Gregg; but you may hear 
something about it in a few days.” 

The president declined to answer any ques- 
tions, and Gregg departed. 

‘* That’s one of them, beyond a doubt,” said 
Captain Patterdale, as he examined the “ Bill 
Griffin ” bill. 

‘* Certainly it is,” replied the cashier. 

The president put the bill into his pocket- 
book, and left the bank. He went to the house 
of Mr. Beardsley, a deputy sheriff, who was 
rather noted for his skill as a detective. He 
wished to see this gentleman; but the sheriff 
was absent, tracing the movements of the 
carryall with two horses, in which the robbers 
of the Pinchport Bank were supposed to have 
left the village. He might return at noon, 
and he might not return till night, his wife 
said. Captain Patterdale left the house, but 
called again at noon. The officer had not yet 
returned, and the bank president seemed to 
be much perplexed. After a little delibera- 
tion, he walked to the shop of Deacon Hol- 
linghead. The shoemaker had gone into 
the house to dinner. The family were just 
getting up from the table when he was ad- 
mitted to the kitchen by the door opposite the 
shop. Mrs. Hollinghead wished to conduct 
the distinguished gentleman to the parlor; 
but the captain said he could transact his 
business just as well in the kitchen, for it 
would take him but a minute. The deacon 
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could tell him where he got that bill; and that 
was all he wanted of him. 

“You paid off the mortgage on your house 
this morning, Deacon Hollinghead,” the pres- 
ident began. 

‘Yes; and I was afraid at one time that—” 

**You gave Mr. Gregg a five hundred dol- 
lar bill—did you not?” interposed the cap- 
tain, who did not care to hear a narrative of 
the shoemaker’s troubles. 

“TI did; yes, sir,” replied the deacon; and 
his face flushed as he thought of the painful 
doubts which had disturbed him when his son 
paid him so much money. 

**T suppose you will not object to telling 
me where you got that bill,” continued Cap- 
tain Patterdale. 

The shoemaker hesitated, though he was 
conscious that he was making a very bad ap- 
pearance. To say anything was, perhaps, to 
criminate his son; and, bad as the boy had 
been, he did not like to involve him in the. 
meshes of the law. 

“Do you remember where you got the bill, 
Deacon Hollinghead?” asked the president. 

“To be sure I do. But will you tell me 
whether there i# anything wrong about it, 
captain?” asked the deacon, now deeply 
moved. 

“T will. That bill- was taken from the 
Pinchport Bank when it was robbed last Fri- 
day night.” 

‘‘ Merciful Heaven!” groaned the deacon, 
the cold sweat standing on his brow. 

At the same instant poor Mattie uttered a 
slight scream, and fainted again. 


CHAPTER XV. 


BOOKED FOR A LONG CRUISE. 


CarTAIN PATTERDALE realized that the in- 
formation he had imparted produced a tre- 
mendous commotion in the family of the 


poor shoemaker. The deacon groaned, his 
wife was nervous, and the daughter had faint- 
ed. He could not determine what the matter 
was. Of course Deacon Hollinghead could 
not be concerned in the robbery of the Pinch- 
port Bank; and he was at a less to understand 
why his announcement had caused such a 
startling effect. He was a little alarmed him- 
self, too, for he had taken upon himself the 
work of the detective, and he was afraid he 
had precipitated a development which might 
interfere with the sheriffs plans, if he had 
any, as probably he had. But the captain’s 
humanity was uppermost, and he desired to 
render whatever assistance he might to poor 
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Mattie. He assisted her father in bearing her 
to her chamber. As an old shipmaster, he had 
some skill in the treatment of the sick. But 
there was little he could do while Mrs. Hol- 
linghead was present. 

Nothing more was said about the ‘Bill 
Griffin bill” till the poor girl was restored, 
and all anxiety for her was removed from the 
minds of her parents. She recovered even 
more rapidly than usual, and the excitement 
of the occasion seemed to give her more than 
her accustomed strength. She got up her- 
self, asked the deacon to bring her crutches, 
and insisted upon returning to the kitchen. 

‘*T hope you are better,” said Captain Pat- 
terdale, who had before left the chamber, as 
the invalid entered upon her crutches. 

‘* A great deal better, sir. I shall do very 
well now,” replied Mattie. 

‘* Well, Deacon Hollinghead, my business 
relates wholly to that bill. But, as it seems 
to be a trying subject, I am sorry to bring it 
up again,’ added the bank president. ; 

‘* Captain Patterdale, the subject is an un- 
pleasant one; but, asI have always lived by 
the truth, I shall not desert it now,” replied 
the deacon, struggling to be calm. ‘‘I had 
that bill from my son.” 

‘‘ From your son?” exclaimed the captain. 

‘Yes, sir. I was afraid there was some- 
thing wrong about it when he gave it to me; 
but he declared that it was all right. I told 
Gregg I didn’t like to use that money till 
Monday or Tuesday, for I wanted to look the 
matter up a little. But he pressed me so hard, 
I paid him this forenoon.” 

‘* But where did your son get the bill?” in- 
quired the captain, who was unwilling to be- 
lieve that a young man like the deacon’s son 
possessed the dangerous skill which had been 
displayed by the robbers of the Pinchport 
Bank. 

‘*I don’t know where he got it. I canonly 
repeat the explanation he gave me,” replied 
the deacon, as he proceeded to relate the story 
which Marshall had told him; and the bank 
president was quite as incredulous as the fa- 
ther had been 

Mattie had attempted to speak two or three 
times; but she was curious to+know what 
Marshall had told his father, and she listened 
to the story, wondering if her brother had 
confessed the shooting of Rogers to him. 
‘There was not a word about the affray in the 
deacon’s narrative; and the poor girl was 
more bewildered than any other person in the 
room. 

**Can it be possible that your son is con- 
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nected with these bank robbers?” said Cap- 
tain Patterdale, when the deacon had finished 
his explanation. ; 

** God help the poor boy if he is! ” exclaimed 
the unhappy father, wringing his hands. 

‘‘ No, father, he is not!” cried Mattie, who 
no longer regarded the injunction of secrecy 
which her brother had imposed upon her. 

** Do you know anything about it, Mattie?” 
asked the deacon, tenderly. And alleyes were 
now directed to the poor girl. 

‘*I do, father. Marshall had nothing to do 
with the bank robbery. He came honestly by 
the bill,” said she, much agitated. 

*¢ Are you sure, Mattie?” 

‘* Very sure, father. Perhaps I was doing 
wrong, but I thought I was doing right, and 
that you would approve my conduct when you 
understood the case.” 

‘“‘ Why, what do you mean, Mattie?” de- 
manded the astonished father. ‘‘ What do 
you know about the bill?” 

‘*T gave it to Marshall myself.” 

** You, Mattie?” 

‘Yes, father; not half an hour before he 
gave it to you.” 

The bank president was forced to acknowl- 
edge to himself that this was a very curious 
complication. But it was absolutely certain 
this poor, lame girl had nothing to do with 
robbing the Pinchport Bank. 

‘* Marshall told me he had fired his gun at 
aman by the name of Rogers, and wounded 
him badly; but that he was not to blame, for 
the man was going to strike him down with 
a club,” said Mattie, repeating the story her 
brother had told her, every word of which she 
believed was true. 

‘* What has this to do with the bill, Mattie?” 
asked the deacon, as she paused to get her 
breath. 

Mattie told the rest of the story about Ro- 
gers and Tom Martin, and dilated upon her 
fears that Marshall would have to go to the 
state prison, or run away to save himself. 

**T couldn’t bear to think of such a thing,” 
she continued. ‘Marshall told me_ that 
Rogers would be satisfied, and not prosecute - 
him, if he would pay him five hundred dollars. 
Then he told me I could get the money of | 
Morris, but I mustn’t tell him what it was for, 
or it would do no good. I wouldn’t have 
asked Morris, or taken a dollar from him, for 
anything less than this, father, because you 
told me not todo so. It was to save Marshall 
that I did it.” 

‘* And did Morris give yu this bill?” asked 
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‘* He did, sir,” replied Mattie. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
was wrong for me to ask him for so much 
money; but Marshall declared he would drown 
himself rather than be sent to the state pris- 
on; and I was terribly frightened.” 

‘*The wretch!” groaned the deacon, who 
readily saw that his unworthy son had been 
working upon the fears of the poor girl, to 
induce her to extort money from her cousin. 

‘*I thought you would do the same, father, 
in such an awful situation,” pleaded poor 
Mattie. 

‘Perhaps I should; I don’t know,” replied 
her father, bitterly. ‘* But I don’t believe you 
meant to do any wrong, child.” 

‘*'Then Morris gave you this bill?” inter- 
posed Captain Patterdale. 

“Yes; sir.” 

‘* Did he tell you where he got it?” 

** He has money in the Savings Bank, and 
he took it from there.” 

‘* Do you know that he-did?” 

‘He told me, about a week ago, that he 
should have to give notice at the bank before 
he drew out so large a sum. So I suppose he 
took it from the bank. I don’t know anything 
more about it,” replied Mattie, who felt better 
now that she had confessed everything. 

**Didn’t Morris ask you what the money 
was for?” inquired the deacon. 

‘‘No, he did not. But I told him in the 
beginning that he must not ask me. He was 
very good, and noble, and generous.” 

“It is very strange he gave you so much 


money without asking you what it was for!” | 


mused the deacon. 

** When did he give you the bill, Mattie?” 
asked the bank president, as he rose to leave. 

‘* Saturday afternoon, sir.” 

Captain Patterdale,had ascertained all that 

he cared to know, and, after requesting the 
deacon’s family not to mention what had 
transpired, he left the house, to follow the bill 
another step backward towards the Pinchport 
Bank. The shoemaker, after further exami- 
nation of his daughter, was forced to believe 
that his son’s character was even more de- 
praved than he had ever supposed. He as- 
sured Mattie that there could not be a word 
,of truth in Marshall’s story about the affray 
at Pinchport, and that there was not the least 
danger of his being sent to the state prison 
on such a charge as he had represented. 

But the deacon was fearfully perplexed him- 
self. After Marshall had taken so much pains 
to extort five hundred dollars from his cousin, 
he could not unde’ stand why he had so readily 
parted with the money. If it was a stroke of 
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filial affection, which had prompted his son 
to give up whatever plan he had in his mind, 
requiring this sum to carry it out, the deacon 
was willing to believe that there was some 
hope for the young man. He was determined 
to see him before the sun went down, and try 
to redeem him from himself. If Marshall’s 
heart was good enough to cause him to sacri- 
fice his own plan, — perhaps his long-cher- 
ished intention of going to California, — he 
could be saved; and the good deacon’s heart 
yearned towards his son. 

Captain Patterdale went to the Savings 
Bank, where he learned that Morris had drawn 
no money, though he had given notice of his 
intention to do so a week before. The ‘Bill 
Griffin bill” had not, therefore, come from 
the Savings Bank; and the captain hastened 
to the house of Mr. Beardsley again, for he 
was still disturbed by the idea that he might 
interfere with the plan of the detective. The 
deputy sheriff was not at home yet, and prob- 
ably he had traced the carryall a considerable 
distance from the city. But the captain felt 
that the clew he had obtained to the robbery . 
ought not to be neglected, and he proceeded 
to the High School, to examine Morris. He 
was a member of the school committee, and, 
without showing himself to the scholars, he 
went to the private room of the principal, 
where this gentleman happened to be engaged 
at the time. Stating his wish to see Morris 
Hollinghead alone, the captain waited his 
coming after the teacher left the room. 

** How do you do, Morris?”’ said the captain, 
taking the young man’s hand, as he entered. 
‘*T have a little business with you, and wiil 
not detain you long from your lessons.” 

‘¢T have recited all my lessons for the day, 
and am in no hurry, sir,” replied Morris, as 
he seated himself opposite the bank presi- 
dent. 

‘“*You gave your cousin, Mattie Holling- 
head, some money on Saturday afternoon,’’ 
continued Captain Patterdale. 

Morris was startled at this. announcement, 
after all the poor girl had said about the im- 
portance of secrecy. 

‘Did she tell you I did?” asked Morris. 

“ She did:” 

‘“‘That’s very strange! ” 

‘¢ Nevertheless it is true.” 

‘*Did she tell her father where she got the 
money?” 

** She did.” 

“* Well, it’s all right, then; but I wondered 
how she intended to manage the affair,” 
laughed Morris. 











‘‘ What affair?” asked the captain, who felt 
bound to obtain all the information he could 
on the subject. 

‘‘The mortgage on my uncle Samuel’s 
house was due last week. Gregg threatened 
to turn him out of house and home, and the 
deacon was very much worried about it. I 
offered to let him have the money; but he 
wouldn’t allow me to help him out on account 
of the troubles between him and my father. 
When I went into the house, I saw that poor 
Mattie was worrying about something, and I 
concluded that her father’s trouble was her 
own. She wanted five hundred dollars, and 
she told me I must not ask her what it was 
for. Of course I Anew what it was for, and 
I asked no questions. I didn’t see how she 
could make her father take the money, if he 
knew it came from me. On Saturday afternoon 
I gave her the five hundred dollars.” 

‘* Precisely so; and it was very kind of you 
to do so,” added the captain. 

**T have always desired to help the deacon 
all I could, but he would not let me. Of course 
I don’t want this matter talked of in the streets, 
for my uncle, poor as he is, or was, is as proud 
as my father. He is rich now, and I suppose 
my money will soon come back to me.” 

‘*T dare say it will, Morris. But where did 
you get the money?” asked Captain Patter- 
dale. ‘* Five hundred dollars is a large sum 
for a young man like you to have.” 

*‘T have more than that; and I could let 
the deacon have another five hundred, if he 

wanted it,” added Morris, rather proudly, for 
the necessity of concealment seemed no long- 
er to exist, since Mattie would not need his 
savings. 

‘Indeed! Then you are a capitalist?” 

‘Hardly that,” laughed Morris. 

‘*- You gave the money to Mattie on Satur- 
day?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

** Did you draw it from the bank?” 

‘“* What bank?” 

‘* The Savings Bank, or any bank.” 

‘No, sir, I did not.” 

‘* Mattie says you gave her a five hundred 
dollar bill,” added the captain, carelessly, for 

he wished to ascertain what Morris knew with- 
out disclosing what he knew himself. The 
detective should manage the case to suit his 
own fancy. 

“JT did,” replied Morris, who suddenly ap- 
peared to have become very reticent. 

‘* Where did you get the bill?” inquired the 
captain, opening a Latin lexicon, and slowly 
turning over its leaves. 
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Morris was not willing to answer any more 
questions, and he wondered why Captain Pat- 
terdale was meddling with what did not ap- 
pear to concern him. He had promised to 
save Major Walkinback from the jeers of the 
** swells,” for selling the Basilisk for three 
hundred dollars, and then buying her back for 
five hundred. To say anything more about 
the five hundred dollar bill would be likely to 
expose the last bargain he had made with the 
major; and he did not feel called upon to do 
this in order to gratify a mere curiosity on the 
part of the captain, who would tell his son 
Ned, and thus pass it along through the Yacht 
Club. 

‘*-You don’t answer me, Morris,” said the 
bank president. 

‘*If it don’t make any particular difference 
to you, I would rather not answer you,” replied 
the young man, respectfully. ‘* The transac- 
tion in which the bill came to me was confi- 
dential.” : ; 

* Ah! indeed!” exclaimed the captain, 
turning the leaves of the lexicon with rather 
more vigor than before. ‘*A confidential 
transaction?” 

“‘ Yes, sir; confidential in order to spare the 
pride of an individual,” added Morris. 

‘* And you decline to give me the name of 
the person from whom you received this bill?” 

‘*T don’t positively decline; but I had rath- 
er not. I have stated my reason for not wish- 
ing todoso. If it makes any particular dif- 
ference to you, of course that would alter the 
case.” 

‘It don’t make a particle of difference to 
me, personally,” replied the captain, who was 
by no means confident in regard to his duty 
in the premises. 

The deputy sheriff, who had been employed 
to work up the case, was absent, and Captain 
Patterdale was perplexed by many doubts. 
He was sorry that he had told the deacon the 
bill came from the Pinchport Bank; and if he 
told Morris the same thing, it might prejudice 
the efforts of the detective. On the whole, he 
concluded not to press the matter before the 
return of Mr. Beardsley. He was confident 
that a clew to the bank robbers had been ob- 
tained; but he was not willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of following it out without the 
knowledge of the detective. 

The cashier of the Pinchport Bank had 
been able to describe a few of the large bills 
left in his drawer on the night of the robbery, 
and this description had been sent to all the 
banks in the vicinity, and to the police of all 





the large cities. . 
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‘¢T will speak to the party from whom I re- 
ceived the bill, and perhaps I can give you his 
name before night,” added Morris. 

‘‘ Then it is some person in the city?” 

‘*T shall see him before night.” 

‘*T will not ask you to violate the confidence 
of any one, Morris,” said the captain, as he 
rose to leave. 

‘*Ts there any trouble about the bill, Captain 
Patterdale?” asked the young man. 

‘* Perhaps I should violate somebody’s con- 
fidence if I told you,” laughed the bank pres- 
ident; ‘‘ and for the present we will say noth- 
ing more about it.” 

The captain departed, leaving Morris to 
wonder why he wished to know who had given 
him the bill. The school was dismissed before 
he could return to his desk, and he left with 
the other pupils; but he could not help think- 
ing of the interview with Captain Patterdale. 
He went to his boarding-house and ate his 
dinner. He had given the list of provisions 
and stores, which Major Walkinback had com- 
missioned him to procure, to a man who fur- 
nished supplies for boating parties, with di- 
rections to have all the articles on board of 
the Basilisk by three o’clock. As the wind 
was rather light, even for the victor in the 
Saturday’s race, Morris wished to start as early 
as possible, for it was a ten-mile run, after he 
reached the island, to the new camp at Sab- 
bath-day Harbor. With his heavy pea-jacket, 
s- which he found very comfortable on the 
water in the evening — on his arm, he left the 
house, to walk down to the landing-place of 
the. yachts. : 

It may have been by accident, or by design, 
that Captain Patterdale was on the beach when 
he arrived; but he was there. 

‘* Off in your boat, Morris?” said he. 

“Yes, sir. I am going over to the camp 
on the island, to take some provisions to Ma- 
jor Walkinback, who is camping out there,” 
replied Morris. 

‘* How much longer does the major remain 
there?” 

‘*No longer; but he is going into camp at 
another place this afternoon.” 

** Ah! Where is that?” , 

‘*T am going to take him down to Sabbath- 
day Harbor. I shall be back by nine o’clock, 


if there is any wind,” added Morris, as he drew 
up the tender of the Basilisk. . 

‘* Perhaps you will be willing to tell me, 
when you return, where you got the bill,” 
chuckled the captain. 

“Very likely I shall, if I meet that man,” 
replied Morris, who could not help seeing that 
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Captain Patterdale believed it was Major 
Walkinback. 

‘* A good voyage to you!” said the captain, 
walking away. 

The man with the supplies was on board of 
the Basilisk when the skipper reached her. 
The goods had all been stowed in the cuddy, 
and Morris paid the bill for them. The man 
had hoisted the mainsail while he was wait- 
ing, and in a few moments he was moving 
slowly towards the island. Out from the shore 
he had g little more breeze; but it was five 
o’clock before he reached the shore nearest to 
the camp. Major Walkinback and Marshall 
had transported the tent and all their effects 
to the beach, and were waiting for the Basilisk 
when she arrived. Without any delay, they 
tumbled their goods into the boat, and she 
sailed for the new camp. 

‘* Where is your box of tools?” asked Mor- 
ris, as he missed it from among their effects. 

‘¢T put the tools into my trunk, and burned 
the box for firewood. It was.a clumsy thing 
to carry about,” replied the major, carelessly. 

**By the way, major, the president of one 
of the banks came to me to-day, and wanted 
to know where I got that five hundred dollar 
bill,” added Morris, forgetting the box, as the 
visit of Captain Patterdale came suddenly to 
his mind. 

‘*And you told him, of course,” answered 
the passenger, lighting a cigar, without 
manifesting any particular interest in the 
matter. 

‘*No, I did not,” answered theskipper. ‘If 
I had, he would have known that I had sold 
you the Basilisk, which no one—not even 
Marshall — was to know at present.” 

Marshall was in the cuddy, stretched upon " 
one of the bunks, where he could not hear 
what was said. 

‘“‘T am sorry you didn’t tell him, if he wanted 
to know,” added the major. ‘I suppose he 
would like to hear the story of. poor Bill 
Griffin.” 

‘‘ Hardly; and Ican’t imagine why he wanted 
to know where the bill came from. I toldhim 
I would speak to the person who paid me the 
bill, and, if he was willing, I would tell him 
all about it.” 

‘¢Tell him, Morris, tell him. As I advised 
you the other day, always speak the truth. I 
am sorry you didn’t tell him, for, on the whole, 
it don’t make any difference tome. IfI gave 
you five hundred for the Basilisk, it only shows 
how much I think of her; so the matter is as 
broad as it is long. Tell him all about it, and 
anybody else you please.” 














“‘T tiink he believes you gave it to me,” 
added Morris. : 

‘¢ So much the better.” 

Major Walkinback smoked his cigar, and 
was not inclined to talk. The skipper sailed 
the boat in silence, and it was nearly eight 
o’clock when. the Basilisk was off Sabbath- 
day Harbor. When Morris was on the point of 

coming about to stand into the harbor, his 
* passenger interposed. 

‘*On the whole, I think we won’t go in 
there,” said the major, in his quiettone. 

*©On the whole, I think we will,” retorted 
Morris, smartly. ‘*I can’t go any farther to- 
night. As it is, I shall not get back to Bel- 
fast till morning, with this breeze.” 

‘*T think we will keep on through the Reach, 
to Mount Desert.” 

‘“‘T think not,” replied Morris, decidedly. 

** Well, Morris, it don’t make much differ- 
ence what you think now. I will take the 
helm for a while; but I shall want you to pilo 
us through the channel.” : 

“Pm not going any farther to-night,” said 
Morris, angrily. 

6é No ? ” 

Major Walkinback took a small revolver 
from his pocket, and deliberately cocked it. 
Morris was alarmed. He had never before 
been called upon to look into the barrels of a 
pistol; and he did not like the prospect. 

** Obey me in all things, Morris. That’s all 
I have to say on that subject,” added the ma- 
jor, as he took the helm the skipper abandoned 
in the face of the deadly weapon. 

* “What do you mean, Major Walkinback?” 
demanded Morris, whose pluck for the moment 
had certainly deserted him. 

‘* You are booked fora long cruise, Morris; 
but be a good boy, and all will be well with 
you,” replied the major. 

Morris was bewildered, and, for the first 
time, he suspected the desperate character of 
his companion. There was something wrong 
about the “ Bill Griffin bill,” and it had come 

from the major. Had it been stolen? Was 
the story of Bill Griffin a fiction? The Pinch- 
port Bank had been robbed. Was this bill 
taken from the vault? It was a fearful suspi- 
cion; his cousin was the comrade of the major. 

He was ‘“‘ booked for a long cruise.” The 
large supply of provisions he had brought 
from the city was thus explained to Morris. 

The situation was anything but pleasant, and 
the events of the last few days passed rapidly 
through his mind; but the more he consid- 
ered them the worse the prospect became. 
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AUTUMN’S FOOTSTEPS. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HE blackberry vines run blood-red in the 
sun; 

The frost-weed whitens the way; 

The golden-rod lingers with radiant fingers, 

Pointing the lesson each day. 


The ripening milkweed is spilling its seed; 

By the road-side the cardinals flaunt; 

There are great, glossy berries, that mimic 
wild cherries, 

Making the woods their haunt. 


In scarlet and gold the maples make bold 
To scatter their wealth abroad; 

And the barberry’s fringes with glory tinges 
The edge of the woodland road. 


There is rue to be found, and bitter hoar- 
hound, ‘ 

And the wild aster’s purpie rays, 

Where you track the sweet, fast-flying feet 

Of the gracious autumn days. 





A RED LETTER DAY. 
BY MISS L. B. HUMPHREY. 
(with A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. } 


I DO not know whose generous heart first 
suggested that a day’s excursion into the 
country would be. to the poor little children 
of our crowded cities, a blessed charity. A 
New York paper first suggested the idea pub- 
licly, and solicited contributions for it, and 
so deserves the credit of inaugurating a move- 
ment, which has since been imitated by other 
cities, and given an unusual pleasure to thou- 
sands of little ones, whose poverty and life 
in a city have debarred them from the delights 
of the country. 

For the present season nearly four thousand 
dollars were subscribed by the generously dis- 
posed of Boston, which it was proposed to ° 
expend in. eight excursions, to various points 
down the harbor and Walden Pond, which 
excursions were to embrace all children under 
fourteen years of age who would not other- . 
wise be likely to have such a pleasure. As 
each excursion numbered from five to six 
hundred, we may estimate the number of 
children coming under the title Joor as from 
four to five thousand.” But the number of 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


abjectly suffering poor, judging by the com- 
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pany which took its excursion on the 5th of 
August, must be much less; for many of them 
were neatly dressed, with some pretension in 
the way of hats and sashes. j 

On the morning of the aforesaid 5th of 
August, long before nine and a half o’clock, 
the hour for the starting of the excursion boat 
Massasoit, the streets in the vicinity of Lewis’s 
Wharf showed an unusual number of chil- 
dren, little and big. It was only necessary 
for the Quiet Observer, who proposed to‘look 
on at the humors of the day, to follow any 
one of these children, to be led directly to the 
wharf, where an eager crowd’ of ticketless 
boys were rushing hither and yon, in the vain 
hope of waylaying some unfortunate commit- 
tee-man with a surplis of tickets on his 
hands. When this hope proved delusive, 
they besieged the rope, which was guarded 
by two policemen, and which formed the pas- 
sage-way for the fortunate ticket-holders. 

Passing in with the rest, first making hap- 
py with an extra ticket a freckled-faced girl 
who had evidently come down dressed in her 
best in ‘the hope of some such windfall, this 
Observer received with the rest a small ‘yel- 
low ticket, to serve as a return check, which 
was also a passport to the good things in 
store. The boat was already quite full; the 
little girls neatly dressed in. their best, poor 
as it might be; but the boys, who far out- 
numbered them, looking as though they came 
as they were, in the most informal of clothes; 
clothes too large, and clothes too small, but 
never by any means fitting, with rags. inde- 
scribable,, and dirt thrown in. Happily, 
clothes, or the lack ef them, seemed no bar- 
rier to enjoyment, the raggedest being none 
the less determined to have a good time, sub- 
limely unconscious of rags or dirt. . 

Those who were of the fortunate early had 
secured Reserved Seats, which they stoutly 
held by virtue of considerable elbowing and 
some rough words. Some were intently com- 
paring their small yellow tickets, as if they 
saw in.them, as in a wizard’s glass, the buns 
and sandwiches for which they were current. 
Upon the dock the growing crowd of boys at 
the rope grew more and more anxious as the 
boat was slowly filling. ‘‘ No chance for. us, 
jJim.”. A little girl on board is trying through 
her tears to point out .to Mr. Jones, among 
the crowd, her brother, who has by some 
means lost his ticket. ‘‘He has a striped 
shirt,” said she; and Observer immediately 
became interested in striped shirts to discern 
the fortunate boy who had so sweet a little 
sister pleading forhim. He was finally found, 
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and passed under the rope. But as he had 
only cross words and crosser looks for the 
kind little sister whose tears pleaded so elo- 
quently for him, it was evident that boy didn’t 
deserve. to.go. There was a: general hurrah 
and excitement as the steamer Stamford swept 
by, — band playing and handkerchiefs wav- 
ing, — on its trip to the Isles of Shoals. Fi- 
nally preparation was made for pulling in the 
plank. Patient waiting proved no loss in this 
case, for the boys at the rope were allowed to 
come on, the boat not being over full; the in- 
evitable last couple come rushing at this mo- 
ment, ropes are pulled in, and the boat fairly 
off. Zhe anxious mother stood on the wharf, 
with market basket on arm, and forefinger 
pointing a parting warning to her children 
‘on board, but with face quite radiant that the 
little ones were to have such a gala day. 

On through the harbor the steamer ploughed 
its way, all-ships, yachts, and ferry boats re- 
ceiving their share of attention from the mer- 
ry party. But after half an hour, these varied 
sights seemed. to interest the most of them 
less than the games of tag, and small sticks 
of red and yellow candy purchased at. the re- 
freshment stand below with stray pennies. 
No niggardliness there. If a boy had a stick, 
it belonged to his neighbor until it was gone. 
There seemed also a small demand for chew- 
ing tobacco, and an occasional pipe was 
smoked, -by especially manly boys, in sly 
corners. . Perhaps they feared the ‘feat of 
smoking would suggest too mature an age to 
entitle the smoker to the benefit of this ex- 
cursion. Occasionally songs were started 
spontaneously, and a numbef would join in. 
If they suggested negro minstrelsy rather 
than Sunday schools, they were not bad songs, 
and the sound of the boys’ voices was very 
pleasant to hear. 

About an hour’s sail among the beautiful 
islands of the. beautiful harbor brought in 
sight the point of special interest — Lovell’s 
Grove; at Quincy Point. The: boys were now 
persuaded; more or less gently, to pass to the 
forward part of the boat, which they filled to 
overflowing; -and upon arriving at the wharf 
were kept there by dint of considerable effort 
and exercise of muscular strength on the part 
of policemen and members of committee, un- 
til the girls had: disembarked, been.formed in 
line, and marshalled through the gate to the 
merry tunes of, the band. The boys then 
filed out, two by two, pretty well behaved, 
although rather restive under restraint, and 
passed through the gateway, in squads of fifty, 
along the plank walk, and up into the grove, 
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A RED LETTER DAY. 


by the stand where. bunns and cold water were 
dealt out to them. The bunns were hastily 
stuffed into pockets and other convenient re- 
ceptacles, not excepting mouths, until such 
time as they might be eaten; the pressing 
need of the moment being to get into some 
of the half dozen swings, or over into the 
water. Most of the boys seemed to consider 
this last the most desirable thing to begin 
with; and before the last boys were through 
the gate and munching their bunns, the first 
were stripped and splashing in the water ina 
retired part of the cove. It seemed a ques- 
tion whether they could be sure of getting 
into their own garments again, so numerous 
were the bathers, and so nondescript their at~ 
tire. But whether they did or not would 
seem to make but little difference, so ill-fitting 
were most of their clothes. 

Young gallants were not wanting to push 
the heavy swings, laden with laughing girls, 
and the girls were, not too lazy or selfish to 
push the boys in their turn. The see-saw- 
see-sawed, and the pagoda resounded to the 
tramp of bare feet; the facilities it afforded 
for hide-and-seek and tag rather counterbal- 
ancing its attractions as a lookout. - Quiet 
little misses sat on the grass and made leaf 
wreaths or wandered in search of berries. 
The bushes were there, but the berries, alas! 
picked and eaten by more fortunate predeces- 
sors. But soon all these attractions seemed 
to lose interest, and. the hungry crowd who 
watched the preparations for lunch grew rap- 
idly larger and larger. As the time of dinner 
drew near, the crowd grew from curious to im- 
patient, and it required some agility on the 
part of the committee to keep intruders out- 
side the booth where the lunch was to be 
served. At one o’clock the assistants were 
all in line, the band marched off to a lively 
tune, and the children filed in and filled the 
Benches full. When hats were removed, and 
quiet partially secured by a knowledge of the 
fact that no dinner would be forthcoming 
until such was the case, the platters of-sand- 
wiches went down the long lines to the tune 
of a hearty.cheer from the more than five 
hundred voices. After the quality of the 
sandwiches was thoroughly tested, lemonade 
was passed, and huge chunks of berry cake. 
With the exception of the big boy, who tried 
to break line and pass in ahead, and the other 
big boy, who had three sandwiches in his hat, 
and still hungered for more, the dinner passed 
off with commendable order and apparent: 
pleasure to all. They filed out in. the same 
orderly way as they came in, and with the 
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exception of quite a detachment who lingered 
outside, having been too late for dinner, scat- 
tered again. Among these hungry outsiders 
it was rather difficult to distinguish between 
the spurious and the genuine. And just here 


a little deaf and dumb boy, who, in consid-. 


eration of his misfortune, had been given a 
first place in the hall, gave valuable: assist- 
ance. Like George Washington, he ‘‘ could 
not tell a lie;” so the superintendent relied 
upon him to point out the dinnerless and 
deserving ones. Whether he knew all the 
boys there, or was gifted clairvoyantly to look 
into their stomachs, deponent saith not. 
However, it is fair to presume that none ate 
more than they wanted. After dinner those 
whose appetites craved still more or different 
food, took to the beach, and the digging and 
baking of clams. In partnerships of five or 
six they went into the business; stripped up 
trousers, if not already sufficiently short, 
bared arms, and began digging primitively 
for the bivalves. A quart seemed sufficient 
for a beginning; then a pile of dry sea-weed 
and such drift wood as could be gathered to- 
gether was coaxed to burn, and upon this the 
clams were laid. When, by opening their 
shells; they announced they had had enough 
of such smoky cooking, they were considered 


done; were raked out upon. a board, and 


taken to the shade of the bank, to be eaten 
by the copartners. One party had a stylish 
tureen in form of a half barrel, in which they 
put their two handfuls of clams. Whether 
they divided the mess equally, or according 
to services rendered, or by the force of might, 
the Observer, from the shelter of a thicket on 
the bank, could not determine. Probably the 
latter, as some quarrelling and language more 
forcible than elegant seemed to result from 
the division. They might have had half a 
dozen clams apiece; but these were undoubt- 
edly sweet, being earned by the sweat of the 
brow, and eaten with the sauce of hunger. 
A number of these small fires upon the beach 
at once, with their busy throng, made a pleas- 
ing picture. ; , 
During the afternoon the merry strains of 
the band set those who chose a tripping. It 
was on the light fantastic toe litérally; each 
danced ‘on his or her own hook, as seemed 
best, and those who could not dance could 
turn somersaults, or playfully throw each 
other down in wrestling. All this did not in 
the least disturb the dancers, who continued 
to spin, regardless of any obstruction. They 
danced singly, in pairs, or in trios, as seemed 
to them best. If the aim of dancing is amuse- 
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ment, there was much more of that -than at 
many a fashionable ball; if the aim be grace, 
it may have failed. 

But the sun was getting low; the remains 
of cake had been distributed upon the princi- 
ple of ‘‘ first come first served,” and the bar- 
rels of peanuts had already taken their de- 
parture to the gateway, there to be handed to 
the children as they passed through on their 
way to the boat. Reluctantly they gathered 
from beach, field, and swing. The day had 
been all too short; but it had given them 
things to think about through many a hot and 
weary day under the scorching glare of brick 
walls, and among the unpleasant odors of 
back alleys. Many were decorated with 
wreaths of green, and many more had some- 
thing to stand for a bouquet, which they were 
taking to some cracked pitcher in some base- 
ment or attic window — some little memento 
of a day all too fleeting. If this bouquet were 
nothing more than a huckleberry bush, it 
was all the more pathetic by reason of its 
poverty. 

It was a tired and rather subdued company 
that strewed the deck of the Massasoit with 
peanut shells on the home trip. Little ones 
went fairly to sleep; and the whole company, 
if happy, looked rather the worse for their 
excursion. What were presentable rags in 
the morning had become tatters, while the 
tatters of the morning now scarcely held on. 
But this was of no account when compared 
with the benefit of this pleasant ‘‘ outing” 
, from the filth and discomfort of crowded ten- 
ements, in narrow alleys, into the blessed 
health and beauty of God’s country, if only 
for one day. What might not a month’s as- 
sociation with health-giving nature, and with 
gentle, courteous manners, do for these 
cramped and poorly fed bodies,, and worse 
than starving souls? It is said, that in Den- 
mark there is a beneficent custom of ex- 
change, by which poor city children are car- 
ried out to generous farm-houses for a month’s 
vacation in the summer, and country children 
are welcomed to city homes, with all their 
advantages, for a like time in the winter. If 
this is so, we have still much to learn from 
the old world in this kind of charity — nay, 
justice — to our poor, for we are all members 
of one family, and swim or sink together. 

When the boat touched the wharf, they 
stood ‘‘not upon the order of their going,” 
but went at once, and scattered to their vari- 
ous homes; which, let us hope, are a little 
more what homes should be for the influence 
of this memorable day. ; 
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THE SPHINX MOTH. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


OWNY mothling, child of the night, 
In silvery raiment, like a sprite, 
Rising out of the tulip flower, — 
Your gaudy palace of an hour, — 


Sailing above its golden walls, 

As soon as the grateful twilight falls; 

I, pleased, can watch your flights so airy, 
Unconscious burlesque of a fairy! 


Flashing radiance like a gem, 

You light upon the lily’s stem. 

All things beautiful you make 
More beautiful for your sweet sake. 


You doze away the summer day, 
Hidden from the sultry ray, 

In the scarlet-chambered rose, 
Or the milk-white elder blows. 


But when I take you in my hand, 

To see your grace, though ever so bland, 
All my misplaced tenderness - 

Tarnishes your dainty dress. 


Scattering your matchless plumes, — 
Garments quite beyond our looms, — 
What a damaged sylph you look! 

As though by every friend forsook.. 


So look I, when cruel Fate, 
With a touch too desperate, 
Handles me, and leaves me then 
A spectacle for gods and men. 


Frowsy mothling, child of the night, 
With ragged wings, like a battered sprite, 
With feeble motions, tired and slow, 

_ The glaring daylight mocks your woe! 


—————_————— 


—— In one of the few histories of the early 
life of the pilgrim fathers in Plymouth col- 
ony, it is stated that a party was sent out 
into the wilderness to procure provisions for 
their first Thanksgiving (the origin of our 
own Thanksgiving Day), and they brought 
back a plentiful supply of game. Among the 
animals mentioned, the historian speaks of 
wild turkeys weighing sixty pounds. Our 
domestic fowl is derived from that source; 
yet it seems hardly credible they should have 
degenerated so much in size in the past two 
hundred and fifty years. : 2 
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SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HE elder ladies settled themselves in a 
group. Mrs. Conklin, from one of the 
farms over the river, took out her knitting. 
She was a healthy, happy, rosy-cheeked grand- 
mother, and her fingers flew fondly in and 
out of the tiny red stocking. Jennie brought 
her mother’s book, and took a glance around. 
“O,” she said, ‘‘it is like a bit of heaven 
framed in—isn’t it? Just look at the sky 
overhead, and the tree tops and mountain 
tops holding it up, as it were! And a 
whole long, lovely day! I did not expect to 
come.” 
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‘‘Itis the daily bread for this day,” said 
papa, softly, shaking hands all round. 

‘* And cakes and cream, and fruit off of the 
twelve trees. And the seventy palms, with 
their shade and beauty,” added Jennie. 

‘* You have brought some of the sunshine. 
You seldom go empty-handed,” returned papa. 

Dick turned and looked at her just then. 
She had such a clear, sweet, tender expression, 
—the nameless something better than beauty. 
A slender, graceful figure, white and peachy- 
pink tints, with brown hair andeyes. Herdress 
was white. and a marvel of workmanship, with 
its bias. tucking, and straight tucking, and 
bands of embroidery. Fan once quoted her; 
but mamma reminded her that there were 
seven of us, and that tucks must be divided by 
that number. 

‘‘ Where shall we go first?” asked Dick of a 
party of girls. 
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‘* To the Cascade,” replied Mr. Ogden. 
‘¢-You are not girls,” said Fan, saucily. 

‘* But you know you wouldn’t that one of 
us were left behind,” he quoted, sentimen- 
tally. 

‘* Don’t flatter yourself toomuch. Modesty 
is becoming to young people.” 

‘*Do you expect to find the old ones sitting 
on the steps of time, with no veils over their 
faces?” 

They all laughed. . Fan took Jennie Ryder’s 
arm, and Winthrop fell back with me. Stuart 
was right behind, with the prettiest girl he 
could find, as usual. 

‘* How enchantingly beautiful! ” exclaimed 
Winthrop. ‘It is a series of pictures. See 
those riotous vinés and the last year’s Aaron’s- 
beard clinging to the branches. And the 
mosses and ferns! O, look!” 

‘* How curious!” said Jennie.  “‘ Thatis a 
walking fern.” 

‘¢O, you know it!” and Winthrop glanced 
up in a pleased fashion. 

**T havea fern bed athome. These interest 
me in their peculiar manner of growing.” 

‘* And she has the cunningest winter fern- 
eries that you ever saw, Mr. Ogden,” said 
Fan. 

‘I like them wonderfully. They always 
give me a peculiar sensation of the quiet and 
shade in which they grow. They are like the 

Quakers — never surprising you with any 
gaudy freaks of blossoming. O, were any 
of you here a month ago?” 

‘** IT came for rhododendrons one day,” Jen- 
nie answered. 

‘* What crowds and crowds of trees! I gen- 
erally come in August; soI miss them. How 
glorious they must be! What colors?” 

‘*Pure white, and pale, blossomy pink.” 

“Those are my favorites. I sometimes 
think I was meant for country life. I like the 
growing and blossoming, the ripening and 
the fruit. Autumn rounds everything so per- 

fectly!” 

** Yes,” said Dick, ‘‘ there is always a great 
richness in autumn. The smells of the drying 
fields, the shocked corn, the apples, and pears, 
and grapes; and the leaves all aglow, the 
chestnuts full of yellow burs! You ought to 
come then, Mr. Ogden.” 

**T believe I will. Can’t we have a nutting 
party ? ” - 

‘*O, look!” 

We had been going on a few moments. 
Now we paused. It was so all the way up. 
Something to see and to feel, to pause and 
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sculptured and set as if by an artist hand- 
Richest moss, great, feathery fronds, pellu- 
cid waters, breaks of sunshine, and haunts of 
deep gloom. Now, we were serious, then we 
laughed gayly at some quick jest. It takes so 
little to amuse when one is young and happy! 
We passed the stream at length, and went 
on to the mountain top. What a fair, outly- 
ing prospect! There were the village below, 
the church spires, some tall factory chimneys, 
and, beyond it all, mountains again. I thought 
of the hills standing about Jerusalem, and the 
Lord everywhere standing about his people. 
“QO,” exclaimed Fan, at length, ‘‘ we must 
go back! Who will get our dinner?” 
‘* Who will eat it, is a subject of more seri- 
ous consideration,” said Winthrop. 
“ And if, 

‘When we get there 

The cupboard is bare’ —”? 


‘¢ That would be a dire misfortune. By the 
time we reach the bottom we shall be as hun- 
gry as bears.” 
‘You might comfort yourself like the old 
man of Kilkenny,” said Stuart. 
‘* How was that?” inquired Winthrop. 
Stuart’s eyes twinkled with their fun-loving 
light as he began, — 
‘* *There was an old man of Kilkenny, 

Who never had more than a penny. 


He spent all that money in onions and honey, 
This wayward old man of Kilkenny.’.”’. 


They all laughed heartily. We began our 
descent, but were changed about. Everybody 
helped the one who came to hand. Now it 
was Dick, then Mr. Ogden or Stuart. We 
slipped, and scrambled, and uttered small 
shrieks, making the way lively. 

‘¢ See here!” exclaimed Winthrop; ‘ a wild 
rose and buds! I think them so especially 
beautiful! Who is Queen of the May, to be 
crowned?” 

“You are too late,” laughed Fan. ‘‘ May 
has gone.” 

‘¢ Queen of midsummer, then. Miss Endi- 
cott, accept this late treasure. Let it blossom 
and wither on your heart—sweets to the 
sweet.” , 

This was to Fan. Her blue eyes laughed 
saucily. 

“The sweet in both cases being about 
alike,” she made answer. 

He gave it to her in a mock sentimental 
fashion, as his speech had been. She fastened 
it in the bosom of her dress, making a sweep- 
ing courtesy. A strange flash gloomed over 





drink in with all one’s soul. Here, a rock 


Dick Fairlie’s face. I do not think any one 
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else observed it; but it sent my heart up to 
my throat ina moment. I understood, with 
a kind of secret sense, that it was both love 
and jealousy. I glanced at gay, laughing 
Fan. Did she mistrust? 

I felt strangely, sadly wise, as if in five 
minutes I had grown years older. A thing 
like this coming into our very midst! Well, 
among so many girls, there would, probably, 
be one or two marriages; and who more likely 
than wingspme, beguiling Fan? 

In the valley they were at work. A fire had 
been kindled, and a great tea-kettle was swing- 
inginthe blaze. Baskets were being unpacked, 
and cloths and dishes laid out, and everybody 
talked together. 

‘* Rose,” said papa, ‘I have been looking 
for you. Miss Oldways wants you to help 
with the table. Where are Daisy, and Lil, 
and Tim?” : 

‘‘ Nelly promised to keep watch and ward 
to-day.” And with that I shook,out my large, 
white kitchen apron, which nearly covered the 
skirt of my dress, and went to work in good 
earnest. s : 

‘*T suppose we do enjoy things better when 
we have to work for them,” said old Mrs. 
Granby. ‘*‘ We rush round helter-skelter, get 
our puddings shaken up, our nice, crisp pie- 
crust jammed and brokén, eat biscuits that 
have been spread for three hours, and a bite 
of cold meat; and, after we have gone home 
to think it over, it seems ever so much better 
than a great dinner.” 

‘* The good fellowship adds. I never goon 
a picnic but I think of the apostles’ having 
all things in common,” returned Miss Old- 
ways. 

‘* Yes,” said papa, ‘‘ they gave of their time, 
and their interest, and love, as well. It was 
not merely a little money. They brought in 
the whole family, and bestowed with the 
open-handed tenderness that blesses the giver 
also.” 

I heard snatches of their talk as I ran 
around, and snatches of other talk. Here 
were sandwiches dripping with jelly, that had, 
somehow, been upturned in the basket. 

‘* Jelly is fashionable with meats,” suggested 
some one. 

‘There! I haven’t put in a single spoon! 
And I took the trouble to tie red threads around 
each handle, then left them on the dresser. 
That was smart!” 

‘*Is every plateused? Let’scount. All the 
elders must come first. Thirty, thirty-one, — 
and the young girls to wait on the table, — 
thirty-eight, — it’s but fair that their mothers 
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should have the best once in a while, — sixty- 
one. Now ring the bell.” 

They filled up the first table, putting a little 
child here and there. The tea and coffee 
steamed out their appetizing fragrance, and, 
as we had no vases, we placed mounds of fern, 
and grasses, and wild flowers on the table. 
Everybody ate and drank, and had a good 
time. The dishes were washed, wiped, and 
put on again, the children summoned, and 
after a while all had feasted. 

Then the elders fell into a pleasant chat 
again. Phases of religious experience were 
compared in a homely way, mixed up with 
the turning of a gown or buying of a carpet. 
With others, grace and gardening went hand 
in hand. Such magnificent clove pinks! such 
luscious monthly roses—blue salvias, that 
were quite a rarity! sick neighbors who en- 
joyed them! 

Well, is it not the true living, after all? Is 
religion the sacred Sunday thing that must be 
laid by and not profaned by common every- 
day uses? When these people had exchanged 
thoughts on trials and mercies, faith that could 
see and weak faith that stumbled, compared 
and comforted one another, who shall say 
that it was not as good as a sermon? Why 
should we not help to lift each other up in our 
common needs? Great things come to very 
few only. 

The children ran and played, and at last 
settled to a tremendous game of Copenha- 
gen. Iwas watching them, when Winthrop 
came. 

‘*Where is your sister?” he asked. 
have been hunting everywhere for her. 
you take a walk with me?” fe 

I assented; yet we had not gone far before 
the bell rang. 

‘*The children are tc sing their carols 
now.” 

“I suppose you have heard them fifty 
times.” 

‘* Fifty-one will not surfeit me. I must look 
after my class.” F 

‘© Q, bother! 


“cc I 
Will 


Look after me a little while. 


I am going back to the city on Saturday, and : . 


I shall not see you for ever so long. I actu- 
ally envy that dolt of a Duncan, who is sick 
at your house.. I never met two girls that I 
liked so well. I don’t see how there is any 
goodness left for the parish.” 

He uttered all this in a rather cross, ag- 
grieved tone, which made it sound so comical 
that I could not forbear laughing. 

‘*O, you don’t know. I wonder if I might 
trust you with a secret?” 
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He flushed to the roots of his hair. 
comfortable chill went over me. 

‘* There are your aunts,” I said, glad to be 
relieved from the sudden embarrassment. 

The carriage came up through the opening, 
Miss Lucy dressed in white, and looking very 
sweet. Papa went to speak to them. The 
children were ‘‘ gathering from near and from 
far.” Iwas so much gratified that the Church- 
ills had come in time forthe singing! What 
if dresses were limp, and stained, and soiled, 
hats awry, and curls blown in tangles? There 
were hosts of happy faces. 

Papa generally wrote a childish hymn for 
special occasions, and mamma arranged the 
music. They sang that, then several Easter 
carols. 

‘“*How delightful it is!” Miss Lucy ex- 
claimed. ‘*And you have had a good time 
all day long? I wish I were a little girl! O, 
they are not going to stop! Please ask them 
to sing again. Would Christmas carols be 
out of place?” 

I mentioned it to papa, who smiled in his 
sweet fashion, and acquiesced. We had Kings 
of Orient, Wonderful Night, and Ring out 
Merry Bells for Christmas. How sweet those 
young voices sounded on the summer air! I 
was really proud of the children. They stood 
reverently until papa dismissed them with the 
Benediction. 

The wagons and carriages began to come 
in, and were filled. Some chose to walk home 
and let others ride. Fan came up, and we 
paused to say a few words to the Churchills, 
then to Miss Ryder, who declared that every- 
thing had been delightful, and that she felt 
ten years yoinger. Dick was very grave, I 
remarked, and scarcely spoke. 

We were in marching order at last. Fan 
and Mr. Ogden brought up the rear. I gave 
them a quick glance, but was hurried on, and 
occupied in answering the children’s ques- 
tions. Yet I wondered a little what she had 
been about since dinner. 

We knew afterwards. The young people 
had rambled off, settling presently to the one 
they liked best. Annie Fellowes and Mr. Hun- 
ter dated their engagement from this very 
stroll. Fan considerately kept out of the way 
at first, as if she, too, had a sense-of danger. 
But Dick found her after a while, and insisted 
that she should come and view one particular 
place. 

He had always loved her in a fashion. She 
laughed at him, teased him one moment, and 
was sisterly at the next. He did not under- 
stand her nature or her needs; yet he had 
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many qualities that would render a woman 
very happy. But he blundered into the love- 
making, to her surprise at first. When she 
found how thoroughly in earnest he was, and 
how sincere his affection appeared, her heart 
smote her. She held for him only a sisterly 
regard; and she tried to explain this in the’ 
kindest manner. He would have had her try, 
or taken her love upon trust; but she was too 
conscientious for this. She did not want him 
to have even a little hope to be ,miserable 
upon, and blame her in the end. 

The interview had excited and troubled her 
a great deal. She ran off in the solitude of 
the woods to have a little cry, and then to 
efface traces of her agitation. She was just 
returning, when Mr. Ogden had picked her 
up in his' imperious fashion. Feeling quite 
safe for the present, she had allowed him to 
take his way, never dreaming that she had 
stepped from one flame to another. 

Their conversation for a while proved des- 
ultory and pointless. They lagged behind 
until Fanny grew nervous again, and insisted 
upon hurrying on, He had asked her to drive 
out with him the next afternoon, and she de- 
clined. ; 

‘* May I not come over to tea, then, —if you 
are not going to have other company?” 

‘“‘] dare say mamma and the rest will be 
pleased to entertain you,” she answered, care- 
lessly. ‘ 

“T don’t want any one but just you. On 
my last day I deserve some indulgence. And 
I have so many questions to ask!” 

** Don’t ask them,” she said, sharply. 

‘I must ask one.” 

She expressed no curiosity or anxiety; but 
her heart beat so loudly, it seemed as if he 
must hear it. Dick Fairlie’s love-making had 
been honest and true; but this young man — 
and she walked on the more rapidly. 

‘Yes, one question. How else should I 
know? And it is too great a risk to leave you 
without a word —” 

‘“*Mr. Ogden, I think you have lost your 
senses,” she interrupted. 

“IT thought so myself to-day, when you 
went off with that Fairlie. I know he was 
with you this afternoon, that he loves you, 
and I resolved to have mysay. I donot mean 
to lose you through being a laggard. My 
darling, can you — do you—” 

Fan turned and faced him. 
and angry. 

‘Mr. Ogden,” she said, decisively, ‘* that is. 
enough. It may be your habit to make love 
to city girls on a fortnight’s acquaintance; but 
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it is not mine to receive it. I have been 
friendly with you because I thought you a 
gentleman.” 

**Fanny! Miss Endicott!” And he con- 
fronted her in so authoritative a fashion, that 
she felt his strength at once. ‘* You mistake 
me altogether. I am zo? in the habit of tri- 
fling. If I speak now, it is because I must 
leave you, and I know another loves you. You 
have only to say that you prefer him, and I 
will be silent.” 

He waited several moments for her to an- 
swer. But how could she? It was a cruel 
strait. Her cheeks were crimson with shame. 

‘¢ Then I think I have a right to be heard.” 

She summoned all her reckless bravery. 

**Mr. Ogden,” she began, in an ironical 
tone, “‘ how long do you suppose you could 
remember? It would be the wildest of folly 
to listen to you.” 

‘* You doubt me altogether! What shall I 
do to convince you? Let me have that with- 
ered rose at your throat. I gave it to you 
this morning, and it will be precious to me. 
How long a probation will you set me? A 
year? Well, when you receive this rose back 
again some day, you will know that I am still 
of the same mind.” 

He took it and dropped it into his pocket 
memorandum. Then they walked on in si- 
lence. On the way the children were dis- 
persed nearest their homes. By the church 
Fanny and Mr. Ogden came up with the last. 
She did not dare leave him, or she would 
have joined her father. Some fascination 
kept her under his influence. They paused 
at the gate. The others had entered. 

‘*Do you want me to come to-morrow?” 

His voice was quite peremptory. 

oi? oe 

Hers sounded as if tears were not far off; 
and, though the long lashes shaded her eyes, 
he read in them, furthermore, something that 
she did not know was there. 

‘*Very well. If you love me, as I hope 
you will some day, Ican wait. You will learn 
how truly every word was meant. I think you 
will be noble enough to admit it. Good by, 
little darling.” 

He gave her one kiss, and was gone. She 
flew up the path, and into the wide hall, pale 
as a ghost. We were all there, — mamma, 
with baby in her arms, Tiny Tim hanging to 
her skirt, Lily and Daisy talking like two 
chatterboxes. There was a promiscuous heap 
of hats and baskets on the floor. 

‘‘ Children,” exclaimed papa, *‘ don’t set 
your mother crazy! Take some of these arti- 
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cles $o the kitchen. There! I nearly stepped 
into some one’s hat! Rose, my dear—” 

Fan entered at this moment. Papa stood 
first; so she put her arms around his neck, and 
gave a little sob. 

‘* My dear girl, youare tired to death! How 
pale you look! Mamma, would a cup of tea 
do her any good? Isn’t our supper nearly 
ready?” 

I hung up the hats, and sent Daisy off with 
a cargo of baskets. 

*“*No; I don’t want a mouthful. It was a 
splendid day! but I am tired to the uttermost, 
and would like to drop into bed without a 
word. Or, if I was Edith, and mamma would 
cuddle me in her arms! O, dear!” 

I think mamma guessed something was 
amiss. She gave baby to me, and went 
straight to Fan. ‘ ; 

‘*O, mamma, darling, what would the world 
be without you? I feel as if I had been lost 
somewhere, and just come to light. Do I 
really belong to you?” 

With that she gave a hysterical laugh, which 
ended with passionate crying. 
‘“Tamababy! There! Iam ashamed of 
myself! Let me run and put away my tog- 
gery, and, may be, I shall come to my senses.” 
The children were washed and brushed. 
Stuart had just come in, and we sat down to 
the table. Fanny entered presently; but she 
neither ate nor drank, and appeared quite un- 
like herself. Indeed, I do not think she came 
to her senses until she and mamma had a 
good long talk, she lying in her fresh, cool 
bed. The friendly dusk hid herscarlet cheeks, 
but it could not keep her voice steady. All 
the naughtiness was confessed, except the lit- 
tle that could not be told until long afterwards, 

when events justified it. 

‘*My dear girl, I am extremely sorry, and 
yet I do not know how you could have avoid- 
ed the trouble. You did quite right, if you 
could not love Mr. Fairlie; and Mr. Ogden’s 
haste was ungenerous and inexcusable. And 
now go to sleep, my darling. If we have any 
better thoughts to-morrow, we will comfort 
one another with them.” : 

So she kissed her, and left her alone. 

We were all pretty tired the next morning. 
The children slept late, and Fanny was un- 
usually languid. Stuart was the only ener- 
getic one, and he was off bright and early, on 
another excursion with the boys. 

It seemed strange to think of Fan having 
had two offers of marriage; at least one, we 





knew, was in good faith. The other mamma 
was not decided about. 
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**Poor little girl,” said papa, kissing her 
fondly, ‘‘ your troubles are beginning early in 
life.” 

“You think, like the old lady in the coup- 
let, — 


* Wires and briers, needles and pins ; 
When you are married your trouble begins.’ ’’ 


And Fan laughed with a trifle of the old arch- 
ness. 

“Not exactly. Your mother and I have 
been very happy.” - 

Still there was a perplexed expression on 
papa’s face, as if he could not quite explain 
the puzzle. ‘* 

‘But then, no one could ever be as good, 
or splendid, or as lovely as you are!” 

‘*Any more adjectives, Fanny?” and he 
smiled. 

“Yes, a hostofthem. But I am generous, 
and spare your blushes. What troubles me 
most is how I am to meet all these people 
again. Papa, suppose you lock me up in the 
study!” 

‘* Such matters have to settle themselves,” 
returned mamma. ‘Only, in the future I 
want you to be'a little more careful.” 

‘*The penalty of womanhood! Suppose I 
slip back again to happy childhood!” 


CHAPTER X. 


IMMEDIATELY after the picnic, Nelly was 
made ready to visit an old parishioner, living 
on a farm thirty miles away. One of .the 
children went a while every summer. Mr. 
Ogden did not come over, but left town on 
Saturday. That somehow stamped the epi- 
sode as pastime. With all her gayety, Fan 
did feel badly over it, a trifle mortified that he 
should have ventured upon such a freedom. 

It was to make no change with the Church- 
ills, however. Indeed, we received quite a 
handsome compliment from them the next 
week. Mr. Churchill invited papa to go up 
in the mountains with him. He had some 
business concerning a tract of woodland, that 
a railroad company wanted to purchase, and 
thought it would be a nice trip. 

The house appeared so strange without 
him! Not but that mamma was quite capa- 
ble. of carrying it on, but we missed him 
sadly. Ann lamented Nelly’s absence, and 
declared ‘‘ there wasn’t a childer too many.” 

Louis improved rapidly. He had fretted 
somewhat about the Churchills’ carriage, and 
begged papa to hire one for him. I think he 
was getting a little humanized. He would 
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join Fan and me at our sewing, and talked in 
his peculiar fashion. I never could tell how 
much he believed, or whether he advanced 
his opinions merely for argument’s sake. He 
had a great deal of morbid pride, and a way 
of putting the briery parts outside. 

And he did have a fearful temper. Besides 
the quickness, it had in it a brooding vindic- 
tiveness. He could not seem to forgive inju- 
ries or slights, and he was very jealous of 
Stuart, though he affected a lofty indifference 
to those bright, engaging qualities. 

Stuart, on the other hand, did get into a 
good deal of mischief. He headed raids on 
the farmers’ trees and melon patches, and one 
night the water was let out of the dam, which 
caused a great commotion. Of course he 
was an immense favorite with the boys. 

When papa came home, there was a letter 
from Stephen, answering the one announcing 
the illness. He had been very much per- 
plexed in the business, and found it necessary 
to go to Paris. He would not be able to re- 
turn until late in the fall. As school began 
the 1oth of Septembér, it would be best to 
send Stuart immediately. Would Mrs. Endi- 
cott see that he was made ready? 

If Louis preferred, when he was well enough 
to resume his studies, to board in some quiet 
family, Stephen considered it a better plan. 
‘* Not that I mean this to be construed into a 
desire for you to keep him, my dear friend,” 
he wrote. ‘‘You have too much on your 
hands already, and I feel as if I had added, a 
great burden. But if he decides upon this 
course, will you help him to find a suitable 
person? I do not think him strong enough 
to be regularly in school.” 

Louis made no comment for several days, 
then declared that he did not mean to be 
buried alive in a country village through a 
dreary winter. He would go back to Wilbur- 
ton. There were plenty of families who 
would take him to board. 

Just at this juncture one of his cousins, a 
year or two older than himself, invited him to 
go to Canada to recruit his health. He was 
to start early in September, and would call 
for him. 

He accepted the invitation at once, without 
even consulting papa. 

‘¢T suppose it is as well, though,” papa said, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘He does need bracing up, 
and the change will be just the thing for him. 
We can hear, meanwhile, from Stephen about 
this Wilburton arrangement.” 

The boys both went to Westburg with papa 
for some new clothes. Stuart was frantic to 
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get back to school, though it was more for the 
sake of friends than study. He had enjoyed 
himself splendidly, to be sure, and there were 
lots of jolly fellows in Wachusetts, to say 
nothing of the girls. He meant to come back 
some time, and have it all over. Since he 
couldn’t go to Canada, which he thought 
rather — he might as well be off at 
once. 

He spent a day and evening saying good 
by to his friends in the village. He had his 
trunk packed, strapped, and out on the porch 
early in the morning, ate his breakfast in a 
hurry, kissed the children, and ‘bade Ann a 
laughing farewell, accompanied with a new 
calico gown, which she thought an immense 
favor. 

Papa gave him a little counsel, in a low tone 
of voice, but he did not appear to listen very 
attentively. He was a boy without a bit of 
sentiment or tender regard. He merely sang 
out, “‘Good by, old chap,” to Louis, and, 
though he thanked us for our kindness, it Was 
only a gentlemanly instinct. Then he sprang 
into the stage, and was off. 

‘*T don’t know whether I should like to have 
such a son or not,” mamma said, slowly, as we 
entered papa’s study. ‘‘He is bright, and 
manly, and entertaining, but he leaves you 
with a feeling that out of sight is out of 
mind.” 

‘“‘T have tried to sow a little good seed.” 
Yet papa shook his head gravely. 

“But you are afraid that it is in sandy 
ground,” Fan added, with a touch of comfort- 
ing sweetness in her voice. ‘I have not 
much faith in its bearing fruit, but I do believe 
he has come to have more consideration for 
Louis.” 

‘*'Yes, which is a point getned: Louis will 
have the harder struggle, for his temperament 
and his health are against him; but he will 
be steadier in anything he undertakes. I 
have become deeply interested in both of 
them, and I do not feel as if it was going to 
end here.” 

It seemed as if the day was to be venmadid 
memorable for us. In the midst of this talk 
came a sudden hard ring. I answered it, and 
found Mr. Fairlie’s man, with a frightened 
look in his face. 

‘If you please, miss, is your father in?” he 
asked. 

** Papa!” 

He answered the summons. 

‘«The master is very bad, sir. They want 
to see you right away. Mr. Dick is taking it 
dreadful hard.” 


-in order. 
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“Mr. Fairlie!” exclaimed papa, in amaze; 
‘‘why, I saw him yesterday, and well.” 

‘* He’s been rather queer in his head for two 
It was the sun or something. 
The doctor’s 


or three days. 
About midnight he was taken. 
given him up now.” 

“Yes,” said papa, bewildered; «7 be 
there directly.” 

‘*T’ve the wagon here for you, sir.” 

He just kissed mamma, and went, without 
another word. Such calls left no room for 
discussion. 

‘‘It cannot be possible,” ejaculated Fan. 

‘* Mrs. Fairlie and Kate away,” said mam- 
ma. ‘* How very sad!” : 

We had not the heart to talk about it, ain 
separated for our morning’s employment. 
The children went off to school; Fan assisted 
in the kitchen, and I went to put my rooms 
Tabby came up stairs, followed by 
her small gray and white kitten, who was a 
puffy ball of frolic. She glanced around the 
room in a curious, complacent fashion. 

‘*Yes, Tabby,” I said, “‘the plague of your 
life has departed. I don’t believe we have 
learned to like boys so very much, after 
all.” 

‘*No,” returned Tabby, with a grave whisk 
of the tail, while the kitten made a vigorous 
attack on the bits of sunshine quivering . 
through the great sycamore leaves. 

Dinner came, but no papa. Louis had re- 
turned from his drive in a cheerful mood. 
We could not wait dinner on account of the 
children, but the prolonged absence gave us a 
little hope. 

It was dashed down presently. The church 
bell began to toll. * We glanced at each other 
with startled eyes. 

‘* Poor Dick!” said Fan, turning her head; 
and I knew her eyes were fuil of tears. I 
could not help a curious thought. What if 
this sorrow should bring them together? 

Miss Churchill made us a nice long call in 
the afternoon, and before she had gone papa 
returned. A telegram had been sent to Mrs: 
Fairlie and Kate at Bridgeport, on their 
homeward route, and Dick had begged papa’ 
to go to the station for them. 

‘‘What a terrible shock!” exclaimed Miss 
Churchill. ‘A man in apparently perfect 
health, too, though Dr. Hawley once spoke 
of his having some trouble with his heart. 
Was that the cause?” 

‘“‘T have no doubt it helped. He had com- 
plained of a dull, heavy headache for two or 
three days, and yesterday the sun affected 
him considerably. At midnight he was taken 
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with paralysis. But, brief as the time was, it 
found him ready.” 
‘* He has been a good, upright man. 
ton always esteemed him highly.” 
‘*He was more than that, Miss Churchill; 
he was an earnest Christian. If the house- 


Ken- 


hold had been of one mind, workers in the: 


vineyard, he would have lived a fuller and 
more joyous Christian life. But we are to 
push our way through hinderances. God gave 
him grace and strength, and perfected him in 
good deeds. And though I shall grieve for a 
true and stanch friend, I shall also rejoice 
that he has gone to his reward — better far 
than any earthly happiness.” 

**You loved him very much,” 
Churchill, deeply moved. 

‘*T did, indeed.” 

‘Tt is a sad loss to his family.” 

‘* My heart aches for Richard. He and his 
father were tender friends, and the watching 
through long hours, the not being able to 
give him up, was agonizing in the extreme.” 

**I wonder if I could be of any comfort to 
Mrs. Fairlie.” 

**T wish you would call to-morrow,” said 
papa. “I think I 7 have to come to you 
and your brother now.’ 

‘Tam sure I should be happy to give you 
any assistance in my power. I have been 
thinking lately that we might live quite too 
much for ourselves.” 

‘For the night cometh, in which no man 
can work,” said papa, solemnly. 

An awe fell over us all. One and another 
dropped in to wonder at the occurrence. Sud- 
den deaths shock a community greatly. Even 
the children did not want to play, but sat on 
the porch, gazing into vacancy. Louis went 
up stairs directly after supper, but I heard him 
pacing his room restlessly. I had put the lit- 
tle ones to bed, and was going down stairs, 
when he called. 

‘*Did you want anything?” I inquired. 

‘*No — that is — are you busy?” 

‘** Not particularly.” 

‘“‘Tam going away so soon,” he said, apol- 
ogetically. 

‘* And if I can do anything for you I shall 
be glad to,” I mage answer, cheerfully. 
“¢Shall I come in and read?” 

‘Thank you—I don’t care about that. I 
am in an odd, inconsequent mood to-night. 
Suppose you talk to me. I believe your voice 
has a soothing effect.” 

‘*Let us go down on the porch. 
cooler.” 

‘* Where are the others?” 


said Miss 


It is 
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‘Papa and Fanny have zone for a call. 
Mamma is in the nursery.” 

‘*T wanted only you.” 

‘* Come down, then.” 

I brought out an easy-chair, and dropped 
into my own small rocker. Tabby sprang 
into my lap, and turned round three times 
before she came to the actual settling point. 
The moon was nearly at its fyll, and made 
silvery shadows through the vine leaves. The 
dewy air was fragrant, and the night musical 
with chirp and hum of countless insects. 

‘*It is quite a relief to be rid of Stuart,” he 
began, presently. ‘‘And when I am gone 
you will be more comfortable still, doubtless.” 

“‘T think you are quite comfortable to get 
on with now,” I replied, cheerfully. 

‘*Which implies — there was atime. Miss 
Endicott, do you think I have improved any?” 

‘*T do not know as it would be hardly fair 
to judge you by the first week or two. You 
were on the eve of a severe illness, with your 
nervous system completely disorganized.” 

‘*But since then? Be honest.” 

‘“*‘T think you have been pleasanter, more 
considerate, not so easily ruffled,” I answered, 
slowly. 

‘* Please don’t fancy me fishing for compli- 
ments.” 

‘*Compliments from me would not be se 
very flattering to one’s vanity. They do not 
carry weight enough.” 

‘*You believe that one. could overcome — 
any fault?” with a pause between the words. 

‘* With God's help, yes.” 

‘* Without God’s help — what then?” 

I was always so afraid of going astray in 
these talks! I could feel what I meant, but I 
could not explain it clearly. 

‘‘Every good and perfect gift cometh from 
God,” I made answer. ‘And the desire to be 
better or stronger, to overcome any fault, 
must proceed from: him.” 

‘“*Then why doesn’t he make Christians 
perfect?” 

‘“*God gives us a work to do 
‘My grace shall be sufficient for thee.’ There- 
fore we are to strive ourselves. He shows us 
the right way, but if we seek out other paths, 
or if we sink into indolence, waiting for an 
angel to come and move our idle hands, or 
stir up our languid wills, can we reasonably 
blame him?” 

**T had not thought of that, I must confess. 
I had a fancy that— religion did all things 
for you.” 

‘*What, then, is the Christian warfare? 
You know that grand old St. Paul had to fight 


.. He says, 
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to the last, that he might not be a castaway. 
Yet I think no one ever doubted the genuine- 
ness of his conversion.” 

‘But if of his own determination he re- 
solved, he could do a great deal.” 

‘*T should be weak to deny it. People have 
done heroic deeds, suffered pain, and shame, 
and death, for pride, or some chosen’ idea. 
But when it is done for the sake of Him who 
saved us, it becomes so much the more noble. 
It is obeying him.” 

**TIs it an easy thing to be good, Miss En- 
dicott?” 

‘* Not for every one.” 

** You admit that natures are different?” 

**T do, cheerfully. Some people have very 
little self-control, others a great deal. Papa 
said your temperament and your health were 
against you.” 

‘* Did he say that?” was the eager question. 
‘* Well, there are a hundred things —I some- 
times have such headaches that I can hardly 
tell where I am, and if anything bothers me, 
I feel as if I could. stamp on it, crush it out of 
existence. And if it is a person—” 

**O, don’t, please,” I cried. ‘‘That is mur- 
der in one’s heart.” 

‘* And when any person annoys Stuart, he 
laughs at him, flings, jeers, and exasperates. 


It is his way; yet every one thinks he has a 


lovely temper. He always makes others an- 
gry. I have seen him get half a class by the 
ears, and in such a mess that no one knew 
what was the matter. And he stirs up all the 
bad blood in me.” 

** So you need patience, first of all.” 

‘* But I can’t stop to think.” 

‘Ah, that is just it. Stopping to think 
saves one.” 

** What else do I need?” 

**Don’t ask me, please,” I entreated. 

‘* Yes, I shall not let you evade me. 
me some copies to take with me. 
what next?” 

‘* Cheerfulness,” seeing that he corapelled me 
toit. “Your nature is morbid and melancholy. 
Just try to believe that people will like you.” 

‘* But they do not.” 

‘*Then you must give them something to like. 
Suppose we all hid away our brightnesses.” 

He laughed. ‘It would make a rather blue 
world. But to ¢vy for admiration —” 

‘You don’t try for admiration. You give 
fully and freely of the best you have. You 
remember about the little boy who hid his 
cake until it was mouldy.” 

‘*T believe that first plan is the way you do 
here. And you never have any lack.” 


Write 
Patience — 
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“Did you ever break off a sprig of sweet 
verbena? Three new shoots come in its 
place. Mamma explained it to me when I 
was a little girl, and said that if you nipped 
off one bit of pleasantness for a friend or 
neighbor, something grew instantly for the 
mext one. You never give away all your joy 
and good feeling.” - 

He sighed a little, and then said, slowly, — 

“*T believe I shall begin with my temper. 
I always knew that it was bad, and expected 
it would remain so all my life; but if it could 
be made a little ‘more reasonable —” 

“T am‘sure it can, if you will try. It is 
hard work to be fighting continually, to be on 
your guard against surprises, and often to 
have your best efforts misunderstood; yet it 
seems a grand thing to gain a victory over 
one’s self.” 

‘‘You make it so,” he replied, in a half 
doubtful tone. 

“T wish you could be good friends with 
papa. He is so much wiser, and can explain 
the puzzles. When you came to know him 
well, you would love him— you could not 
help it.” 

*¢ Some time — when I want such a friend,” 
he answered, a trifle coldly. 

I wondered why he could not see that I was 
ignorant and inexperienced, and that cither 
of my parents would be able to do so much 
better. The very confidence troubled me, lest 
I should misdirect him. 

We heard the voices coming up the path, 
and our talk ended. He remained a while, 
but was quite grave. 

I hoped that he might take a new start in 
the right way. If he would only go to the 
All-wise for help! . 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A LEARNED gentleman estimates that 
few speakers, or even writers, use more than 
three thousand words, although it has been 
calculated that our language contains, includ- 
ing the nomenclature of the arts, sciences, : 
and professions, one hundred thousand; yet 
a comparatively small number are in common 
use. Itis stated that a child only uses about 
one hundred words, and unless highly edu- 
cated he will never use more than three or 
four hundred words. Even Milton, - whose 
wealth of words seems amazing, uses only 
eight thousand words, and Shakespeare him- - 
self the ‘‘myriad minded,” only uses fifteen 
hundred words. * 
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A STOUT HEART; 
OR, 
THE STUDENT FROM OVER THE SEA. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DEATH OF ANGUS. 


NGUS MACGREGOR began now to man- 
ifest the decay, not so much of his physi- 

cal as mental powers. He would put on his 
armor, though ill able to sustain the weight 
of the heavy broadsword and the target, and 
wander away among the hills, where he would 
be found sitting upon a-rock or the roots of 
a tree, talking to himself. At other times he 
would call for his sons who were slain at Cul- 
loden, and talk to them as though they were 
present, and wake the whole family in the 
night with shouts, imagining himself leading 
men to battle. One day the girls returned, 
after a long quest, saying they could not find 
their grandfather. Allan and Jamie, alarmed, 
renewed the search, long without success. At 


length they discovered him seated upon a 
fragment of rock, with his back and head 
resting against a perpendicular cliff, well nigh 


concealed by foliage that hungover him. His 
bonnet and target lay beside him on the rock, 
evidently put there by himself. Allan took 
him by the hand. Itwascold. He had passed 
away without a struggle. 

Mr. Stewart now paid them another visit, ex- 
pressed himself highly pleased with the prog- 
ress made by Jamie, and gave him a multi- 
plication table that he had written out, told 
him the names of the figures, showed him 
how, with nine digits and a cipher, he could 
make any possible number, and explained to 
him the fundamental principles of arithmetic. 
He then told Allan Macgregor if, in the course 
of six weeks, he would send Jamie to the 
manse, and let him take care of his horse and 
cattle and do the chores around the house, he 
would instruct him till he should make such 
progress that he would not be ashamed to at- 
tend the parish school. 

It chanced, unfortunately for Allan, that, 
while anxious for the education of his chil- 
dren, and grateful for the opportunity present- 
ed, and desirous to improve it, he was never 
less able to meet the attendant expense. He 
had lost several sheep and lambs in the spring, 
‘ and wool bore a low price; so, also, did cattle. 
The catch of fish had been small, and, with the 
exception of oats, frost had injured the grain. 





Now, as Jamie was going to the manse, he 
must bring — so Mr. Stewart said — an arith- 
metic, slate, and pencils, a reading-book, writ- 
ing-book, quills, ink, and should have a knife, 
in order that he might learn to make his own 
pens. Then he must have a pair of shoes, — he 
could not go barefoot, or wear brogues, — 
breeches, and jacket, and dress like other folks, 
for he shrank from appearing singular by 
wearing the entire Highland dress. But how 
to do this and pay the rent was the question 
that was revolved in the minds of Allan and 
his wife, and looked at from every point of 
view. 

‘*My fechtin days hae gane, I doubt, wife,” 
said Allan; and he resolved to sell a pair of 
pistols, richly ornamented, that he had brought 
from France. In this way, by pinching them- 
selves and the other children in respect to 
clothes, trenching still farther upon the pro- 
visions saved for winter, — the girls declaring 
‘*they wad live on water brose (meal and wa- 
ter) sae Jamie might gae decen’ amang the 
gran’ fowk,” — they hoped to pay the rent, in- 
cur the additionaléxpense, and not be left abso- 
lutely penniless in case of sickness or death. 
Having made his arrangements.and collected 
his freight, Allan set out alone for. market. 

If ever a man was possessed of a kind heart 
and generous and self-sacrificing spirit, that 
man was Allan Macgregor. But the old, tur- 
bulent blood was in his veins, and there were 
times when, hard bestead, pressed by poverty, 
and put to it to supply the wants of his young 
family and pay his rent, the old fire would 
rekindle, and he would look at the arms, 
black from neglect, the broadsword glued to _ 
its scabbard with rust, and long for the old 
days of strife, when none who could take 
need lack, till his daily toil became the great- 
est. drudgery; it was with difficulty he could 
work, and he even despised himself for doing 
it, wild gushes of passion came over him, he 
was like one demented. He was hoeing, per- 
haps; would smash the hoe upon the ground, 
and break the handle short off. Perhaps he 
was putting a hoop ona herring barrel; would 
stave the head in with a blow of the adze, fall 
to cursing the barrel, the herrings, and ilka 
fisherman who ever drew a net, kick the bar- 
rel, herrings and all, into the loch, and fling 
the adze after it; and, after the tornado had 
expended itself, set to work repairing the dam- 
age. 

Consideration in respect to the influence of 
such frenzy upon his children, and the re- 
proaches of his conscience, led him to severe 
struggles for the mastery of this savage tem- 
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per, so different from his usual demeanor. 
But he met with very little success. 

The instructions of Mr. Stewart, however, 
and the reading of the Scriptures by him in 
his hearing, put him upon a new method of 
seeking relief whenever he felt the demon 
rising. If opportunity permitted, he left his 
work, went away and prayed almost frantically 
for help to cast him out, and went back, calmed 
and strengthened, to his labor; thus, also, in 
confession after having broken his resolve. 

No one knew of these struggles, no ear but 
that of the Almighty heard his cries, for he 
confined his thoughts to his own breast, and 
crept to his place of prayer as stealthily as 
though he were tracking the red deer among 
the hills. And his wife, although she noticed 
the improvement in his temper, had no sus- 
picion of the influence moulding the rugged 
nature of her husband with the silent, irre- 
sistible power of frost driving wedges into the 
seams of the rock. 

She obtained the first intimation of it at his 
return from market, though even then not 
fully enlightened in respect to the matter. 

The visits of the minister, and the conse- 
quences naturally following, had occasioned 
considerable change in the domestic affairs 
of the Macgregors. With true housewifely 
pride, Alice wished to present a decent ap- 
pearance when the minister came. She had 
“long lived in the Lowlands, was familiar with 
the modes of life there, and had sent by her 
husband for some groceries to which they had 
not been accustomed, and for other articles, 
among them a candlestick and wicking, and 
quite set her heart upon having them. 

Hitherto the turf fire had in general an- 
swered every purpose. Its dull light sufficed 
to taik, spin, and knit by. The old tales and 
the old songs seemed all the more heartsome 
and real when told or sung by its faint glow; 
and when sewing was to be done, the slips of 
bog fir amply supplied the deficiency; and 
they, save when company was to be enter- 
tained, made short evenings. 

But now it was another matter. There were 
reading and writing to be done. Alice, also, 
had observed that Mr. Stewart read with dif- 
ficulty by the unsteady, sputtering torch; that 
his book and his linen’ were sometimes soiled 
with soot. Her pride was touched,.and she 
resolved to have some dips. Besides, they 
had candles at Hugh Anderson’s, and the min- 
ister went there. With this end in view, she 
persuaded Allan to kill a bullock, and take 
the meaf and hide to market with him, in or- 


der that she might obtain the rough tallow | 
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to make soap and candles, instead of, as orti- 
narily, driving the animal to the butcher. 

Allan went alone upon this occasion; and 
never did his wife and children await his re- 
turn with a more livély interest. But when, 
on his arrival, her impatience led her to meet 
him at the shore, he had brought not half of 
the articles she so much desired, nor even 
those most coveted; but, instead, a hand- 
some Bible of large type. 

Tears sprang to her eyes, and she exclaimed, 
in a reproachful tone, — 

‘¢Wae’s me, Allan! What ailed ye to buy 
a buik ye canna read a word in, and nae the 
things I gied ye sae mony charges aboot, an’ 
I amaist brackin’ my hert for wantin’?” 

‘*Dinna greet, wife,” replied the delinquent. 
‘“‘Gin I canna read, I love to luik at it, an’ have 
it in the house. Ye maun ken it’s nae sma’ 
trouble for the minister to fess his buik ilka 
time; an’ ye ken weel hoo doonherted we a’ 
were whan he left it ahint him, and cud nae 
read to us. Forbye some gran’ fowk frae the 
duke’s, or frae Glasgow, whiles come to hunt ° 
the red deer, or shoot muir fowl, and, gin we 
hae the buik, will, aiblins, read to us.” 

‘¢T’m nae sayin’ but ye may be verra richt, 
mon; but ken we should freat the mon o’ God 
wi’ respec’. He comes an’ stops a’ nicht wi’ 
us, an’ only eats at Hugh Anderson’s, whaur 
they hae candles an’a lum (chimney). We 
want ither things mair jist noo nor a buik.” 

‘“*T wad sooner treat the Almighty wi’ re- 
spec’ nor his servant. Canna He wha gied us 
the herrings, an’ the bear (barley), an’ the 
sheep, gie us mair? They're a’ his ain, ye 
ken; an’ there’s mair market days nor one.” 

‘*T hae noo doubt there’ll be market days, 
good mon; but ye’ll hae naething to buy wi, 
an’ noo ye haen (had).” 

Disappointed and downcast, she retraced 
her steps to the house, talking to herself, and 
saying, — 

‘7 dinna ken what has coom owre my gude 
mon; but I ken this: he wadna hae dune sic 
a thing ance; an’I niver heard him haud on 
that gait afore. It’s unco queer. I trust 
he’s nae by himsel’ (distracted) wi’ a sair hert. 
for the loss o’ his father. Sic things hae 
been.” 

* Father,” said Jamie, ‘‘ ye hae brocht the 
buik, an’ the paper, an’ the knife, — save us, 
what a braw knife! — but nae the slate, or 
quills, or ink! an’ hoo I’m to git on, want- 
in’ ’em, I canna tell.” 

Allan quieted the fears of his son by saying 
he thought they could manufacture the rest 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
‘* POVERTY THE MITHER O’ A’ ARTS.” 


Tue next morning they started for the hills, 
and concealed themselves in a ravine at the 
foot of a mountain. In the course of half an 
hour two large eagles, after scaling a while, 
lighted on the edge of a bare cliff. Allan 
fired. One of them fell and rolled almost to 
their concealment. When Jamie brought it 
to his father, the latter, plucking a few of the 
wing feathers, said, — 

‘* There are your pens, my laddie. Ye maun 
make shift wi’ thae belyve I’se gie ye somethin’ 
better.” 

Proceeding half a mile farther, they came to 
a ledge of rotten rock, impregnated with cop- 
peras (iron pyrites). Allan gathered a quantity 
of this rock, on which were little globules of 
pure copperas, and put them in a bag he had 
brought. He then, with his knife, shaved a 
quantity of bark from the trunk of a black- 
thorn, saying, — 

‘* Here’s your ink, Jamie.” 

‘* Hoo will ye mak ink o’ them, father?” 

‘*Boil the bark lang time i’ water wi’ the 
stanes. It will be a’maist black, syne we'll 
pit some o’ the black till’t your mither colors 
her plaid wi’, an’ it'll be richt black.” 

The next day his father made Jamie an ink- 
stand out of the tip of a bullock’s horn, and 
set it in a foot-piece of lead. 

** Noo, father, gin Ionly naena sclate! But 
ye cud niver mak asclate. I trow ye cud niver 
mak a sclate.” 

‘* Mayhap I hae dune mony things I thocht 
I cudna do — wha kens?” 

Before daybreak, two days after, Jamie and 
his father set forth in the boat, for they had a 
long distanee to go. An hour past noon they 
landed at the foot of a precipice, and, making 
the boat fast, ascended to the summit. 

*¢ What an unco scaur, father! The stanes 
are nae like stanes athame. They’re blue, an’ 
fu’ o’ cracks. They stan’ up endways like 
leaves o’ a buik.” 

‘*'They’re sclates, laddie. 
see.” 

From the perpendicular side of the cliff, 
with an iron bar he had brought with him, 
Allan worked off the stone, that was shelly, 
full of holes and cracks, and weather-worn, 
till he arrived at the sound and fresh-colored 
beneath. He then split off a number of large, 
thick pieces, sufficient to make fifty school 
slates, if a workman had the making of them; 
but, as Allan was ignorant of the business, 
and expected to spoil the greater portion of 


I’se sune lat ye 
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the material, he was resolved to procure 
enough. 

With the point of a scythe, in which he had 
filed teeth, he sawed the slab into proper di- 
mensions, after having, with a broadsword in 
lieu of a chisel, split it, and then polished 
the surface by rubbing with the sawdust. 

He was so elated by his success, after put- 
ting a frame to it, that he made one for each 
of the girls, though without frames, and con- 
cluded by making the pencils, sawing them 
up square, and rubbing with a sandstone. In- 
deed, it was a deal of work, with only the 
scanty means at his command, to make a 
frame, since he was compelled to grind the 
point of a broken dirk, to answer the purpose 
of a chisel, and that of a file for a brad-awl. 
He felt remunerated, however, by the rapture 
of Jamie. 

Thus, by all manner of pinches, make- 
shifts, by selling nearly everything that was 
salable, and living themselves upon the refuse, 
did the Macgregors contrive to equip Jamie 
for his visit; and of a Saturday morning, just 
as the sun rose over the hills, he set out with 
his little bundle in his hand, accompanied a 
short distance by his sisters, arriving at the ~ 
manse quite foot-sore from the galling of his 
feet by the shoes, having never worn a pair 
before. He was welcomed in a manner that 
made him feel at home directly. 

A superb figure was that of James Mac:’ 
gregor, although he appeared to much greater 
advantage in the Highland garb than in that 
mixture of both Highland and Lowland dress 
made for him by the united efforts of Hugh 
Anderson’s wife and his mother. 

His frame, the thews and sinews of which 
were hardened by toil and athletic exercises, 
combined the proportions both of strength and 
activity. His military drill had conferred ease 
of manner, and an innate pride and conscious 
integrity self-possession. The harsh linea- 
ments common to his race were in him greatly 
softened by a smile irresistibly attractive, and 
his features, while full of ardor and determi- 
nation, betokened warm affections. 

‘Do you call this young man a boy?” said 
Mrs. Stewart to her husband. ‘ He looks like 
a king.” 

But, notwithstanding so much that was en- 
gaging in the appearance, and kindly in the 
nature of James, there was a lurking devil 
beneath this noble exterior. He possessed a 
temper more explosive than gunpowder, was 
subject, like his father, to sallies of passion, 
liable at times ‘to be excited by very trifling 
causes. 
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A new world of ‘thought, feeling, and an- 
ticipation unfolded itself before Jamie, and 
with rapid progress he began to read and 
understand what he read. His mental life 
was stirred to the quick. In the mean while 
affairs at the manse moved on most pleasant- 
ly, and both Mr. Stewart and his family be- 
came more and more attached to Jamie, who, 
accustomed to the care of cattle, exerted him- 
self to the utmost, by care and industry, both 
in labor and study, to evince.his gratitude and 
improve his opportunity. 

At the brae, however, literary matters were 
brought to a complete stand-still in conse- 
quence of his absence. He had taken away 
the spelling-book, which rendered his sisters, 
who had become very much interested in 
study, disconsolate enough. They cried, and 
importuned their father to. buy them a spell- 
ing-book, who was obliged to tell them he had 
no money; every penny must go to pay the 
rent. 

Jamie, having outgrown the spelling-book, 
now required others of a different character. 
This demand his father felt must be met; and, 
as he had nothing else to dispose of, he sold a 
musket and bought them, together with quills 
and paper, while Jamie came home, spent the 
Sabbath, and brought with him the spelling- 
book to the girls, saying he could borrow one 
for occasional use at school, which he had 
now entered. 

The Bible, the purchase of which had so 
grieved Alice, was now for the first time 
brought into requisition, Jamie occupying the 
greater portion of his time, while at home, in 
reading to the family from it, although obliged 
to spell a word occasionally. 

‘* Noo the Laird be praised! ”’ cried Allan, 
with clasped hands and streaming eyes. ‘I 
wad as sune hae thocht o’ Ben Lomond’s gaun 
intill the sea, as o’ hearing my ain bairn read 
in sic a gait.” 

After Jamie’s return, Agnes undertook to 
teach her father his letters. It was a singu- 
lar and touching sight, this little maid in- 
structing her parent, whose locks were begin- 
ning to be tinged with gray, while he followed 
slowly with his stiffened fingers the letters, 
and repeated them after her. 

In one corner of Mr. Stewart’s barn-yard 
was a well with a wooden curb, two sides of 
the curb answering the purpose of a fence be- 
iween the yard and the road, and also between 
the former and the adjoining field, the neigh- 
bors taking, many of them, water from it on the 
street side, and the minister from the yard for 
his stock. A short time before the arrival 
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of Jamie, he had purchased from a drover a 
heifer, excessively wild, and unmanageable. 
The barn was full of cattle; near the door, at 
the end of the row, stood this heifer, and next 
to her, in the last stall by the door, a yearling 
was fastened. 

It was Saturday, late in the afternoon; Mr. 
Stewart was busily engaged on his sermon; 
the children, it being a half holiday, had been 
permitted to go and visit their mates; Mrs. 
Stewart was repairing a rent in her husband’s 
black gown, and Jamie devouring the con- 
tents of a book. The rays of the setting sun 
shining upon the page roused him to a per- 
ception of the lateness of the hour, and he 
hastened to put up the cattle. 

After,the departure of Jamie, not a sound 
disturbed the almost perfect stillness, save the 
rustle of the silk, as Mrs. Stewart occasionally 
shifted the work in her lap; when at once 
there arose from the vicinity of the byre the 
most piercing yells, mingled with curses in 
Gaelic, the sound of blows, and roaring of 
cattle in- mortal terror. 

Mrs. Stewart screamed; her husband, jump- 
ing up in alarm, upset the table at which he 
was writing; and, followed by the maid ser- 
vant, they proceeded in the direction of the 
uproar. Upon arriving at the barn-yard they 
shw several of the neighbors hastening to the 
spot, part of the well curb broken down, the 
wild -heifer trembling in a corner of the yard, 
one of her horns knocked off, the pith or 
marrow started from the head, blood oozing 
from the roots and hanging in clots from the 
ear and head, while streams of blood trickled 
from each nostril. Near to her stood Jamie, 
with an uplifted club five feet in length, his 
head bare, features purple with rage, and 
frothing at the mouth, while the rest of the 
cattle, in the barn, were roaring from sympa- 
thy, and striving to break loose. 

‘*What is the matter, James?” said Mr. 
Stewart. 

The instant James saw Mr. Stewart, instead 
of replying, he dropped the club, and at one 
leap bounded over the wall that separated the 
cattle-court from the stack-yard, and disap- 
peared. 

Some of the neighbors, looking into the 
well, found the yearling alive and apparently 
uninjured, there not being sufficient water 
to drown it. With ropes they drew the 
creature up, when it was found to have es- 
caped with the loss of some hair and a few 
bruises. 

The heifer being mad with fear and pain, 
it was with great difficulty she was seized, 
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and the marrow of her horn righted up and 
swathed with bandages soaked in tar. Mrs. 
Stewart, terribly alarmed, begged her hus- 
band, if ever Jamie showed his face again, to 
send him directly home, for he would kill all 
the cattle and the children for aught they 
knew. 

‘‘ Nonsense, wife!” replied her husband; 
‘the boy’s worth his weight in gold. It’s the 
devil in a man that’s the best part of him when 
it is Subdued.” 

‘¢O, husband, don’t talk so! He'll kill us 
all. You never can do anything with him. I 
am sure I hope he’ll never show himself again. 
I don’t believe he ever will. He’s a Highland- 
er; and I’ve always heard that in the remote 
Highlands they were a Cruel and savage race, 
and delight, like the American Indians, in 
slaughter. Iam sure I would not trust the 
children with him, and should not dare to sit 
at table with him.” 

Mrs. Stewart was of Lowland descent. 

‘It is a base slander, wife. The Highland- 


ers are a brave and generous people, kind and 
hospitable; no people in the world more so; 
only they sometimes go a little too far when 
their blood is up.” 

‘If this young. savage’s blood should get 


up when you were away, I don’t know what I 
should do. I think next time you are gone d 
shall take the children and go to the neigh- 
bors.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MACGREGOR RISES. 


Our young readers, perhaps, would wish 
tc know what caused this terrible exhibition 
of passion. When Jamie went out to put up 
the cattle, it.was-late.. He was anxious to 
finish the affair and return to his book. After 
putting up the rest of the cattle, he drove in 
the wild heifer; but, instead of taking her 
own place, she went by, passed up behind the 
rest of the cattle to the end of the tie-up, and 
the yearling, imitating a bad example, fol- 
lowed her. | 

James turned them out twice, but they re- 
peated the act. Beginning to get vexed, he 
caught the heifer’ by the tail, and bestowed 
several vigorous kicks upon her hinder parts; 
on which, giving a great leap, she broke 
his hold, flung him down. in. the filth of the 
floor, and ran out. 

The Macgregor was now uppermost, and 
James thought only of vengeance. Shutting 
the door, and catching up the axletree of a 
carriage, with an iron ring on each end, he 
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went at them, uttering the most savage yells, 
and bestowing his blows alternately, first upon 
one and then upon the other. The yearling, 
endeavoring to leap over the well into the 
street, fell in. The heifer attempted to follow. 
Her fore. feet were on the curb, when Jamie 
struck her with such force as to knock off the 
horn and bring the creature to her knees, and 
before she could rise, inflicted two more blows, 
that made the blood spin from her nostrils. 
He would have killed her on the spot if left 
alone. 

. Nine, ten o’clock in the evening came, but 
Jamie came not. Mr. Stewart was despondent, 
while his wife retired congratulating herself. 
As the former—having been so grievously 
hindered — sat writing, he was interrupted by 
a timid knock at the door. Upon opening it, 
he was confronted by Jamie. Mr. Stewart 
scarcely recognized him. He was pale, his 
eyes bloodshot, he trembled, was covered with 
dust and straws from a stack in which he had 
burrowed, and seemed another person. 

“Please, Mr. Stewart,” he said, ‘‘ lat me 
gang hame.. Ye canna mak onything o’ me. 
‘It’s ill getting het water frae neath cauld ice.” 
An’ the first anoney I earn I'll pay for the 
skaith I hae done. We're jist wild Mac- 
gregors, as father tould ye. I’m clean oot o’ 
place here.. ‘It doesna set a sow to wear a sad- 
dle.’” 

‘‘What good will it do you to go home, 
Jamie, and carry your ill temper with you?” 

‘*T winna be killing ither fowk’s kye.” 

_ '*But you will be nursing a snake in your 
own breast, and growing up.in ignorance and 
sin, which I cannot abide. I have seen the 
worst of you, and am not discouraged. So 
kneel down with mé, and we will seek for help 
and forgiveness where it is to be had.” 

When the exercise was concluded, Mr. Stew- 
art said, — ~ : 

‘¢ Jamie, take care of the beginning. It is 
‘easier to keep the devil out than to have to 
put him out.’. Now wash you, and go to 
rest. In the morning you will be another 
man.” 

No malefactor ever dreaded the gallows 
more than Jamie dreaded to sit down at the 
breakfast table and present himself at church; 
and he scarcely slept through the night for 
thinking of it. His appearance, however, was 
such at breakfast, and there were in his looks 
such evidences of suffering and sorrow, that 
Mrs. Stewart, forgetting both her fears and 
her prejudices, strove, by many little atten- 
tions, to encourage and comfort him. His 
mortification was very much increased by the 
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little children asking ‘“‘ what made him look 
so sorry.” 

Mr. Stewart had tied the heifer in another 
part of the barn by herself, and when Jamie 
went to feed her, she ran out her tongue, 
roared, flung herself back, and would not 
touch the hay till he had left the barn; and 
for several days Mr. Stewart was obliged to 
take care of her. All these things added to 
the mortification of Jamie; but the result was 
most salutary. The severity of the ordeal 
broke the violence of his temper; and, though 
it by no means eradicated the evil, yet it laid 
the foundation for self-discipline, and passion 
never again obtained the mastery as before. 
Nor was this all. Reflections upon his past 
conduct gradually led him to meditate on his 
relation to God and need of divine aid, aroused 
his conscience, and at length brought him 
upon his knees at the foot of the cross. But 
it was a bitter struggle. His religious expe- 
rience partook of the stormy character of his 
make-up, and he quite astonished the staid 
and easy-going members of the kirk by the 
strength of his convictions, and the ardor, not 
to say furor, of his zeal. 

A symmetrical Christian character was not 
to be looked for in one of his lineage, and 
whose childhood, and much of his boyhood, 
VOL. XIV. — NO. 244. 47 
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had been spent by the side and under the in- 
fluence of Angus Macgregor, although it was 
allowed by all that he had the root of the mat- 
ter in him. 

Jamie now commenced the study of Latin, 
manifesting a remarkable facility for acquir- 
ing languages, insomuch that, in a few weeks 
after, Mr. Stewart advised him to begin the 
study of Greek, in order that, on his return, 
he might be able to prosecute it at home, by 
coming occasionally to him to recite. 

Matters now began to assume a more cheer- 
ful aspect. Through the influence of Mr. 
Stewart aschool-house was built between Hugh 
Anderson’s and Allan Macgregor’s, and James 
set over it as teacher, which afforded him com- 
pensation and opportunity for study. 

Mr. Stewart did not stop here, but made , 
such representations to the duke in respect to 
the Macgregor family, that he not only per- 
mitted Allan to occupy more land at the same 
rent, but increased his privilege of fishing 
and making kelp. 

A slate quarry was now opened in the vicin- 
ity, packet boats began to run, Allan had a 
market for his produce at his own door, was 
able to hire.belp and dispense with the labor 
of James, who, pursuing his studies unmo- 
lested, was nearly fitted for college, while the 
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good minister, proud of his protégé. was de- 
vising methods to aid him in his farther pro- 
gress. 

‘A Scotsman and a Newcastle grindstone 
travel a’ the warld ower; ” so says the proverb. 
For a great many years emigration from both 
the Highlands and the Lowlands of Scotland 
to the United States of America and the Brit- 
ish Provinces had been going on and steadily 
increasing. The Macgregors had contributed 
their quota to swell the number, being the 
more inclined to it on account of the persecu- 
tion they experienced during those long and 
terrible years of proscription, when their hand 
was against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them. Many of'the descendants of 
those who had, in days long gone by, taken 
up their abode in the confiscated provinces 
in the north of Ireland, also emigrated thither. 

The Macgregors, more than any other of 
the clans, were held together by the very mis- 
eries they experienced, kept up communication 
with each other to the extent possible, even 
with their kindred abroad; and it was well 
known that those who emigrated to the States 
had in general greatly bettered their condition. 
Jamie had long cherished the desire of going 
to this land-of promise, as he viewed it, and 
treasured every scrap of information he could 
obtain in regard to the place, the people, and 
the opportunities, but confined his intentions, 
or, rather, hopes, to his own breast, as he had 
neither sufficient money to defray his expenses 
while studying, or even that of his passage. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
JAMES RESOLVES TO EMIGRATE. 


No wonder James confined his hopes and 
his plans to his own breast, for in no country, 
at that time, was learning cheaper than in the 
Lowlands of Scotland; and it would have 
seemed ridiculous to his friends that one just 
able to live at home should aspire to a for- 
eign education. 

‘**TIt’s some comfort to think about it, though 
I never arrive at it,” said James to himself, 
and in the mean time kept making inquiries, 
and striving in every method to obtain money. 
He lived at home, and thus was enabled to 
save the greater part of his school money. He 
also added to it by teaching navigation to 
young men intending to follow the sea, as 
the creeks and harbors of Scotland began now 
to be turned to account, and trade was con- 
stantly increasing. ’ 

The general assembly now required of those 


ishes, that they should preach one sermon in 
Gaelic and one in English on the Sabbath, as. 
in the Western Highlands Gaelic was almost 
the universal tongue. 

James continued to make inquiries quietly 
in all directions, from seafaring men and those 
who had relatives in America with whom they 
kept up a correspondence. 

‘*T wish some of the people who have gone 
from this parish would come back and teil us 
all about it,” said James to Hugh Anderson. 
‘They never write about the things we most 
want to know.” 

‘They're nae sic fules,” was‘the reply. 
James had abandoned the broad Scotch since 
going to the manse, except a word now and 
then, or when excited. At such times he fell 
back upon that language in which he could 
express himself the most readily. 

Allan, who was now living easily and laying 
by a little, was accustomed, whenever he sold 
anything at an extra price, to make his son a 
little present, who, when his studies permit- 
ted, and nothing better offered, made herring 
nets. 

‘¢ Spit on a stane and it’ll be wat at last,” 
said Jamie, when, according to the best cal- 
culation he could make, he had saved some- 
what more than enough to pay his passage, 
and began to feel quite encouraged. Such 
confidence did he repose in his own resources, 
and so sanguine was his temperament, that 
he felt not the least apprehension at the pros- 
pect of prolonging the struggle in a foreign 
land and among strangers, and resolved before 
long to make his resolution known to his fa- 
ther. 

The sun was just dropping below the hori- 
zon, when James, who had remained in the 
school-house after‘the departure of the chil- 
dren, turned the key, and walked thoughtfully 
homeward. The vacation of a week’s dura- 
tion commenced the next morning, and he 
was deliberating upon the most profitable way 
of spending the time at his disposal. His 
meditations were interrupted by the salutation 
of a stranger, evidently a seafaring man, who 
addressed to him the blunt inquiry, — 

‘*Do you hail from these parts?” 

James replying in the affirmative, he said, — 

**You’ve got a Scotch face, but there’s no 
burr on your tongue like the rest of ’em. I 
want to find out where people called Mac- 
gregors live.” 

‘*My name is Macgregor, and I live near 
here.” 

‘Then I haven’t made so bad a landfall, 
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come in that they were all Campbells here- 
abouts.” 

‘They are for the most part; but a few 
families of Macgregors live among them.” 

‘*The long and short of it is, ’m a Mac- 
gregor, and Scotch to the back-bone, except 
the leastest streak of Irish, though I was born 
and raised in the States God bless’em. But 
we’ve been there so long, we're just like the 
rest. My grandfather had a brogue. I mem- 
ber hearing him, when us children made too 
much noise, sing out, ‘Hoot awa!’ I s’pose 
that’s Scotch for ‘git out;’ and it’s all the 
Scotch I’m master of. You see, I’m mate of 
a brig at Greenoch. We got tore to pieces on 
the passage; and while the vessel’s repairing, 
I got the cap. to give me liberty to make a 
land cruise. I want to be able to tell the old 
people, when I git home, that I’ve been to the 
place the Macgregors started from. I want to 
see where they lived and were buried, and had 
them ere big fights I’ve hearn my grandmother 
tell about. P’raps you can put me in the way 
of it, seeing you’re one on ’em, and belong 
here. It’s kind o’ nateral, you know, for a 
man to like toknow where he come from, that 
is, if he come of any decent folks.” 

To say that James was delighted would be 
too feeble an expression. It was the very op- 
portunity he had longed for; and, taking the 
seaman home with him, he spent the entire 
vacation in showing him the ancient seats of 
his race, and recounting the traditions of the 
past. : 

The sailor knew very little of the history 
of his particular family, merely that they went 
from the parish of Balquidder to the north of 
Ireland, from whence his grandfather emi- 
grated — with a great number of other Scotch- 
Irish, as they were termed, from residing in 
Ireland—to America; that the greater part 
of them, after exploring a while, settled in 
New Hampshire, naming the place of their 
settlement Londonderry, and established a 
community of their own. Some went to Mas- 
sachusetts; and others, among whom was his 
ancestor, settled in Maine, as he believed, in 
atown called Brynswick, or near there, but 
afterwards went to Londonderry and joined 
the rest. This was the amount of his knowl- 
edge of the family history, in respect to which 
we will remark that Macgregor’s ancestor took 
up land in Merriconeag, — now Harpswell, — 
about six miles from Brunswick, —on a neck 
of land then a forest, containing four hundred 
and eighty thousand and forty-three acres. 
This was in Indian times. He married the 
daughter of one William Macness, who set- 





tled there before him, and built a dwelling- 
house, the timber of which, some of it, is still 
doing service, and afterwards, it is said, — 
because he had difficulty with the proprietors 
in respect to his title, — removed to London- 
derry. 

But, meagre as was his information in this 
respect, he was able to communicate to James 
other matters of the greatest interest to him. 
The seaman told him that ‘‘ he had once sailed 
from Bath, making several voyages in a Bath 
ship; and that, in going to and returning from 
his home, the stage route lay through Bruns- 
wick; and having heard from his folks that it 
was there, or around there, that the first of 
them broke ground in the wiiderness, he made 
some inquiries, and found that any numberof 
Scotch and Irish Protestants had originally set- 
tled in that neighborhood, and their descend- 
ants were first-rate, well-to-do people, and 
they had got up a college there, and the pres- 
ident of it was a Scotchman, or of Scotch de- 
scent, at any rate; that he was a noble-looking 
man, and master powerful, they said, for a 
stage-driver once insulted him, and he took 
him off the stage-box, and lathered him. with 
his own horsewhip.” 

‘Could I, Mr. Macgregor,” said James, 
*‘ take passage with you?” 

‘“‘T know nothing to hinder. The captain 
often takes passengers. But the accommoda- 
tions are poor.” 

Unable to contain himself longer, James 


told the mate his heart; told him he had been 


accustomed to the water from boyhood, that 
he had been two trips fishing, and inquired 
if it was not possible that the captain would 
permit him to work his passage, or at least 
part of it; that he could pull and haul about 
deck, steer his trick, and could soon learn to 
go aloft. 

The mate replied he thought it was very 
possible, for the vessel had lain by so long, 
the old crew had left. He would inquire and 
let him know. ‘ 

In a few days after the mate’s arrival at 
Greenock, where hjs vessel lay, James received 
a letter from him, in which he stated that it 
was all right; he had told the captain that 
James would be a great deal’better than a 
green hand, and the former was ready to take 
him. 

Mr. Stewart strenuously opposed his going, 
but his parents consented. Allan then told 
James that there was a small sum of money, 
once belonging to his grandfather, that Angus 
had hoarded to defray the expense of his fu- 
neral, and which he had kept in reserve, in 
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case of sickness or death in the family; but 
now there was no necessity for thus doing; 
and pressed and compelled him to take it. 

‘“‘ May God be wi’ ye, my bairn,” said Allan, 
as they parted, ‘‘and set a stout heart to a 
stey (steep) brae.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—_———_—_—_ 


THOSE RHYMES. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


a passing upon the merits of a translation 
in verse, we have not only to adhere to 
the meaning of the words, as nearly as a po- 
etic idiom will admit, but to hold as closely 
to the rhythmic structure of the original as may 
be without violence to the thought. Of the 
five and twenty versions of the little jeu d’es- 
prit in the July Boys and Girls, the common 
defect, as might be expected, was in melody. 
An unfortunate error in transcribing the fifth 
line caused the word cani# to become caute, 
and so destroyed the sense of that line. No 
failure in that stanza was counted against the 
competitors; but to the four nearest to suc- 
cess I sent a correction of the word, with such 
general criticisms as still left equal their 
chances with whom the only chance lay. 
Though not quite accurate, the best version, 
on the whole, is by Miss Alice M. Sawyer, of 
New York city, to whom, with concurrence 
of council, I award the prize with which the 
editor so kindly took the waggery out of my 
little joke, and brought me into such pleasant 
nearness to so many of our boys and girls. 


TRANSLATION OF “HIGHSCHOOL’S” LATIN, 
IN JULY BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BY ALICE M. SAWYER. 
Tue Cay-king appears, Nature’s beauties are new, 
The flowers in the meadows are blossoming fair ; 
All glittering with light and sparkling with dew, 
Their fragrance they breathe on the air. 


Now listen, for there sings a melodious bird, 
Loftily perched on the top cf the spray ; 

And voices of birds was the music they heard, 
Ascribed to Memnon in ancient day. 


The winds of the morning as quietly flow, 

The day-dawn, how brightly it shines on the hill! 
While meadow and vale lie in shadow below, 

And the leaves of the green woods are still. 


To wander this hour beneath whispering trees, 
Alone, as“I thoughtfully ponder, I love, 

And hearken below to the song of the breeze, 
That gently sighs in the branches above. 


To this I append, for the benefit of the dis- 
appointed, my own version, that they may see 
where they have surpassed it, and where they 
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have failed — for in several instances they have 
given a single stanza without a fault. 


MORNING. ‘ 
Translated from the Anglo-Latin of Highschool, in July Boys 
and Girls. 
BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 

*Tis sunrise ; the beauties of Nature are new; 

The flowers in the meadows unfolding are fair ; 
All shining in daylight and sparkling with dew, 

Their delicate odors they breathe on the air. 


Now listen, for sings at his sweetest a bird, 
Aloft from his perch on the crest of the spray ; 
And voices of birds was the music they heard, 
Of Memnon rehearsed in the far agone day. 


The winds of the morning, how softly they flow, * 
First glory, how brightly it shines on the hill! 
While meadow and vale lie in shadow below, 
And the leaves of the verdurous forest are still. 


To walk at this hour beneath whispering trees, 
That alone I may ponder, supremely I love, 

And to listen intent to the song of the breeze, 
As gently it hums in the branches above. 


LOOKING ONWARD. 


BY H. H. BROWNE. 
| Pye lies in bright prospect before you, my 
boy, 


A beautiful landscape to scan; 
Yet dangers will often beset you; 
But Heaven will never forget you, 

If you do just as well as you can. 


There is plenty of work to be done, my boy; 
There’s a place for every true man, 

With hand, or pen, or brain. 

Work, and you need not complain, 
If you always do well as you can. 


Be sure, ’tis the w#// to do right, my boy, 
That can make you a truly good man. 

Have this, and fear not for the ending 

Of the path that your footsteps are wending, 
If you do just as well as you can. 


Though storms by the way should o’ertake 
you, my boy, 

And clouds all the sunlight should span, 
Don% falter nor fear, but be of good cheer; 
The storm will abate, and the sky will soon 

clear, 

If you always do well as you can. 


And this, above all, keep in mind, my boy, 
In all you may do or plan; 

There is something dearer than carth; 

In the end you will share its worth, 
If you do just as well as you can. 





*Itis but fair to say that Highschool mistook the word 
**flow”’ for “blow,” when he wrote; but uniformity de- 
mands its restoration; and, withal, the wind does flow as 
really as the brooks, as we see by the ripple-marks it leaves 
in dry sand. 
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HOPTY BALDTOP. 


BY PAUL COBDEN, 
Author of ‘‘The Beckoning Series.” 





Vv. 


OSEBERT had found ‘his arms quite 

strong enough to bear up the old man, 
even to the cottage door; and Lily had not 
fainted under her burden. Never were two 
children happier than they were when they 
reached the cottage. 

‘This is not only our home, but the old 
man’s home, too,” they said. 

And when they bore him to a little upper 
room, which they called ‘‘ the stranger’s room,” 
the old man smiled a sweet smile of peace, 
and said, — 

‘* Blessed be you forevermore, my children, 
for you have carried me and my burden in 
your strong arms.” 

‘‘This is the stranger’s bed, father,” re- 
plied Lily. ‘‘ When our mother knew she 


must die, she said, ‘Never forget the upper | 


room, the stranger’s room. Let the linen of 
the bed*be always clean and white, and if any 
poor stranger takes his rest there, bring him 
water, fresh and clear, from the fountain, and 
milk from the white cow, and comfort his 
heart with the gentlest, kindest words your 
lips can speak.’ I repeated what. she said, 
over and over again, so as not to: forget it, 
and I never have.” 

‘* And she told me to be kind and tender,” 
added Rosebert;. and. his voice trembled, for 
thoughts of his mother filled his mind. 

‘* And well have you heeded her words, my 
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boy, said the old man, “for you are as tender 
and kind as you are brave and strong.” 

Reaching out his hands again, he laid one 
on Lily’s head and the other on Rosebert’s, 
and said, — 

‘* The sunshine on the earth is no brighter 
than the sunshine of your new love on my 
old age, my precious children!” 

‘*Hark, hark! I hear music!” suddenly 
exclaimed Lily. ‘‘O, father, have you come 
to us to die?” 

‘Is music only for the dying?” asked the 
old man, with a smile, as he gazed earnestly 
into Lily’s face. ‘‘Isit not for such as you, 
my children, who have brought a beaten, 
homeless old man to your home, and laid him 
on a downy bed?” 

‘¢ What music, O, what music!” exclaimed 
Lily again. 

‘It comes wafted to you from fairy-land,” 
said the old man; ‘and well I know it is 
sweet;. but it is not half so sweet as the love 
that spread this bed for ‘ the stranger.’ Love 
is always far sweeter than music; and the love 
you have shown me has not only tuned all 
the voices of fairy-land, but won for you the 
fadeless wreath of roses you shall forever 
wear, and encircled your brother’s head with 
a light that shall never grow dim.” 

Then were the children’s eyes opened, and 
Rosebert, as he gazed upon the immortal 
wreath that crowned his sister’s brow, burst 
into exclamations of delight, while Lily looked 
with rapture upon the soft and beautiful light 
that almost glorified her brother. 

‘* Love, helpful love for a poor, trembling 
old man wins all things bright and beautiful. 
No flowers in all the universe are too bright 
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and beautiful for you, my Lily, and no light 
too bright for you, my Rosebert. And wher- 
ever you are in the world, you shall be known, 
yes, even to the ends of the earth; and people 
shall say, ‘ Those are the children who pitied 
and brought relief to an old man; ‘and they 
were blessed by the — king of the fairies.’ ” 

‘“‘O that we might see the king of the 
fairies!” exclaimed Lily, dropping on her 
knees by the old man’s side. ‘‘ But no,” she 
added, tremblingly; ‘‘he dwells in cloud- 
land, and not with mortals. It is too much to 
ask that he should show himself to children 
like us. But O, how happy we should be, if 
we could only see him!” 

‘*He lies before you,’ 
man. 


. 


answered the old 


2 LN 


A rare and costly pitcher. 


Once more Lily fell upon her knees, and 
now she was pale with fright, and even Rose- 
bert’s ruddy cheeks grew white. 

‘*You need not tremble with fear because 
your little cottage holds a king,” said the 
old man; and he again stretched out his 
hands, and laid them in blessing on their 
heads. 

Their fears were quieted; but Lily asked, — 

‘* How can you be the king of the fairies, 
father, and yet be a poor; helpless old man?” 

‘* Ah, my sweet child, though I am a king, 
I am a king in disguise. I came into the 
world, and to this valley, under the guise of 
an old man. I came with gray hair, and fur- 
rowed cheeks, and bent form, and trembling 
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steps, and with a heavy burden, on my back. 
Long, long I struggled up the hill, and slowly 
crept down. No man in all the valley held 
out to me a helping hand, and no woman ap- 
proached me with offers of help, or words of 
sympathy. They said,‘ He is not one of us.’” 

The old man added, witha mocking smile, — 

“But, to show me &indness, they let me 
alone.” : 

‘“*The boys who beat you so cruelly, and 
called you such names, didn’t let you alone,” 
said Lily. 

‘*No; they were not so znd,” replied the 
old man, with another scornfulsmile. ‘‘ They 
beat me, and stoned me, and named me, in 
derision, ‘ Hopty Baldtop.’ And they were the 
children of the men and women who Jef me 
alone.” 

‘But where are they now, father?” asked 
Lily. 

‘In their homes, boasting that they have 
punished the old man for withering their fa- 
thers’ fields. And all the people say exulting- 
ly, ‘ We vowed to let the old man alone, and 
so we did; but we are glad our children met 
him at the top of the hill, and taught him 
that it was no light thing to be in league with 
some dreadful being, and bring blight and 
desolation upon our valley.’ 

‘Ah, ‘blight and desolation,’” added the 
old man, in a mournful, prophetic voice. 
‘¢They know not yet what blight and désola- 
tion mean; but they shall know it; for, as 
surely as I am king of the fairies, I will bring 
ruin upon them and upon their valley. Ven- 
geance is not sweet; but justice must not die!” 

‘*Rosebert and I live in the valley, father,” 
said Lily, in a trembling voice, her fears pre- 
vailing for a moment, though she was unwill- 
ing to show them to one who had crowned 
her with a fadeless wreath. 

“‘ Ah, I_ know that, my little one; but you 
and your cottage would be safe, though fire, 
and flame, and tempest were all around you.” 

‘And do the people know what you are 
going to do to them?” 

‘No. But, although they are exulting over 
me, new fears are already making them trem- 
ble. The women who met you on the hill, 
my children, saw you carrying me and my 
burden. They saw the wreath on your head, 
Lily, and the light that glowed around yours, 
my brave Rosebert, and they went back to the 
valley and told of all they had seen. So, even 
while they exult over me, they are beginning 
to quake with fear. And, in their alarm, they 
think they see signs in the sky and hear noises 
in the wind.” 
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‘¢ What will you do to them, father?” asked 
Lily. 

“You shall know, my child, but not yet. 
‘The time is not come; but whenever it does 
¢ome, have no fear. Though tempests should 
roar around you, they would not shake the 
foundations of your little cottage, and above 


the noise of the tempest you would hear the. 


sweet music of fairy-land.” 

Lily laughed and wept, for she was both 
glad and sorrowful; but Rosebert had no tears 
to shed, for his feelings of justice were aroused. 

“‘If I were a man,” he said, ‘‘ I would get 
up a great army, and go to war against the 
people in this valley; and if they asked me 
why I did it, I would tell them, father, that I 
was fighting for you, and if I died fighting, 
then I’d die for you.” 

Lily gazed with admiration at her brother. 

‘*Noble, brave boy!” she said; ‘‘ mother 
told you that you must always protect and 
defend the old; and how weil you remember 
her words! What pride she would feel in you 
if she were living now! ” 

‘*T can’t fight for him, for I’m only a boy,” 
continued Rosebert. ‘‘ Besides, he says that 
long before I am a man, the valley people 
will be punished for all they have done. But 
I can get some game for him, for I know how 
to take sure aim. I'll go now and get him a 
wild bird, and I’ll dress it, and you may broil 
it on the coals.” 

“He is already faint for food,” said Lily. 
‘¢ See how pale he is, and he has shut his eyes, 
and seems too tired to talk any more.” 

As the old man appeared to be asleep, Lily 
did not hasten to get the milk, or Rosebert to 
shoot the wild bird, but sat together by his 
side, talking of all the love and pity they felt 
for him, and of all the sorrow they should 
feel when they could no longer do anything 
for him, because he was king of the fairies. 

At last Rosebert went out into the neigh- 
boring woods in search of the wild game, and 
Lily took her cup, and went for the milk, that 
she might have it ready when the old man 
waked. Fearing that some one in the valley 
might come and do him harm, or that some 
-other evil might befall him while he was alone, 
she hurried back, and, sitting down by the 
bedside, watched him, as he lay with closed 
eyes, apparently sleeping. 

‘Dear old man!” she said to herself. ‘I 
have bound up his wounds with soft, white 
linen; I have brought him pure milk from 
the cow; and to-night a bright fire on the 
hearth will cheer him, and shield him from 
the chilly evening air; and the tender, savory 
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meat of the wild bird will nourish and strength- 
en him. But how soon he may go away the 
king of the fairies, and no longer an old man 
for me to love and care for, I cannot tell. O 
that he were not the king of the fairies! “ 

Without knowing it, she said this aloud, 
and the old man opened his eyes and smiled, 
and, reaching out his hand and laying. it on 
her head, said, — 

‘¢ Blessed, blessed forevermore be the child 
who carried my burden, and gave me shelter, 
and rest, and food.” 

‘¢ See, father,” she replied, while she tried 
to drive back the gathering tears, and held 
out to him the silver cup, ‘‘ see! here is some 
new milk from our snow-white cow.” 





He laid his hands on her head. 


The old man took the cup with a smile of 
gratitude, and drank the milk, and was revived. 
Then he turned a look of fondness upon Lily 
again, and again blessing her, closed his eyes, 
and seemed like one asleep. * 

‘*Now I will go to the door,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘ and look out upon the valley, and see 
if any trouble is near and coming to us or to 
the people. For hours I have heard no sounds 
from the valley, and seen no one moving 
about, and something tells me that danger is 
near.” 

As Lily stood looking off over the valley, 
she saw two women coming towards her. 
They were no other than Mildred and Eunice, 
the women she met when she came down the 
hill bearing the old man’s burden; and, as 
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they came near, she saw that Mildred held in 
her hand a silver pitcher. 

The two women soon came up to where she 
was standing, and Mildred said, as she held 
out the pitcher, — 

** How is the weary traveller, your stranger 
guest, my child? A blessing will rest upon 
you for all the kindness you have shown him. 
But we wish to share your cares, and also 
your blessing, and so we have brought him 
some broth, made of a fowl both tender and 
good. And we have brought it in a rare and 
costly pitcher, that we may honor the old 
man.” 

Mildred’s heart beat high as Lily took the 
pitcher from her hand; but her cheek grew 
deadly pale, and her brain almost crazed, as 
the child emptied the broth upon the ground, 
exclaiming, — 

**There is death in the pitcher! I know 
you!” added Lily, with glowing cheeks and 
burning eyes, and with a voice of authority 
far beyond her years; “I know you! It is 
not for good that you have come here, but to 
take the life of the old man.” 

Then Mildred assumed the appearance of 
great wrath and insulted goodness, and said, — 

‘*How dare you accuse us of so great a 
crime? Wecame to see you, with thoughts 
of kindness, and you accuse us of coming with 
murder in our hearts.” 

“There was murder in your hearts, and 
poison in the pitcher,” answered Lily, ‘for, 
as I took the pitcher, my hand was stayed, 
and a voice I have often heard before whis- 
pered, ‘ Poison, poison!’ ” 

Almost paralyzed with fear, the women fled 
from the cottage, and far beyond the valley. 

Lily was appalled, and her first thought 
was to rush to the old man’s side and tell him 
of the attempt to take his life; but her loving 
thoughtfulness restrained her. 

*“*Heis old and weak, weather-beaten and 


weary,” she said to herself, “and I will not | 
disturb the sweet rest he is taking on that soft | 


bed.” 
When the night shades fell around the cot- 





tage, Roscbert made a fire on the hearth, and, | 


as the light brightened all the room, the old 
man looked upon the children with a smile 
of satisfaction, and, before closing his eyes 


to sleep again, reached out his hands, and | 


said, — 


** Blessed, blessed forevermore be the chil- | 
dren who carried me and my burden, and gave | 


me shelter, and rest, and food.” . 
Lily bent over the old man, and kissed him, 
and gently stroked his withered face. And 
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when he slept, she buried her face in his pil- 
low, and wept. 

‘* He will soon be gone,” she said to herself. 
‘* He cannot be here long, for he is the king 
of the fairies.” : 


VI. 


Day after day Lily and Rosebert took kind 
care of the old man; and, as the days passed 
on, it grew sweeter to them to call him fa- 
ther, for, old, and withered, and weak as he 
was, he daily breathed a blessing upon them, 
and even in his smile they found protection. 

But one morning, when Lily went to his 
room to take him a wild bird she had broiled 
for him, the bed was empty. He was gone. 

She cried aloud in her grief, and Rosebert, 
hearing her, rushed in to see what’ was the 
matter. 

‘*©O, Rosebert, Rosebert!” she sobbed, 
‘look! The bed is empty! We shall never, 
never again receive the old man’s blessing.” 

Rosebert, seeing his sister’s distress, tried 
to be strong-hearted and brave, although he 
felt his heart sink. 

‘*We knew he couldn’t always stay,” he 
said. ‘*We knew he must leave us at last. 
but I am sure he will never forget us.” 

‘* And not a word of farewell did he say,” 
sobbed out Lily again. 

‘*Perhaps he knew you couldn’t bear to 
hear it, you loved him so well. And if your 
grief were not so great, I’m sure I should be 
glad, for my own sake, that he spoke no word 
of parting. It surely costs us less of sorrow 
to have him go as he did. And now let us 
help each other to be strong. You know we 
lived alone before we brought the old man to 
our cottage.” 

‘“‘Yes, and we'll try to bear it now that we 
are alone again,” replied Lily, wiping away 
her tears, and trying to speak cheerfully for 
the sake of her brother. 

“That's right, ligtle sister. Wipe your eyes. 
and smile, and let us be happy in thinking 
that we have comforted the king of the fai- 
ries.” 

Lily smiled through her tears, and said, — 

“Yes, I remember his blessing, and I will 
repeat his words to myself every day, when 
I look at his empty bed.” 

Days and weeks passed by, and still the 
king of the fairies did not come. Thechildren 
watched, and waited, and longed for him. 

Their neighbors, too, and all the people of 
the valley watched and waited anxiously, for 
they could not know that he would never re-- 
turn. 














“There was something very, very strange 
about the old man,” they said to themselves. 
‘* We know not who or what he was; but one 
thing we know: he gave the children strength 
to carry him, and his burden, too, down the 
hill, and all the way through the valley to the 
cottage. And that same never-fading wreath 
is still on Lily’s head, and the light around 
Rosebert’s head is as bright asever. And our 
gardens and fields are still withered. O, if 
we had only thrust him out when he first came 
among us, it would have been far better than 
to harbor him so long, and let him alone, as 
we did.” 

No one in all the valley ever entered the 
children’s cottage after it was known that the 
old man was gone, for everybody was afraid. 
It was enough for the people to see that wher- 
ever Lily went the wreath was always on her 
head, while the same brightness was around 
Rosebert. No one wanted to cross the thresh- 
old of the dreaded cottage, and the children 
no longer had any communication with the 
people. 

It was afternoon, and the sun was declin- 
ing in the sky, when Rosebert and Lily sep- 
arated, after comforting each other, Rosebert 
to go to the woods in search of a wild bird 
for the morrow’s food, and Lily to milk the 
cow. 

Rosebert whistled as he went towards the 
woods, and Lily, with new hope, sang a merry 
song as she went for her snow-white cow. 

The cow came at her call, and, as she sat 
down beside her, a slight movement made 
her conscious of the presence of some one. 
She looked. A bright form stood by her, 
glowing with youth and strength, Whom 
could it be? She had never seen him before, 
she knew. She looked again, and recognized 
the old man, now no longer old, but yet him- 
self. The same kindly eyes looked down upon 
her, and the same gentle, protecting voice 
called her by name. And, O, what a joy! 
he laid his hands on her head, and said, — 

** Blessed, blessed forevermore be the chil- 
dren who carried me and my burden, and gave 
me shelter, and rest, and food. Though fire 
and flame should brighten all the sky, though 
wind and tempest should roar around your 
little cottage, you are safe.” 

Lily started to her feet, and was about to 
spring into his arms, but he was gone. At 
first she was overwhelmed with disappoint- 
ment; but, soon comforted, she sat down again 
by her cow. 

‘“‘T have seen the dear old man again,” she 
said, ‘‘I have had his blessing once more. ! 
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He is gone; but I have seen him, I have seen 
him!” 

As soon as she had milked her cow, she 
hurried back into the house, that she might 
be there to tell the good news to Rosebert as 
soon as he came from the woods. 

He was there before her; and she rushed. 
into his arms, exclaiming, — 

‘*T have seen the old man, I have seen the 
old man! and he gave us his blessing again!” 

‘What? Have youseen theoldman?’ And 
I was not there to receive his blessing! ’”’ - 





Blessed, blessed forevermore. 


‘¢ But he blessed you, Rosebert. He said, — 
and with the same kind voice we used to hear, 
— ‘Blessed, blessed forevermore be the chil- 
dren who carried me and my burden, and gave 
me shelter, and rest, and food.’ O, Rosebert, 
it was so sweet to hear it! And now I know 
we are not forgotten. Besides, it makes me 
so happy to think he may often come again! 
When we are catching wild birds, or milking 
the cow, or sitting together by our bright even- 
ing fire, he may come and talk with us. And 
now I am glad he is no longer an old man; 
for, although he looked like himself, the wrin- 
kles were all gone from his face, and he car- 
ried no burden.” : 

‘‘ And what did you say to him, Lily?” 

‘‘Nothing; for he was gone in a minute, 
befere I had time tosay a word. But perhaps 
the next time he comes he will stay longer. 
I shall always keep the cottage neat and bright, 
and shall no longer wear a sad face, for we 
must always receive him with smiles.” 

Night gathered around the little cottage and 
over the valley, but within all was light and 
joy, while in every house in the valley dark- 
ness fell like a pall. Every heart in every 
house in the valley was troubled. 

‘* Ah, we have seen him again!” they said 
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to each other; “‘ and now we know that he is 
not dead, and, — O, woe betide us! — that he 
is no more a feeble old man. We saw him 
when he stood by Lily as she was milking her 
cow. And we saw him in his chariot, as it 
rolled through the air, right over our valley. 
Alas, alas! we have seen him!” 

All through the valley there was but one 
lamentation — ‘*‘ Alas, alas! we have seen 
him!” } 

But Lily was awake and singing far into the 
night, and all her song was, — 

“© O, joy, joy! I have seen him!” 


VII. 


Ir was the night after Lily saw the old man 
in the new and bright form of the king of the 
fairies, and she was resting quietly in her bed, 
while Rosebert was sleeping soundly in the 
adjoining room, when a brightJight suddenly 
shone:‘in at the window. 

“Can it be the dear old man, the king of 
the fairies?” said Lily to herself, springing to 
her feet, and staring around the room. “If it 
is he, he wilt certainly speak to me.” 

She looked and listened, but saw no one, 
and heard no voice. And just then Rosebert 
rushed into the room, exclaiming, — 

“O, Lily, Lily, the valley is all on fire! 
The flames are rising from every house. See! 
Come to the window and look out!” 

Lily followed Rosebert to the window, and 
they stood together, hand locked in hand, 
overwhelmed with fear, looking off upon the 
valley, that was wrapped in one sheet of 
flame. 

‘OQ, the king of the fairies will come, I’m 
sure, and put out the fire! ” said Lily. ‘Don’t 
you think he will, Rosebert?” 

Rosebert looked at her for a minute in si- 
lence. He dreaded to tell her what he thought; 
but at last he said, as Lily looked question- 
ingly into his face, — 

‘« What if he has himself lighted this great 
fire, Lily? Don’t you remember that he said 
to us, ‘As surely as Iam king of the fairies, 
I will bring ruin upon them and upon their 
valley. Vengeance is not sweet; but justice 

must not die’? O, Lily, Lily, it is a dreadful 
thing for people who live in pleasant houses, 
with fire to warm them, and clothes to wear, 
and food to eat, to turn away from a poor, 
old man, or from any poor stranger, and say, 
* He is not one of us.’ That is what the peo- 
ple always said. And how often the poor, 
old man, when he was tired and faint, had to. 
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too, how those boys ridiculed him, and named 
him Hopty Baldtop, and whipped and stoned 
him.” 

‘* They ought to lose their beautiful homes 
and all this beautiful valley! They ought to 
be punished!” exclaimed Lily. ‘‘And nowI 
know what the king of the fairies meant when 
he said, ‘I will bring ruin upon them and upon 
their valley.’ But we are safe, for he said, 
too, ‘ Your little cottage shall be safe, though 
fire, and flame, and tempest were, all around 
you.’ O, hear, Rosebert, how the wind roars!” 
‘* And see how it drives the flames! ” replied 
Rosebert, ‘* but not towards us. When morn- 
ing comes, there will be nothing left of the 
valley but smoking ruins.” 

‘¢ And will the people perish, too?” asked 
Lily. 

“T can’t tell; but Ithink they’ll all live — 
live to find out what selfishness,costs.” 

Hour after hour the fire raged in the valley, 
and the flames shot up into the sky, and hour 
after hour the children sat by the window and 
watched the progress of ruin; but the work 
of desolation went on. Fathers and mothers, 
and their children, and all who, with them, 
lived in the valley, were driven out of their 
homes, and stood by, weeping and wailing, 
and filling the air with their cries, as they saw 
all they had called their own consume away. 

At last, when the flames had done their 
worst, and clouds of smoke darkened the sky, 
the king of the fairies, in a chariot as bright 
as the sun, rose from out the burning ashes, 
midway into the air, and when the people saw 
his face —the face of the old mam — and heard 
his voice, they bowed their heads, and stood 
in silence. 

‘* Vengeance is not sweet,” said the king; 
‘but, while good is remembered, evil must be 
punished.” 

Then all the people prostrated themselves 
before the king, and cried out, — 

‘*O, king, have pity on us, and restore to us 
our valley, and again build us our homes!” 

“‘This ruin came not suddenly upon you,” 
replied the king. ‘I blighted your gardens 
and fields, but still you turned away from the 
old man, from the stranger within your gates; 
and now[ have appeared in my chariot to drive 
you into the wilderness.” 

*¢Q, send us not there, send us not there!” 
cried the people. ‘‘It is a dry and desolate 
wilderness.” 

‘Not more dry and desolate than selfish- 
ness,’”’ answered the king. 





hear them say, ‘ We will let him alone’! You 
must think of all this, Lily, and remember, 


‘‘ And shall this valley always be in ruins, 
and nevermore be our home?” 
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“It shall nevermore be your home, never- 
more, nevermore!” replied the "king, and his 
voice was a wail of sadness. ‘‘ But the valley 
shall bloom again,” he added, ‘‘ and from its 
ruins shall rise a palace which shall be the 
home of the ministering children in yonder 
little cottage. And all this valley shall be 
their pleasure-grounds. Under my protection 
no man can harm them. A weary, helpless 
old man, they bore me to thei- cottage, and 
bound up my wounds, and gave me rest and 
food. And now this valley, clothed with ver- 
dure. and blooming with flowers, shall be 
theirs.” 

The king was silent, and, as he looked down 
upon the people from his chariot in the air, 
they trembled under his gaze, and fled into 
the wilderness. 

They had not been there many days, and 
had but just begun to build their houses, 
when their sorrows were greatly aggravated 
by the sudden disappearance of their children. 
The boys who had insulted and abused the 
old man were missing. Far and near the wil- 
derness was searched, but not one of them 
could be found, and the people returned in 
despair. 

‘* We will look for them no longer,” they 
said. ‘* No doubt the foolish boys have gone 
_to try the world; for they often said they 
would not stay here and share our hard toil. 
But they will come back by and by, and pre- 
fer even a home in the wilderness with us to 
the wide world without us. We have nothing 
for them but bitter toil and more bitter fare; 
but it is the only spot they can call their home. 
It is well for us that only the boys who abused 
the old man have gone. It might have been 
worse. There might not have been a child 
left in all the wilderness. Childless,; child- 
less, might have been the cry in every house!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LETTER FROM A NEBRASKA BOY. —II. 


Nortu Piatre, Nespraska, Nov. 24. 
EAR FRED: Uncle Will insists upon 
my taking this day exclusively for myown 
recreation; and I proceed at once to dedicate 
it to the friend of my bosom, which, to my- 
self, is certainly the most delightful way of 
passing it. : 
You must know, in the first place, that I 
I am a little “‘ under the weather; ” not seri- 
ously ill by any means, but just uncomforta- 
ble enough to make me feel as if I should 
like to see my good mother, and even be pet- 
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ted a little; for I confess I have not outgrown 
this weakness yet; and, indeed, I hope I never 
may. 

I had thought that the strength which my 
western life had brought me would be equal 
to any emergency ; but I was not prepared for 
the tremendous excitement of a prairie fire, 
which we have just passed through, and which 
has left me the miserable weakling described 
above. 

To begin at the beginning. Those crafty 
Indians were at the bottom of it all! 

Nearly a week ago, uncle Will and I were at 
work on the prairie, when we saw a band of 
Sioux warriors approaching the house, ac- 
companied by their usual menial appendage, — 
the squaws, — whose duty it is to perform all 
the drudgery incident to their wanderings. 
These visits had of late become quite too fre- 
quent, and uncle Will was heartily tired of 
entertaining his unwelcome guests, so that he 
at once announced his determination to de- 
clare himself ‘‘ not at home” to them. Ac- 
cordingly I was sent to the house as messen- 
ger, and charged to lock the door, and refuse 
them admittance and hospitality. I did so, 
and, standing outside, shook hands with them 
all, as usual, but told them, in my blandest 
tone, that we had nothing for them to-day. It 
was astonishing to see how rapidly the smil- 
ing expression of their faces changed to one 
of perfect indignation, as they looked at each 
other for a moment, then resolutely seated 
themselves upon the grass. For a while they 
conversed together in their strange gibberish, 
of which I understood enough to gather that 
their remarks were not at all complimentary to 
us. Then the squaw, approaching the wood- 
pile, near which I stood, began coolly to fill 
her arms from it, at the same time questioning 
mein the most searching manner as to the 
number of white men living in the house, 
where they all were now, &c., at the same time 
proceeding to kindle a fire upon the ground. 
Suddenly, while upon her knees, in the act 
of blowing the flames, she turned upon me 
angrily, saying, — 

‘*Me want supper! 
self!” 

But on my assuring her that the family was 
all away, she returned sullenly to her com- 
panions, among whom a portentous silence 
now reigned. 

It was quite dark when uncle Will and.the 
men came back to the house, taking no notice 
of the dusky group around the fire. We were 
all, naturally, a little uneasy at this condition 
of affairs; and we kept watch through the 


Me see white man my- : 
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night, by turns, until about three o’clock, when 
we were relieved to see them get up, stretch 
themselves, and prepare toleave. As our rest 
had been a disturbed one so far, we made up 
for it by sleeping very soundly for the next 
hour or two, when we were suddenly roused 
by one of our men crying, — 

‘¢ The prairie is on fire!” 

And, rushing to the door, we saw a sight 
which I shall never forget. I have often 
thought I should like to see a prairie fire: I 
hope I never may again! The whole heavens 
were in a glow from the reflection of the 
flames which were wildly leaping towards us 
from the west, laying low the tall prairie grass 
in their rapid course, which crackled and 
seethed, as it sent out its' huge sparks. The 
fiery messengers scattered in every direction, 
a bright flame bursting forth anew from each 
spot as they fell. During the night a hurri- 
cane had arisen, and it did seem as if the ele- 
ments had conspired against us. The very 
sound of their roaring was like a ring of de- 
fiance in our ears, and mockery at our poor, 
futile efforts to fight against them. We watched 
with the greatest consternation our most val- 
uable possession, the enormous stack; contain- 
ing in all more than a hundred tons of hay, 
the fruit of so many weeks of hard labor, and 
upon which we depended for our winter use. 
Uncle Will thought it best to set ‘‘a back 
fire,” as it is called, at some distance from 
them. Thisis often done to burn off the grass 
in the immediate vicinity, in order to arrest 
the progress of the flames. 

One of the men was then stationed at the 
well, where he worked diligently in drawing 
water, which was put into barrels, and carried 
to the house, in case of the flames reaching 
our only shelter. We dipped large gunny 
sacks in the water, and threshed the grass as 
long as our strength held out (and some of us 
longer!), when, all at once, the wind shifted, 
and carried the sparks from the fire which we 
had set directly upon our precious hay; and 
in half an hour there was nothing left to show 
where it had stood. 

I suppose you can hardly conceive of my 
feelings, Fred; but if you had stood in your 
shirt sleeves, day after day, as I have done, 
tossing and raking hay all through the “ heat- 
ed term,” and heated, too, to a degree which 
your eastern thermometer never reaches, you 
could realize better the aggravation of having 
it all end insmoke! Seriously, I don’t believe 
any merchant ever mourned over the destruc- 
tion of his whole fortune by fire more sin- 
cerely than we mourned over our lost labor. 
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Four days we fought the flames, hardly al- 
lowing ourselves time to take food. For thir- 
teen hours after the fire broke out, I did not 
taste anything; and all the sleep -we got at 
night was the occasional winks which we stole 
by turns. 

Well, the end of it all was, that we man- 
aged to save our shanty, and the new house, 
which, by the way, is almost completed; 


| but we have before our eyes continually the 


dreary prospect of the blackened bluffs and 
prairie. 

The burning of the grass is a great loss to 
us, as well as the hay, as we depend upon it 
for the grazing of the cattle through a good 
part of the winter. 

Of course there was no doubt as to the au- 
thors of our misfortune, for it was plain that 
the Indians had revenged themselves for our 
inhospitality by setting the fire in the right 
direction for the wind to take it straight to- 
wards us. Of one thing I’m pretty certain — 
the old-squaw with the lowering brows hada 
hand in the kindling of it. 

But enough of the fire! Idon’t like to think 
of it, even now; so f will change the subject, 
as I have quite an account to give you of my 
latest exploits in hunting, which is always, I 
believe, a topic of never-failing interest to us 
both. - 

A short time since, uncle Will and I took 
our large wagon and went over to the cafions 
for some young cedar trees, which we de- 
signed to set about the new house. We were 
riding along through the brushwood, near the 
side of the river, when we suddenly started up 
apairof black-tailed deer, — which, you know, 
is the rarest kind in America, and the most 
difficult of approach. They are never found 
east of the Mississippi River, and, in facts are 
seldom seen here. They are very timid; and 
I have somewhere read that, on this account, 
they are more apt to frequent the open prai- 
ries than the woodland districts, where their 
sight is so quick, and their scent so keen, they 
can discover their pursuer even at a mile’s 
distance. 

Uncle Will quickly drew in the horses with- 
out a sound, and motioned to me to seize my 
rifle. In less time than it takes to tell it, I 
had aimed at the nearest one, as he descended 
from his bound. He sprang two or three feet 
into the air, and fell upon the ground in a 
heap, while his companion disappeared in the 
distance like a flash. I slipped another car- 
tridge into my rifle, and ran up to him just as 
he was in his last struggle. He was the hand- 


somest creature I ever saw, as you will agree 
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with me, I think, when you see his hide and 
antlers. 

Uncle Will helped me get him into the 
wagon, and we carried him home in triumph. 
For a week after we lived like princes, for we 
had venison morning, noon, and night, while 
it lasted, served in every form of which, it is 
capable. 

And now I'll ‘*tel! another,” as the boys 
used to say. 

It happened, while we were at dinner one 
day, that I ran out to look after the cattle, — 
which are under my particular charge, and 
require as much attention as a small child. I 
generally contrive to keep one eye upon them, 
even when the other is tempted to wander; and 
this time my conscientious vigilance was re- 
warded, for, directly in front of the house, I 
saw a man on horseback, running at great 
speed, and then charging at an enormous an- 
imal, as high as his horse, and three times as 
heavy. I knew at once that it must be a buf- 
falo, though a much more formidable-looking’ 
creature, both in size and aspect, than I had 
any idea of, from the descriptions I have read 
of them. 

I do not suppose it was a judicious thing to 
do, but, in my excitement, I sprang towards 
the rider, who seemed to be in some difficul- 
ty, and found he was trying with all his strength 
to hold in his excited pony, at the same time 
endeavoring to extract the shell of an old car- 
tridge from his rifle, which he had just fired. 
This he cquld not succeed in doing; and mean- 
while the buffalo, infuriated from his wound, 
was holding down his head, and charging 
upon his adversary in the most threatening 
manner. 

I rushed back to the shanty, seized two 
loaded rifles, and, in spite of all remohstrances 
from uncle Will and the men, who assured 
me that it was not safe to be on foot, made 
my way towards the creature, who was now 
bellowing frightfully, and pawing the earth in 
his rage. Just as I reached him, he paused, 
and I seized the propitious moment of quiet to 
take a sight directly at one of the small eyes 
of the monster. 

The shot took effect at once; but, instead 
of seeing him fall, as I expected, he still moved, 
and continued to charge on us, though in a 
much more feeble manner. The man, who 
was an old buffalo hunter, and who seemed 
anxious that I should have the credit of kill- 
ing him, now cheered meencouragingly; and 
walking round to the opposite side of the 
beast, at not more than twenty feet from him, 
I fired, with my second rifle, at the other eye, 
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and this time had the satisfaction of seeing 
him fall dead. 

As’ the monstrous creature rolled heavily 
over, I was greeted with a loud. cheer from the 
hunter, who sprang from his horse, saying, — 

** Well done, my boy! You did that up to 
the handle!” which I suppose to be the high- 
est expression of approval. 

He then walked over to the house with me, 
and congratulated uncle Will upon his nephew, 
saying, I ** would make a famous hunter one 
of these days,” and bestowing upon me other 


compliments, which modesty forbids me to ° 


repeat. ; 

All the family went back with us to the scene 
of the conflict, provided with rope, a hatchet, 
and knives,and we at once proceeded to cut 
up our prize, the hunter insisting, not only 
upon dividing the carnage generously with 
me, but in giving me all the choicest morsels, 
such as the tongue, hump, &c. Hesaid I was 
entitled to the beard and horns, and must keep 
them as trophies of my first buffalo shooting, 
though I assured him repeatedly that I could 
consider it only a partial victory. We took 
off nearly two hundred pounds of buffalo 
meat, of which my share was hauled with 
ropes to the shanty, and that of the hunter 
carried away in a wagon. Then our bill of 
fare was changed from venison to buffalo, 
which is very nice eating, and most nutritive 
food. . 

But there is an appendix to my buffalo story, 
which I must not forget to mention here. I 
was standing, on the very evening of that 
eventful day, by the immense carcass of our 
prey, which we had left upon the prairie, when 
it occurred to me that I might make still further 
use of it, as a iure to the wolves, whose howl- 
ing about our shanty often wakes me at night. 
So I carried over my bear-trap, placing it near 
the bait, where I thought one of them might 
most conveniently “‘ put his foot in it,’ and 
awaited anxiously the result. 

Early next morning I repaired to the spot, 
and there, to be sure, was my victim, howling 
with rage at his confinement, while the whi- 
tened bones of the carcass by his side showed 
that his rapacious companions had made clean 
work of it. Of course he was easily despatched, 
and I skinned and tanned his handsome hide, 
after the true Indian fashion. 

We are having quite a touch of winter to- 
day. This morning the thermometer was only 
six degrees above zero; and in addition to the 
cold we have a tremendous wind-storm. These 
are quite common here, and sometimes fear- 
fully violent. They have a most singular ef- 
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fect upon the cattle, whose instinct seems to 
lead them to wander, as soon as they feel its 
approach. And this ‘‘stampeding” is the 
cause of the greatest care and anxiety to those 
who have the responsibility of them. Yester- 
day morning they started off, and we have 
seen nothing of them since. We think they 
may have gone to the Medicine River, about 
twenty-five miles south of here as they were 
last seen in that direction. It is too stormy 
to hunt them up to-day, but we cannot put it 
off very long. Sometimes they will stray 
about for a fortnight at a time, and we have 
to take our blankets, and go off on horseback, 
in different directions; in search of them, for 
they often scatter over fifty miles of unin- 
habited country. I have spent three or four 
days at a time, scouring the territory till too 
dark to see, rolling myself ‘up in my blanket 
on the ground at night. We find them often 
in the caiions, more than twenty miles from 
water. 

It is a great query in my mind what can in- 
duce them to desert the food and comfortable 
shelter of their corral just at the time when 
they need it most, and when it is most un- 
comfortable for us to hunt them up. But so 
it is. ; 

Fortunately we have a splendid shepherd's 
dog, which is of great assistance to us on these 
occasions. These dogs seem to have almost 
human judgment in their watchfulness and 
care of the herds. They can be sent alone 
for the cattle ordinarily, and never fail to bring 
back every one. Of course they are very val: 
uable, and a well-trained shepherd’s dog can 
command a great price. 

We were certainly in luck when “ Beef” 
came into our possession, especially as he was 
a present to us, and we happened to know that 
his owner had just refused fifty dollars for him. 

It would have been pretty hard to lose the 
poor fellow, but we came very near it last 
summer, for he was bitten by a rattlesnake, 
and for two or three days we did not think 
there was a chance for his life. I was riding 
on horseback one day, while he followed at my 
heels, as usual, when I was startled by his vi- 
olent barking; and turning round on my sad- 
dle, I saw him “‘ tackling ” a large rattlesnake. 
I tried to call him off, but he was too much 
excited in the contest to heed me, and, catch- 
ing the reptile by the neck, he whirled him 
over his head. In one moment the snake had 


snapped at the dog’s eye, and bitten him about 
an inch below it, all the time rattling fright- 
fully. 

I pulled out my revolver, and fired twice at 
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him, my horse dancing about so that I could 
hardly take aim. But, though I had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing him die, I trembled for the 
poor dog, whose head began to swell at once, 
and by the time we reached home was double 
its usual size. The next day he was worse, 
and we all thought he would die. I cannot 
understand now why he didn’t; but -he very 
soon began to recover, and is apparently as 
well as ever. 

Next Thursday will be Thanksgiving Day! 
I shall think of you all as you gather round 
the “ festive board;” and I hope you will not 
be entirely unmindful of your absent friend. . 
It is the first time I have ever been separated 
from my parents on that occasion. I wonder 
if they will miss their oldest boy! Well, I 
hope another year will find me at home again, 
and right glad shall I be to see once more 
companions of my own age, for I have almost 
forgotten how a boy looks. I only know that 
I feel, at this moment, a peculiar ‘‘ welling 
up” of affection for the sex in general, which 
I wish you would be so kind as to distribute 
among my friends, reserving the largest share 
for yourself, from 

Your old schoolmate, : 
WALTER. 


—_— 


PAIR LILIAN. 
BY MISS DOLLIVER. 


GIVE her not that withered rose, 
» Whose blush and bloom have fled; 

That was so fresh and fair a thing, 

And now is drooping, dead! 
For, as that rose das been, she is — 

A dream of youth and bloom. 
*Tis sad to think that youth can die, 

And brightness fade so soon. 


I know it is a foolish fear, 
And almost blush to speak; 

But, even now, they seem to pale 
The roses of her cheek. 

Cast it away, poor, withered rose, 
Nor tear its leaves apart, 

Lest Lilian, too, fair Lilian, 
Might have a broken heart. 





—— THE houses of even the best Persians, 
we are told by travellers, are little better than 
the stables at our inns; and the furniture is 
very mean and scanty. A few cushions and 
carpets, a few door curtains, a few looking- 
glasses, and a little crockery, make up the 
sum of it. . * 























SIX LESSONS IN WAX WORK. 


BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


LESSON FIFTH. 


Fuchsia. Emblem, Sprightliness. — Make 
the stem of fine wire, neatly covered with 
light-green wax. (Rule 5.) Make the pistil 
and stamens of coarse thread or fine wire, 
very smoothly covered with thin white wax, 
forming the stigma and anthers of little ob- 
long bits of wax. Color the filaments and style 
with carmine, and the anthers with brownish- 
yellow. Cut the petals of thick white wax; 
curl them into shape with the head of your 
curling-pin, and color a rich purple, made of 
magenta, violet-carmine, and ultramarine. 
Cut the four sepals from thick wax doubled; 
color with pure carmine, laid on wet with a 
brush, leaving the upper part of each uncov- 
ered. Arrange the petals around the pistil 
and stamens, letting each overlap the fore- 
going. Roll a strip of white wax around the 
stem, to form the thick neck of the flower; on 
this arrange the four sepals, letting the leaves 
expand or droop over the petals according to 
the flower you are copying. Press the upper 
part of the sepals well on the neck of the 
flower, and roll between the finger and thumb 
to make it smooth and shapely; then color it 
with carmine. Mould a small oblong ball of 
light-green wax, push a hole through the cen- 
tre with a curling-pin, pass the stem through 
it, and the blossom is finished. Three or 
four buds and blossoms arranged on the stem 
according to Nature, accompanied by the 
leaves, which should be made ‘of a medium 
shade of green (Rule 3), will form a very 
graceful addition to a group of flowers. 

There are many varieties of fuchsia, all of 
which will be admired in wax, and may be 
easily imitated by using different colors. For 
the double varieties, multiply the petals. 
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Scariet Geranium. Emblem, Capricious 
Beauty. —I think this is a flower very seldom 
attempted, on account of its exceeding bril- 
liancy of color. At one time I gave up the 
attempt to copy this flower as useless, so ex- 
asperatingly dull did my most brilliant scarlet 
bloom appear when compared to the dazzling 
bloom of Nature. But, reading in the Floral 
Cabinet that oil paints could be advantageous- 
ly used in the coloring of wax, I resolved to 
test the method in the tinting of the scarlet 
geranium, and did so with the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

To proceed with the flower. Cover a short 
stem of fine wire with white wax. Cut anar- 
row strip of white wax into five fine points; 
press them lightly together, letting the lips 
expand in the form of a tiny star; tint this 
star with scarlet bloom. Cut the petals, five 
in number, the two upper ones, slightly differ- 
ent in shape from the rest, from very bright- 
yellow wax, doubled, with muslin between. 
Rub the under side of the petals with scarlet . 
bloom; curl them thin at the edges. Take a 
sable brush and paint the upper surface of the 
petals with Chinese vermilion oil paint. This 
is a very brilliant pigment, and on the rich 
yellow wax will give it a bloom almost, 
though not quite, rivalling Nature. Color 
the base of the petals with white oil paint, 
and mark the lines near the base with mad- 
der lake. Take care to leave a portion of the 
base uncovered, or they will not adhere. 
When the petals are dry, arrange them on 
the foundation, add the calyx of light-green, 
and color the stema dull-red. Arrange these 
blossoms in bunches, not too large, and they 
will be found to lend a stylish appearance to 
a large bouquet, though I will warn you 
against putting them in too close proximity 
to flowers of delicate tint, as the brightness 
of the one will rob the other of its tender 
bloom. Study well the artistic grouping of 
colors, for, no matter how well made your 
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flowers may be, they will fail to please unless 
tastefully arranged. 

Water Lily. Emblem, Purity of Heart. — 
Make the stem of thick wire; cover with a | 
medium shade of green wax; turn over at the 
top. Mould the centre of solid yellow wax, | 
marking the indentations with the point of 
the curling-pin. Cut the stamens from yellow 
wax doubled, of five different sizes; curl with 
great care, pinching the tips slightly together, 
so as to appear. grooved, and curling the lip 
of each gracefully outward. See illustration. 





\ 
Stamens: of Water. Lily. 

In most of the wax: lilies I-have seen, the sta- 
méns have been made of straight strips of-wax 
pinched together, dark-orange- in’ the: centre, 
and light-yellow outside. Now, this arrange- 
ment shows not: the slightest’ conformity to, 
or-even observance of, Nature; and I ‘should 
be inclined to think‘that the person who con- 
strueted the beautiful stamens of the water 
lily-in this absurd fashion had never. seen 
the natural flower. The stamens have a pe- 
culiar shape, and-each one should be-carefully 
cut and curled. ‘I believe there are some lilies 
where the centre stamens are darker than the 
outer ones; but all that I have ever'seen have 
been a light, though: bright, yellow, and of 
uniform color throughout. The petals, about 


thirty in number, should be cut, the inner ones |’ 


from thick white wax, the outer. from’ thick 
white wax doubled.: Rub with ‘arrowroot | 
powder, curl, and arrange around the ‘sta- | 
mens in rows of five; letting the’ petals: fall 
into the spaces left by ‘the- preceding row. 
Make the ‘four-sepalled calyx of thick white 
wax on the inside, and dark-green’on the out- 
side. If it has a brownish appearance, brush 
a little dry carmine over it. 

The buds are-made in the same way, except 
that the petals are closed; and, as the centre 
is not visible, it is not necessary to make the 
stamens. The outside petals of the buds may 
sometimes be tinted with a very delicate pink 
bloom. 

This is a very popular flower, and should be 
arranged in groups by itself on plate-glass 





mirrors. 


White Lily.~ Emblem, I overcome every- 
thing. — Make the stem of medium-sized white 


| wire, long enough to allow of the pistil being 


a continuation of the stem. Cover the upper 
part, for the length of the pistil, with white 
wax; mould the three-cornered stigma of 
white wax, and tint with a light shade of yel- 
lowish-green. Roll white wax around the base 
of the style, roll it smooth, groove with your 
curling-pin, and tint with the same shade of 
green. For the stamens, take six pieces of 
fine white- wire, of equal length, and cover 
neatly with white wax. For the anthers, take 
yellow wax doubled, cut twelve pieces in this 
shape (see cut) ; put one on each.side-of the tip 


| of each filament, press them together, and curl 


the edges outwards.» Finally; dust the opened 
edges with chrome. yellow No. 2, to repre- 
sent the pollen. Cut the six petals from 
thick white wax doubled, with coarse book 
muslin laid between; press well. together; 


‘curl thin,at the edges, and, with the head of 
‘a small curling-pin, press ‘a deep:groove down 


the centre. of each. Arrange the petals on 


.the foundation ‘of the pistil and stamens, let- 
-ting 'them-expand. 





Pisti/ Stamen Anther 


White Lily. 


This. is ‘a, natural-looking flower, if well 
made, but is rather large, and looks best in a 
large basket.or group. 


——__e————— 


—'Oruman, from whom the Othman or 
Ottoman Turks derive their-name, like many 
celebrated Arabs and Turks, seems to have 
cared little for wealth. When he died his en- 
tire riches consisted of a wooden spoon, a 
salt-cellar, a vest embroidered with colored 
thread, a linen turban, a few yoke of oxen for 
the plough, some flocks of sheep, and a few 
Arabian coursers, if 
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SEEING THE ELEPHANT. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — Siras SoMERBY, a Farmer, 
occastonally addicted to the Bottle; Harry 
Ho.LpEN, his right-hand Man ; Bias Biack, 
a Teamster; Pat Murpny, a Laborer; 
Jounny SomersBy, Silas's Son; RACHEL 
Somersy, dis Wife; Satty SoMERBY, és 
Daughter. 


CostuMEs. — SixAs, dark pants, short, thick 
boots, yellow vest, a towel pinned about his 
neck, gray wig, face lathered; HARRY, gray 
pants, blue shirt, black neckkerchief, dark 
coat; Bras, thick boots, blue frock, woolly 
wig, black face, long whip; Pat Murpny, 
in shirt sleeves, blue overalls, cap, wig; 
Jounny, close-cut hair, pants of his. father’s, 
rolled up at bottom, drawn up very high 
with suspenders, thin coat, short and open, 
very broad brimmed straw hat; RACHEL 
and SALLY, neat calico dresses. 


Scene. — Room in Somersy’s house. Old- 
fashioned sofa, R.; table, c., laid for break- 
fast. Harry seated rR. of table, eating; 
rocking-chair,R.c. SALLy seated L., shell- 
ing peas or paring apples. Entrances, R.,L., 
and c. 


Sally. (Singing.) “Roll on, silver moon, 
Guide the traveller on his way, 

While the nightingale’s song is in tune; 
For I never, never more 
With my true love shall stray, 

By the sweet, silver light of the moon.” 


Harry. Beautiful, beautiful! ‘There’s 
music in ¢haé air.” Now takea fresh roll, and 
keep me company while I take another of your 
mother’s delicious fresh rolls. 

Sally. Making the sixth you have devoured 
before my eyes! 

Harry. Exactly. What a tribute to her 
cooking! She’s the best bred woman in the 
country. Her pies are miracles of skill; her 
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rolls are solls of honor; her golden butter is 
so sweet, it makes me sweet upon her. 

Sally. Well, I declare, Harry Holden, that’s 
poetry! 

Harry. Is it? Then hereafter call me the 
poet of the breakfast table. My lay shall be 
seconded with a fresh egg. 

Sally. Another? Land sakes! you think 
of nothing but eating. 

Harry. Exactly, when I’m hungry. My 
hunger once appeased, I think of this good+ 
farm — the broad fields, mowing, haying, the 
well-fed cattle, and sometimes, when I am 
very hungry, I think of the time when I leaned 
over the fence, and gazed enchanted upon the 
pretty girl milking her cow— whose name 
was Sally. 

Sally. Eh— the cow? 

Harry. Now, Sally, don’t destroy the poe- 
try of my language. 

Sally. Don't be ungrammatical, Harry; 
and do stop talking nonsense. 

Harry. Iwill, for my breakfast is finished, 
and I can talk to you no longer. I’m off. 


(Sings.) ‘For to reap and to sow, 
To plough and to mow, 
And to be a farmer’s boy.” (Réses.) 


Ah, I little dreamed, two years ago, when I 
was playing the fine gentleman at Squire 
Jordan’s, —a city sgvell, up in the country 
here on a vacation, — that I should soon he- 
come a farmer. > 

Sally. Are you sorry it is so, Harry? 

Harry. (Comes down, places a cricket: be- 
side SALLY, and sits onit.) Sorry, yougypsy, 
when it has made a man of me? No. It has. 
been my salvation. I have a fortune left me, 
and was in a fair way of squandering it in all 
the follies of the city; had acquired a: taste for. 
hot suppers, fine wines, gambling, and all 
sorts of dissipation; was on the high, road to 
ruin, when some good angel sent me up here. 
I saw you, and was saved. 

Sally. And you are perfectly contented, 
with your situation? 

Harry. Well, no, I’m not. 
getting very much dissatisfied. 


In fact, I’m: 
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Sally. Not with me, Harry? 

Harry. With you? Bless your dear little 
heart! you’re the only satisfaction I have. 
When I asked the old gentleman— your fa- 
ther — to give you to me, two years ago, he 
said, **‘No, young man. ‘Though I’ve no 
doubt you do love my Sally, you’ve got too 
much money. You never worked a day in 
your life. Suppose your wealth should take 
to itself wings some day, what's to become 
of her? She shall be a farmer’s wife, or die 
an old maid. You say you would die for her. 
I'll give you a chance to live for her. Go to 
work, learn to run a farm, bring out your mus- 
cle, get some color in that pale face, get rid 
of your vices, and then, if your money goes, 
you’ve the power to earn a living, and a smart 
wife to help you.” 

Sally. That's just what he said, and ’twas 

good advice. 
* Harry. It was, though I did not think so 
at the time. But I took it, hired out to him, 
and now thank my good fortune for the copy 
he set me. 

Sally. And everybody says there’s not a 
more likely farmer in the neighborhood than 
you. 

Harry. Much obliged to everybody. But, 
fsally, I think your father is a little selfish. 

Sally. Don’t abuse father. He’s the most 
generous man — 

Harry. Iknow. But I’ve grown valuable 
to him. And now, when I ask him to let me 
marry you, he ‘‘ hems” and “‘ haws,” and says, 
**Don’t be in a hurry. Have patience.” He 
knows that the moment you are my wife, I 
shall pack up and be off; and that’s what’s the 
matter. 

Sally. Itwillall come out right one of these 
days. 

Harry. 1 suppose it will. But it don’t 
come right now. I tell you, Sally, I’m going 
to have an answer this very day, or to-morrow 
I'm off. 

Sally. ‘Off? and leave me? 

Harry. \Q,no. Take yoy with me. You 
love me — don’t you, Sally? 

Sally. You know I do, Harry. 

Harry. Then marry me. I'll make you the 
happiest woman in the world. I'll carry you 
te an elegant home, and scatter money in 
every direction, to bring around you luxuries 
and enjoyments. 

Sally. No, Harry; I could enjoy nothing, 
leaving my father without hisconsent. I have 
always tried to be a good daughter. He would 
be very angry, should I disobey him, and no 
good fortune would follow me. No, Harry. 
Be patient. There’s a good time coming. 
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Harry. Yes; it’s always coming. But I 
shall ask his consent to-day. 

Sally. Do, Harry. I hope he’ll say yes, 
for you deserve it. (Puts her arm about his 
neck.) 

Harry. And you deserve the best husband 
in the world, yougypsy. (Puts his arm round 
her neck, and kisses her.) 


- Enier JOHNNY, Cc. 


Fohnny. Christopher Columbus! O, ho- 
key! (SALLY and Harry jump up.) Did you 
hear it? 

Sally. Hear what? Why don't you fright- 
en anybody to death, and have done with it? 

Foknny. Somebody fired off something 
close to my head. Blunderbuss, I guess.. Did 
it hit you, Sally? 

Sally. I didn’t hear anything. 

Foknny. Didn't you feel jt? Must have hit 
yer right in the mouth. It’s awful red? 

Harry. Come, Johnny, there’s enough of 
that. I don’t like it. 

Fohnny. Don’t you, though? Thought you 
did. Seemed to take to it nat’ral nuff. Where's 


‘dad? . 


Sally. Heisnot up yet. (Sits and resumes 
her work. Harry goes to chair, back, and 
takes up his hat.) > 

Foknny. Guess he’s kinder sleepy after his 
jaunt to the city yesterday. Guess the cop- 
pers are hot. O, won’t he catch it? 

Harry. Why, what’s the matter? 

SFohnny. Matter? Say, thought you was 
goin’ down with me arter that woodchuck 
this mornin’, Don’t see what a feller wants 
to fool away his time here with a gal for, when 
there’s a woodchuck to be got so handy. 


Enter Mrs. SOMERBY, R. * 


Mrs. S. Vil woodchuck yer! (Taking him 
by the ear.) What d’ye mean by keeping out 
er the way all the morning — hey? 

Foknny.. O! Quit, now! You hurt! 

Mrs. S. HopelI do. You jest stir out er 
this room till I’ve done with yer, if you dare! 
(Sits in rocking-chair, and rocks violently.) 
Sakes alive! It’s enough to drive one ravin’ 
distracted! There’s yer father sleeping like a 
log, and it’s arter eight o’clock! Where did 
you two critters go yesterday — hey? 

Fohnny. Went to the city, of course. 

Mrs. S. Yes, yer did go to the city with a 
load of live and dead stuff; and there’s that 
man in there, with not a cent in his pocket to 
show for it. He’d a never got home at all, if 


the brute in the shafts hadn’t known more 
than the brute in the wagon. 
through! 


Drunk clean 
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Harry. What! 
another spree? 

Mrs. S. Ishouldthink he had! They come 
thickér and thicker.— You young one! you 
speak up, and tell me what you know ’bout it, 
quick! ; 

Fohnny. Well, allI know, dad an’I went 
to market. He sold off everything, and then 
sent me down to Scudder’s to git a new rake, 
and over to Jinks’s for some sugar, and round 
to Stevens's to borry a-screw-driver, cos some- 
thin’ got loose. 

Mrs. S. Somethin’ got loose! 
think so! 

Fohnny. Said he’d wait till I come back. 
When I got back, he hadn’t waited; so I went 
tearin’ round arter him. Man in a white hat 
said he saw him goin’ down onto thé wharf 
to see the elephant; so I went down. Big 
crowd down there. They was a, auctioneer- 
ing off a lot of animals. Lion, tiger, and mon- 
keys —Jemimy! by the dozen. Purty soon I 
spied dad. He was sprung. 

Mrs. S. Sprung? For the land sakes! 
what’s that? Not overboard? 

Fohuny. Sprung — over the bay. 

Mrs. S. Over the bay? Thought he was 
on the wharf. Now, don't yer lie, you young 
one! 

Harry. He means he was in liquor. 

Mrs. S. More likely liquor in him. Why 
don’t you say he was drunk, and have done 
with it? 

Foknny. Well, he was pretty full; and 
when I got there, he was leanin’ up agin a 
hogshead, and biddin’ on an elephant. 

Mrs. S. Onanelephant? Why, he might 
have broke his neck! 

Foknny. O, fush! He was a biddin’ for 
the elephant. He offered a hundred dollars. 
But I didn’t see it, so I jest took er hold er 
him, histed him inter the wagon, and drove 
back to Stevens’s for the things. 

Mrs. S. He was trying to buy an elephant? 
For the iand of liberty sakes! what did he 
want of the critter? 

Fohnny. I dunno. Guess he thought er 
starting a menagerie. Wish he had: I’m tired 
of. farming. , 

Mrs. S. Well, how came he to get home 
alone? 

Foknny. Blamed if I know. I went into 
Stevens’s. When I came out, the wagon and 
dad were out of sight, and I had to foot it ten 
miles. SoI jest crept inter the barn when I 
got here, and had a snooze on the hay. 

* Mrs. S. Dear me, what capers! Two or 


has Mr. Somerby had 


I should 


three times a year he has these sprees, and 
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they cost a mint of money. There was apples 
and cider, hens and chickens, eggs and butter, 
all gone. Dear me, what will become of us? 
If there’s anything I detest in this world, it’s 
a toper! ‘ [2£x7t, v. 

Sally. Poor mother, she’s in a fever of ex- 
citement. I'll try and get her to lie down. © 

[2xrt, L. 

Yoknny. I say, Mr. Holden, it's purty hard 
sleddin’ for marm — ain’t it? 

Harry. It is, indeed, Johnny; and don’t 
you make it any harder for her. Never touch 
a drop of liquor. 

Fokuny. O, don’t you fret about me. I feel 
bad enough to see dad on these times. I'ma 
purty rough boy, but it does make me-feel 
mean to see dad, who’s such a smart old gent 
when he’s sober, let himself out in this way. 
I've never touched a drop of liquor, and you 
can bet your life I never will. 

Harry. That's right, Johnny. Drinking is 
the meanest kind of enjoyment, and the dear- 
est, too. I’m going to try and reform the old 
gentleman. 

FoknnP. Are you? Well, you've got a big 
job. 

Harry. Perhaps not. His bidding for the 
elephant has given me an idea. 

Fohnny. It gave me an idea he was pretty 
far gone. 

Harry. Yes; we will make him believe he 
bought the elephant. 

Fohuny. What good will that do? 

Harry. I think we'll turn the animal into 
a temperance lecturer. Come with me. Let’s 
see your mother and Sally, and arrange mat- 
ters before your father gppears. 

Fohuny. Yes; but I want ter go after the 
woodchuck. 

Harry. Never mind him now. We’ve got 
bigger game — the elephant. [Exit, v. 

Fokuny. O, yes; but I don’t see the ele- 
phant. It’s only one of his excuses to git a 
word with Sally. He could have a darned sight 
more fun digging out the woodchuck. 

[Z£xit, w. 


Exter, slowly, R., SILAS, with a razor in his 
hand. 


Silas. I'm in an awful state. My hand 
shakes so I can’t shave; my throat is all on 
fire, my head splitting, and I feel mean enough 
to steal. Wonder heowI got home! Guess 
I've been and made a fool of myself. I ain’t 
got a copper in my pocket; and I know when 
I sold out I had over a hundred dollars in my 
wallet. (Zakes out wallet.) Looks now as 
though an elephant had stepped on it. An 
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elephant? Seems to meI saw one yesterday 
in teown. Jest remember biddin’ for him at 
auction. LuckyI didn’t buyhim. ”’Twas that 
plaguy ‘*Ottawa beer” set me goin’. Well, 
I s’pose I shall catch it from the old lady. 
But it’s none of her business. "Twas my sarse 
and my live stock, and I’ve a right to do jest 
what I please with it. 


Enter Mrs. SoMERBY, L. 


Mrs. S. Silas Somerby! are you a man, 
or are you a monster? 

Silas. Hey? Ha, ha! Yes, I don’t look 
very spruce, that’s a fact. The water was cold, 
and the razor dull, and — and — 

Mrs. S. And your hand shakes so you can’t 
shave. O, Silas, Silas! At your time of life! 
I blush for you! 

Silas. O, bother, now! What are you fret- 
tin’ *bout? I ain’t killed anybody, or robbed 
anybody’s house — have I? 

Mrs. S. You've done somethin’ as bad. 
You’ve been on a spree, and squandered every 
cent you had in your pocket. 

Silas. S’poseI did? Ain’t a hardtworking 
man a right to enjoy himself once in a while, 
I'd like to know? Nowyou jest shet up! I'm 
the master of this farm, and if I choose to 
show a liberal spirit once in a while, and help 
along trade by spreading a little cash about, 
it ain’t for you to holler and * blush —” 

Mrs. S. Silas Somerby! 

Silas. Shut up! if you don’t, I’ll harness 
up old Jack, and clear out. 

Mrs. S. For another spree? O, you wretch! 
ain’t you ashamed of yourself, to set sich an 
example to the young uns? And that critter 


you sent home! -Do you want us to be de- 
voured? 
Silas. Critter! critter! What critter? 


Mrs. S. O, you know well enough; and I 
guess you'll find you’ve made a poor bargain 
this time. Ialways told you rum would be 
your ruin; and if you don’t see the poorhouse 
staring you in the face afore night, I’m very 
much mistaken. 


Enter HARRY, L. 


Silas. Whaton airth are yer talking about? 
Are yer crazy, or have yer been drinking? 

Harry. (Comes down between them.) Hush! 
not a word! We must not let anybody know 
you are in the house! 

Silas. Hey! what ails you? Got a touch 
of the old lady’s complaint? 

Harry. Hush! Not so loud! We must be 
cautious. Sheriff Brown is looking for you; 


but I've put him off the scent. 
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Silas. Then oblige me by putting me on 
it. What’s the matter? Why is the sheriff 
looking for me? 

Harry. Hush! Notso loud! It’s all about 
him. (Pointing over his left shoulder.) 

Silas. Him,.him! Consarn his picter! who 
is him? 

Harry. Hush! Notso loud! I’ve got him 
locked up in the barn. He got into the melon 
beds; they’re gone; then into the cucumbers; 
he’s pickled them all. ButI've got him safe 
now. 


Enter JOHNNY, L. 


SFoknny. By Jinks! the critter’s hauled the 
sleigh down. from the rafters; broke it all to 
smash! 


Enter SALLY, L. 


Sally. O, mother, he’s stepped into your 
tub of eggs, and there ain’t a whole one left. 

Mrs. S. I told you so. O, Silas, how could 
you? 

Silas. Are you all crazy? Who has tram- 
pled the melons? Who has pickled the cu- 
cumbers? Who has smashed the sleigh? and 
who has sucked the eggs? I pause for a 
reply. 

All. (In chorus.) Your elephant! 

Silas. My elephant? my elephant? Pooh! 
Nonsense! I don’t own any such critter. : 

Fohnny. Say, dad, have yer forgotten the 
auction yesterday — the tiger, and the monkey, 
and the elephant? 

Silas. What? Stop! O, my head, my 
head! It must be so. Did I buy that ele- 
phant? 

Harry. He is in the barn, Mr. Somerby. 

Silas.' Ym a ruined man! (Sinks into 
chatr, L. of table.) Is he alive? 

Mrs. S. He ought to be, with half a ton 
of hay inside him. 

Silas. O, my hay, my hay! 

SFohknny. And a barrel of turnips. 

Silas. O, ruin, ruin! 

Sally. And a whole basket of carrots. 

Silas. I'll shoot him, I’ll shoot him! 

Fohnny. That's easier said than done, dad. 
Them critters die hard; and we ain’t got the 
cannon to bombard him with. 

Harry. Come, Johnny, let's look after him. 
I’m afraid he will get into more mischief. Will 
you have a look at him, Mr. Somerby? 

Silas. Look at him? Never! Find me a 
way to get rid of him, quick! 

Harry. That’s not such an easy matter. 
Nobody would take the gift of him; and not 
body but a fool would buy him. 
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Mrs. S. That’s a fact. O, my eggs, my 
eggs! Eighty dozen, all ready for market! 

Sally. Law sakes !, that elephant has made 
me forget the breakfast things. (Clears away 
the igdble, carrying things off, L.) 

Harry. I suppose you want him to have 
plenty of hay? 

Silas. (Fiercely.) Feed him tiil he splits, 
or dies of indigestion! (Zxct Harry, L. 

Foknny. Say, dad, he'll be grand, if we 
can only put him to the plough. 

Silas. (Fiercely.) Clear out, yer jacka- 
napes! [Zxit Jounny, L. 

Mrs. S. Vl go and look after the poultry. 
If he gets in among ’em, good by to Thanks- 
giving. It’s all right, Silas. It’s a pretty big 
critter to have about; but it shows ‘a liberal 
spirit” — don’t it? [E£xit, 

Silas. Shut up! Clear out! — Wal, I guess 
I brought home a pretty big load last night, 
accordin’ to the looks of things. Now, what 
on airth set meon to buy thatelephant?, Must 
have been the *‘ Ottawa beer.” What on airth 
shall I do withhim? He’ll eat us out of house 
and home. If I kill him, there’s an end of it. 
No, the beginnin’; for we’d have to dig up the 
whole farm to bury him, But he must be got 
rid of somehow. O, Somerby, you’ve a long 
row to hoe here! 


Enter Harry, L 


Harry. Now, sir, let us look this matter 
calmly in the face. (Sits R. of table.) 

Silas. What matter? 

Harry. Well, suppose we call it ‘‘ conse- 
quential damages.” 

Silas. Call it what you like. It’s a big 
critter, and should have a big name. 

Harry. You don’t understand me. I told 
you Sheriff Brown was looking for you. There 
are about a dozen complaints lodged against 
you already. This is likely to be a costly af- 
fair. 

Silas. Sheriff Brown — complaints — costly 
affair! Why, what do you mean? Isn’t it 
bad enough to be caught with an elephant on 
your hands? 

Harry. Well, your elephant, not being ac- 
quainted in this part of the country, got out 
of the road a little in travelling towards his 
present quarters. For instance, he walked 
into Squire Brown’s fence, and carried away 
about a rod of it. 

Silas. You don’t mean it! . 

Harry. And in endeavoring to get back to 
the road, walked through his glass house, and 
-broke some glass. 

Silas. Goodness gracious! 
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Harry. Mr. Benson’s flower garden, being 
near the road, was hastily visited by his high- 
ness, and a few of the rare piants will flourish 
no more. 

Silas. O, my head! Is that all? 

Harry. No, for Mrs. Carter was on the 
road with herspan. On the appearance of the 
great hay-eater, one of the horses dropped 
dead. 

Silas. O, ruin, vila Why didn’t the ele- 
phant keep him company! 

Harry. These parties have made complaint, 
and will sue you for damages. There are oth- 
er disasters connected with the entry of your 
pet — 

Silas. Don’t mention ’em.° Don’t speak 
of anymore. There’s enough now to ruin me. 
Broken fences, smashed hot-houses, ruined 
flower beds, and a dead horse! 

Harry. Consequential damages. 

Silas. Consequential humbugs! Iam the 
victim of a conspiracy. I don’t own an ele- 
phant. I won’t own him. I ‘never bought 
him. He’s escaped from a menagerie. Why 
should I buy an elephant? 

Harry. That won’t do, Mr. Somerby. You 
were seen at the auction; you were heard to 
bid for the animal. I’m afraid you will have 
to suffer. 

Silas. I won't pay acent. They may drag 
me to jail, torture me with cold baths and 
hot irons; but not a cent will I pay for the 
capers of that elephant. 


Enter Bias BLACK, L. 


Bias. Hay! What's dat? Am yer gwine 
to ’pudiate, Massa Somebody? gwine back on 
de ber — ber — bullephant— am yer? 


Silas. What's the matter with you, Bias 
Black? ' 
Bias. Wal,1 speck a heap, Massa Some- 


body. Dat ar bullephant of yourn has driben 
dis indervideral inter bankrupturicy. Dar's 
been arreg'lar smash up ob his commercial 
crisis, and de wabes of affliction are rollin’ 
into dis yer bussom. 

Silas. Now, yeou black imp, talk English, 
or walk Spanish, quick! Whatdo yeou want? 

Bias. Want damages, heavy damages; 
dat’s what I want, Massa Somebody. 

Silas. Damages for what? 

Bias. Wal, hold yer hush, an’ I'll tell yer. 
Las’ night I was gwine along de road, see, 
wid my hoss and wagon chock full, an’ ole 
Missey Pearson. sittin’ alongside ob me— 
picking her up in de road.. ‘Pore ole lady! 
guess she won't ax any more rides! An’ jes’ 
when I got by Square Jones’s door, den dar 
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was an airthquake, by golly! Somethin’ took 
right hole ob de tail-board. Felt somethin’ 
hist. Knowed ’twas a shock; and de next ting 
I knowed, I was up inatree! Missey Pearson 
was histed onto de fence, an’ dat ar bullephant 
was a chasin’ dat ar hoss ober de wagon, an’ 
a trampin’ round an’ chawin’ up things fine, I 
tell yer. Golly! such a mess! Dat’s what de 
matter. Lost eberyting. Wouldn't a taken 
sebenty-five dollars for dat ar wagon. An’ 
dat ole lady, guess she’s shook all to pieces. 
Silas. Atid you expect me to pay for this! 
Bias. Ob course, ob course; if old gents 
will sow dar wild oats wid bullephants, dey 
must expect to pay for dethrashin’. Sebenty- 


five dollars for de wagon, sixty-seben dollars 
and ninepence for de-goods, an’ about fifty 
dollars for de scare to dat pore ole hoss. 
trow de ole lady in. 

I'll throw yeou inter the horse-pond, 
Not a dollar will yeou get 


Pil 


Silas. 
yeou black imp! 
from me. 

Bias. Hey! You won’tpay? Den I'll hab 
delaw. Yes, sir; I’ll hab a jury set onto you, 
an’— an’—an’—a judge, an’ two or three 
habus corpuses. You can’t fool dis chile. 
Dar want no muzzle on de bullephant, an’ it’s 
agin de law. 

Silas. Well, gotolaw. I shan’t pay a cent. 


Enter Pat Murphy, L. 


Pat. Where’s the kaper of the brute, I’d 
like to know? Where’s the hathin that sinds 
wild bastes a rarin an’ a tearin’ into the peace- 
ful quarthers of the globe? ’ 

Silas. What's the matter with you, Pat 

Murphy? 

' Pat. Aha, owld gint, ’tis there ye are. It’s 
a mighty foine scrape yer in this time, wid yer 
drinkin’ an’ rollickin’. 

Silas. Come, come, Pat Murphy, keep a 
civil tongue in your head. 

Pat. O, blarney! It’s an ondacent man 
ye are, by my sowl! Wasn't I sittin’ on my 
own doorstep last night, a smokin’ my pipe 
genteelly, wid de childers innercently amusin’ 
themselves a throwin’ brickbats at one anoth- 
er, an’ Biddy a washin’ in the yard (as beau- 
tiful a picture of domestic felicity as ye don't 
often say), when an oogly black snout kim 
over the fence, an’, afore ye could spake, away 
wint the fence, an’ away wint Biddy into the 
tub, an’ the childers into the pig-pen, an’ me- 
silf ilevated to the top of the woodshed by 
that same oogly black baste! 

Harry. Ah, the elephant on another frolic! 

Pat. Frolie—is it? Bedad, it must be 
paid for, ony how. An’ so, owld gint, I’ll jist 
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throuble yez for the damages —to mesilf, a 
broken constitution, Biddy, a wake’s washin’ 
intirely spoiled, and the childers, bliss their 
dirthy faces! for a scare, an’ the fright to the 
pig, an’ the broken fence. Come downyowld 
gint. Thim as jig must pay the piper. 

Bias. Das a fac’, das a fac’. Down wid de 
dust, owld gint, for de dust dat ar bullephant 
kicked up!. 

Silas. Never! Notacent! Get out of my 
house! You’re a pair of knaves. There is 
no elephant about here. It’sallalie. I won't 
be swindled. Get out, I say! 

Pat. Knave! Look to yersilf, owld gint. 
It’s not dacent for the likes of yez to call 
names. A lie? Troth, I'll jist bring Biddy 
and the childer to testify to the truth —so I 
will. 

Silas. Shut up! Clear out! Tf you want 
damages, youcan havethem. I’m getting my 
dander up, and shall sartinly damage both of 
yer. 

Bias. Don’t you doit, don’t youdoit. De 
law will fix you, old gent. 

Pat. Begorra, I'll spind me intire fortune, 
but I'll have justice. 

Silas. Are you going? 

Pat. To a lawyer, straight. 
yez, owld gint, I blush for yez. [ Exit, L. 

Bias. Dat ar wagon, and dat ar hoss, and 
dem ar goods, and de ole lady must be re- 
paired. So de law will tell yez, Massa Some- 
body. Dat’s a fac, dat’s a fac. [Bxét, v. 

Harry. This looks like a serious business, 
Mr. Somerby. 

Silas. Confound it, so it does! Whatcan 
Ido? Must I pay all these damages? 

Harry. Isee no way for you to escape. 

Silas. What a fool I have been! Fora 
few hours’ fun I’ve got myself into this scrape. 
Why, ’twill ruin me. I can never raise the 
money. 

Harry. O, yes, youcan, Mr. Somerby. I 
have plenty. You'd better settle this matter 
at once, and draw on me freely for money. 

Silas. Drawon you? What right have I 
to do that? 

Harry. Give your consent to my marriage 
with Sally, and I shall consider you have the 
right. More, I will hunt up these claims, and 
settle them at once. 

Silas. Will you? You're a splendid fel- 
low. Help me out, if you can; and, if I can 
get rid of that elephant — 

Harry. On one condition I will take him 


I blush for 


.off your hands. 


Silas. Take him off my hands? Name. 
your condition. 











SEEING THE ELEPHANT: 


Harry. That you will give me your sol- 
emn promise never to touch liquor again. 

Silas. What! give up my freedom? 

Harry. No; be free. You are™how the 
slave of an old custom, ‘‘more honored in 
the breach than the observance.” Don’t let 
it master you again. Don’t let my wife blush 
for her father. 

Silas. I won’t!. There’s my hand. Sally 
is yours; and I solemnly promise never to 
break (smash of crockery, L.) — Hullo! what's 
that? 


Mrs. S. (Outside, u.) O, the monster! 
Drive him out! 
Sally.. (Outside,L.) He won’t go. Now, 


mother, run! . (Crask.) 

Mrs. S. (Outside, L.) He's spilt my best 
dishes! O,the beast! (Zxter,1.) O, Silas, 
this is all your work. That hateful critter got 
into the kitchen! 


Enter SALty, L. 


Sally. O, mother! Harry! father! he’s 
coming this way! Save us, save us!: (Gets 
under table.) 

Mrs. S. Goodness gracious! he'll set the 
housé afire! (Gets behind sofa.) 


Enter JOHNNY, L. 


Fohnny. Help! murder! O, I've had a 
hist! He’s a breaking up housekeeping — you 
bet! 

Harry. Be calm, be calm. There’s no 
danger. 

Mrs. S. We shall all be eaten alive! 
the monster! 

Silas. Confound him! I'll pepper him! 
Let me get my gun. (Godng, R.) 

Harry. No, no. "“Twould be dangerous to 
shoot. 

Fohnny. Let him have a dose, dad. 

Harry. No, no. Silence! He's here! 


O, 


Enter, t., Pat and Bias, as the elephant. 
[For description of its manufacture, see note 
on page 760.) Itenters slowly, passes across 
stage at back, and exit, R. 


Mrs. S. O, the monster! 

Sally. He’s gone straight into the parlor. 
He'll smash everything! O, my vases, my 
" vases! 

“Silas. (Aside.) Confound the critter! I'll 

have one shot at him.. [Axit, R. 
Harry. (To Sary.) It’s all right, Sally 
‘I've got his promise. 
Sally. And we shall be married! 
jolly? 
Mrs. S. But how on airth are you going to 
git out of this scrape? 


Ain't it 
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Harry. Leave that to me. Hush! he’s 
here. 
Enter SIvas, R., with gun. 
Silas. I’ve had jest about enough of that . 


air critter’s society ; and if I don't pepper him, 
my name’s not Silas Somerby. 

Harry. Agun! (Aséde.) This will never 
do. (Aloud.) Mr. Somerby, your life's in 
danger if you fire that gun. 

Silas. My dander’s up, and I'm goin’ in. 

Mrs. S. Silas, don’t you shoot off that 
gun! I can’t bear it. 

Sally. No, no, father; you must not! 

Foknny. Don't mind’em, dad; blaze away. 
(Aside.) By jinks, that'll be fun! (They add 
come forward.) A 

Silas. I'm going to have a shot at the crit- 
ter, if I die for it. Here he comes again. - 
(Raises gun.) 

Mrs. S. Mercy sakes, Silas, you'll kill - 
somebody! 

Harry. You must not shoot, I tell you! 

Sally. O, father, don't! please don’t! 
(They all seize him.) 

Fohknny. Blaze away, dad! Give him fits! 

Silas. (Breaking away from them.) Stand 
back, Isay. (Raises gun.) 


Enter the elephant, Rr. 


Silas. There, darn you! (Fires. Satty 


and Mrs. S. scream.) 


Pat. QO, murther, murther! I'm kilt in- 
tirely! 
Bias. Oo, oo, oo! I’m a gone darkey! 


(The elephant falls, rolls over, and from the 
debris Bias and Pat emerge, looking very 
much frightened.) ; ; 

Pat. (Shaking his fist at Sitas.) More 
damages, be jabers! (Zo Harry.) I didn’t 
bargain for this at all. 


Bias. Look—looker here, old gent; I 
ain’t game, nohow. Golly! I’m full ob lead! 
Silas. What’s this? Have I been duped? 

Foknny. Sold again, dad! 

Silas. So, so, you’ve been conspiring 
against me. There’s no damages, and no el- 
ephant. This is your work, Harry Holden. 


Harry. It is, Mr. Somerby. I freely con- 
fess my sin. But I did it for a good purpose. 
*Tis true there is no elephant, save the imita- 
tion I have manufactured for the occasion; 
but please remember we came very near hav- 
ing one. 

Foknny. Yes, dad, you bid a hundred dol- 
lars. 

Silas. I breathe again. Yoy’re right. All 
this might have been true, had my folly had 
its way. Thanks to Johnny, I was saved. 
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But you carried the joke a little too far, That 
gun was loaded. 

Fohnny. Only with powder. I left acharge 
in it last Fourth, for the blamed thing kicked 
so I was afraid of it. 

Silas. It’s allright. Sally is yours, Harry, 
and I’ll keep my other promise. I suppose 
these gentlemen were hired for the occasion. 

Pat. By me sowl, not to be peppered at 
all, at all. 

Bias. By golly, dat ar charge almost took 
away my head. 

Harry. So, boys, you got a little more than 
you bargained for; but I’ll fix that all right. 

Silas. I'll pay all damages there, glad to 
get off so easily in my adventure with the ele- 
phant. I’ve one request to make. Don't let 
this story spread. 

- Harry. You can rely upon my silence. 

Mrs. S. Marcy sakes, Silas, it ain’t much 
to boast on! 

Sally. It shall be a family legend. 

Pat. Be jabers, I wouldn’t blab till I was 
deaf and dumb! : 

Bias. Dis yer pusson can hold his hush. 

Silas. Thank you. And you (0 audience), 
can I depend upon you? The old man begins 
late, but he is bound to reform; and, if you 
but give your approbation, there is no fear of 
his backsliding. 

SFohknny. Isay, dad, hadn’t you better put 
a postscript to that? 

Silas. Well, whatis— (Foknny whispers 
to him.) Exactly. There is no fear of his 
backsliding, unless, at your request, he should 
some time set out for the purpose of ‘‘ Seeing 
the Elephant.” 

Nots. The Elephant. For this trick a well-known com- 
ical diversion can be introduced. Bias and Pat personate the 
elephant ; one represents the fore, the other the hind legs. 
The two characters bend over, placing themselves one be- 
hind the other, as represented in the engraving. A blanket, 
doubled three or four times, is placed on their backs, with 
the addition of long cushions, if handy; these serve to 
form the back of the elephant. . Two blankets or shaw/s are 
placed over this, the end of one twisted to represent his trunk, 


the end of the other twisted to represent his tail. Two paper 
cones enact the tusks, and the elephant is complete. 








THE SOHOOLMASTER’S SLEEP. 
BY BEN WOOD DAVIS. 


HE schoolmaster was weary, 
Was weary, old, and gray; 
And heaviness came o’er him 
Upon that summer day, — 


A heaviness of spirit, 
And nameless sense of pain, 
He struggled hard to banish, 
But struggled all in vain. 


The drowsy school-room murmur 
He heard, and, in his trance, 

He knew his school were watching 
His face with stealthy glance. 


He knew, and, for a moment, 
He roused himself again, 
To battle off the stupor 
That crushed his weary brain. ~ 


In vain; for, with the effort, 
His head dropped on his breast, 
His breath came faint and fainter, 
And soon he sank to rest. 


And then arose an uproar! 
And boundless was the glee 

Among those little scholars, 
The schoolmaster to see. 


The dunce tries all his antics, 
His vacant stare and grin, 
To gain one shout of laughter, 

And multiply the din. 


See, how he points his finger 
At the master’s face so white, 

And rolls his eyes, and chatters, 
With ludicrous affright! 


And all the little urchins 
And maidens shout with joy; 
And, with the tears of laughter, 
Cry, ** What a funny boy!” 


An hour now was passing, 
And still the master slept; 

And greater grew the tumult 
These little scholars kept, — 


Until a little maiden, 
Who watched the haggard face, 
With grave concern and wonder, 
Stole softly from her place, — 


Stole softly to the master, 
And gently touched his head, 
And started back in terror — 
The schoolmaster was dead! 








THE‘ ITALIAN 


MINSTREL BOY. 














THE ITALIAN MINSTREL BOY. 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM AUSTIN. 


| i IS fingers pausing on the strings, 
He answered thus my questionings : — 


“I'm weak and tired; my soul is sad; 
And all my life seems black to me; 
Nor have I had cause‘to be glad 
Since first I left bright Italy. 
And, stranger, thou canst wonder not 
My harp yields but a mournful eee 
. O that my lot could be forgot; 
O that oblivion might be found. 


‘¢ My father’s house stood full in sight 
Of that fire-mount whose smoke is driven, 
By day and night, with-wondrous might, 
Far in the wide blue space of heaven. 
They stole me from that happy home, 
And bore me far across the sea; 
A waif I roam, by chance am come 
To play a plaintive strain for thee. 


“‘ Ah, music’s magic influence 
Hath nought to cheer my lone distress, 
But fills each sense with pain intense, 
And thoughts of long-dead happiness ; 
Of how, on many an evening, 
We fiung the windows open wide, 
With voice and string’made music ring 
High up the mighty mountain’s side. 


“ *Twas time of carnival in Rome, 
And all but I went to be blessed; 
Ere backward home again they come, 
To make for me long fruitless quest, 
I was to them forever lost; 
Dead as the bones in ancient graves, 
As I gazed back towards the coast, 
Till Naples sank behind the waves 


‘TJ hear through distance far away 

The sound of church bells echoing faint; 
In gay array they go to pay 

High honors to our patron saint. 
Back come they from the festal rite, 

With ringing laugh and merry jest; 





No grief shall blight their joy to-night, 
For I they deem am with the blest. 


‘¢ Why should I longer thus exist 
For this unceasing toil and gloom? 
Ere morn has kissed night’s fading mist, 
I may be freed from this hard doom. 
Still will I watch, and hope, and wait, 
Some pitying power may set me free, 
Some kindly. fate this slavish state 
Change to most royal liberty!” 


Child of Italia, thou hast found * 

The rest for which thou long hast sighed. 
One strong; quick bound, one splashing 

sound, 

Then peace beneath the river's tide. 
Sleep, little wanderer, dreamlessly, 

Until the resurrection morn; 
Henceforth to be forever free, 

And hold the tyrant’s power in scorn. 


But have ye left the hallowed fight, 
O souls, of old so true and brave? 
And are there yet no wrongs to right, 
O liberator of the slave? 
Burrao, N. Y., 1873. 





— Swett Fisn. — This fish is quite a cu- 
riosity. It is a small but broad fish. It has 
the power of blowing itself into a ball, like an 
India rubber balloon, which is its only de- 
fence. If a large fish tries to swallow it, it 
blows itself up and chokes the captor. A sea 
captain on our coast saw a large fish flounder- 
ing and lashing the water with fury, but soon 
was quiet and dead. He hauled him in, and 
found this swell fish in his throat, blown up, 
and so wedged in he could not throw him 
out. “ 





* Yesterday afternoon the body of the little Italian street 
musician, drowned in the Niagara River on the 11th instant, 
from the ferry steamer Wm. A. Thomson, was found floating 
in the water near the International Bridge, brought to the 
shore, and taken in charge by coroner Morrow. The boy’s 
name was Michael Piolite, his age eleven years, and he was 
a native of “sunny Italy.” — Buffalo Commercial Adver 
tiser, Fune 27, 1873. 
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RRORS. — It is not quite possible to avoid 
mistakes, and we are half inclined to be- 
lieve that J. A. M. sometimes makes a mistake. 
Puzzles, to the extent we have to deal with 
them, are very puzzling things. We wrete 
the Letter Bag to-day, and if J. A. M. had 
seen the mass of blunders we discovered, he 
would excuse us for overlooking one now and 
then. Nevertheless, he is right. There was 
an error in No. 145, and another in No. 159. In 
the first, ‘‘ore” was probably misprinted for 
**oak,” and the other was a blunder of the big 
Indian, which we failed to detect. We goover 
every puzzle carefully before we accept it; but 
we despaired, before J. A. M. was born, of al- 


ways having these things absolutely correct. 
We are human, and fallible; we make mis- 


takes, and are willing to own it. As we can- 
not use one tenth of the head work sent to us, 
we are rather glad to find errors, so that we 
can make short work of the puzzles containing 
them. 


Younc Lapiges.— We announced in the 
October number that, for good and sufficient 
reasons, we should publish no more requests 
for correspondence with young ladies. - We 
have before us twenty-four letters asking us 
to insert such requests; but none of the writers 
of them could have seen the paragraph. We 
are obliged to commit these letters to the 
waste-basket, but we are very sorry that we 
cannot oblige the applicants. We certainly 
should not permit a young lady, for whose 
conduct we were in any degree responsible, to 
carry on a correspondence witha stranger of 
the male persuasion, and we are not willing 
any longer to tempt others, for whom we are 
not reponsible, todo so. Our correspondence 
department was commenced, and has been 
continued, for the instruction and amusement 
of our readers. We regret that our girls can- 
not be permitted to share in this amusement 
and instruction. We have tried several ex- 
‘periments to enable them to do so with pro- 





priety and safety; but all of them have ended 
in failure. We are satisfied that many young 
men, and old ones, who send these requests 
for correspondence with young ladies, are 
neither subscribers nor purchasers, and only 
desire to use our Magazine as a medium for a 
flirtation, if not for something worse. We 
repeat that we shall publish no more requests 
of this kind. : 

‘THe CominG Wave.” — The coming wave 
of subscribers has already begun to roll in 
upon us, and our enterprising agents are doing 
a tremendous business. In answer to H.R. 
Alberts, we repeat that regular purchasers at 
the book-stores and news-stands are not en- 
titled to the picture. The only way to obtain 
“The Coming Wave” is to subscribe and pay 
three dollars, at one time, to an authorized 
agent, or to remit the money to the publish- 
ers, or to the Managers of the Agency De- 
partment, whose announcement may be found 
on the cover. Such pictures, at retail, cost 
double our subscription price; but this one 
was made expressly for our subscribers, and 
cannct be had “for love nor money ” in any 
other manner than by taking this Magazine 
and paying for it. 


Tue Gtospe.—A magazine of Literary 
Record and Criticism, published by E. L. 
Cornwell, Buffalo, N. Y., at one dollara year. 
It is very tastefully printed, edited with ability, 
and each monthly number contains several 
interesting and valuable articles, besides a 
local satirical cartoon. 


One Puzzie. — It would be ever so much 
better if our head work makers would bestow 
their time, talent, and patience upon one puz- 
zle a month, rather than upon a dozen or more, 
as many of them do. We are so plentifully 
supplied that we cannot take more than one a 
month from any one, and very often we take 
none, because they are so carelessly done. 








HEAD WORK. 














ANSWERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


181. Switzerland. 182. (Hew) (hoe) (P) 
(row) (vest) (00) (1000 = M U 100 = C H P) 
(roe) (5's = v’s) (0 = nothing) — He who 
proves too much proves nothing. 183. =. Pe- 


ru. 2. Organs. 3. Europa. — Pog, U.S. A. 
184. O : 
NUT 
NITRE 
OUTLINE 
TRIED 
END 
E 


185. (And after awl) (double U) (hat) (IS) 
(a light) (1S) (butt) (THE TRU) (TH in 
mask) (ER ADE) — And, after all, what is a 
lie? *Tis but the truth in masquerade. 186. 
1.Sewn. 2. Ebro. 3. Wren. 4. None. 187. 
Sarpedon. 188. Snowball. 189. (A) (merry 
cans) — Americans. 190. Chair. 191. The 
long and the short of it. 192. Charles Sum- 
ner. 193. (Can on R o’er D) (above T he D 
in O) (F) (bat L) (Were) (H ear D) (TH) 
(East) (urn) (comma) (ND)—Cannon roared ; 
above the din of battle were heard the stern 


command. 194. 1. Kane. 2. Area. 3. Near. 
4. Earn. 
195- T 
NAP 
NOGAT 
TAGATES 
PATNA 
TEA 
Ss 


196. (Ear long) (X specked) (A great overturn- 
ing) (and uprising in U rope) — Ere long ex- 
pect a great overturning and uprising in Eu- 


rope. 197. 1. A. L. Bany. 2. Loco. 3. Er- 
nestus. 4. S. T. Ranger. 5. Philo. 6. Al. 
Pine. » 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


217. My first is in padlock, but not in key. 
My second is in you, but not in me, 
My whole is a river over the sea. 

RATAN. 








LettTerR PuZZLe. 


218. Of letters nine I am composed. 

To have this puzzle well disclosed 

Take vowels five, and add to these — 

Not A’s or X’s, Y’s or Z’s — 

But one K, one P, one R, and one By 

And then the answer, you will see, 

Defines a man, who, in a hive, 

A certain insect keeps alive. 

The queer part of this puzzle is 

The vowels; none of them are I’s 

Nor U’s; but what they are is to be guessed; 

They’re all the same; I'll leave the rest. 
QUEEN ZERO. 


REBUS. 





D1aMonpD PvuZZLE. 


220. 1» One thousand. 2. A domestic ani- 
mal. 3.A military pupil. 4. An American 
city. 5. Peevish. 6. A plaything. 7. One 
third of one, or a consonant. 

Fiora Bette. 


RIDDLE. 
221. We travel much, yet prisoners are, 
Tight chained and kicked to boot; 
With the swiftest horses we keep pace, 
Yet always go on foot. KAUGHPHY. 
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CHARADE. 
Depicatep To ERnestus. 
222. One who my fourth in my second defied, 
With a cut in my first sent my third from 
his side. 
My whole was the source throughout the 
dark ages 
Of wonder to fools and of study to sages. 
CHARL. 


LETTER REBUS. 
HEAD wit. 
DASHING PHIL. 


Worp Square. 


2. A Gre- 
3- Outside cov- 
PORTLAND. 


225. 1. Acity in New England. 
cian hero in the Trojan war. 
ering. 4. Strong animals. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


226. My first is in jump, but not in leap. 
My second is in mow, but not‘in reap. 
My third is in chart, but not in map. 
My fourth is in knock, but not in rap. 
My fifth is in haste, but not in speed. 
My sixth is in want, but not in need. 
My seventh is in many, but not in few. 
My eighth is in cut, but not in hew. 
My ninth is in open, but not in shut. 
My tenth is in cabin, but not in hut. 
My. eleventh is in look, but not in scan. 
My whole was a very illustrious man. 
TECUMSEH. 
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DovusBie AcrostTIc. 


227. Two great battles in history famed 

Are by my primals and finals named. 

1. A name.of a boy my first will show. 

2. A river of Italy with its gentle flow. 

3- A fabulous god, who o’er woods did pre- 
side. 

4. An infidel leader,, who nations defied. 

5. My fifth is a pronoun, and guess it you 
ought. 

6. While my next is an answer decisive and 
short. 

4. Acity in Scotland is now brought to view. 

8. Something that may be sought by you. 

AMERICUS. 


Worp PuzztLe. 


229. Fifteen words of six letters each, with 
the first half of five of them given. The last 
half reversed gives the first half of the second 
five words; andsoon. What are the words? 
Mit—. Det—. Par—. Mor—. Sab—. 

ABDALLAH. 


REBUs. 


|S, SE 


PULK- && 


4WBLACK IR 
Drop LETTER PvuZZLE. 


230. 





231. O-e -h-n- a- a -i-e, 
A-d -h-t -o-e -e-l, 

I- a -e-y -o-d -u-e, 

A- m-n- c-n -e-l. 


D1aMonpd PuZZLE. 


232. 1. Asvowel. 2. To join to; to increase. 
3. A girl's name. 4. A small cube. 5. A 
vowel. RaLtepH RAYMOND, 


FicureE SQuARE. 


233. Arrange thirty-six figures so that when 
added across, down, or diagonally, the sum 


shall be thirty. Puck. 
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Letters relatin®’to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “‘ Eprtor or Outver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.’? Money and other business letters should be 
addressed to “‘Lez AND SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.”’ 





UR compositor does everything except 
sheer impossibilities; and sometimes we* 
think he even grapples successfully with these ; 
but it is not his fault that a paragraph of Let- 
ter Bag matter was left over last month, and 
it certainly is not ours, though we gave him 
more ‘‘ copy” than two pages would contain. 
It must have been because our friends sent us 
such a pile of letters, amd such a heap of 
puzzles. But we are in about the same con- 
dition this month, and if we say anything 
more about it we shall have some left over 
this time. 

Wait and Willard, Fort Edward, Washing- 
ton Co., N. Y., have printed a price catalogue 
of U. S. cents, which will answer the thousand 
questions put to us. — Dashing Phil’s rebus is 
‘“*S hanging high,” not ‘‘ Shangae.” — White 
Knight’s acrostic will do. — Frazer and friend 
can build the boat from the description in the 
back number. All our ppzzles are sent in by 
subscribers. — Jessie H.’s anagram does not 
quite meet our views. — Percy Vere’s diamonds 
are genuine. —-.One of Pinand’s metagrams is 
safe. — Geo. G. Raphy’s last rebus is the best. 
— Eric sends us the knight’s puzzle; we have 
one under consideration. — Hopeful and Or- 
lay Orris send a beautiful rebus, but “‘he row” 
is bad grammar; same in the “fry” of the 
other. The artist shall see the drawing, but 
must not use them. The charade will pass. — 
Domino, Box 65, Le Roy, N. Y., is the puz- 
zle editor of the bright little ** Now and Then ;” 
help him out. — Resolute’s charade is selected. 
— Doesticks must ‘‘ blow out” the eggs; rebus 
inexplicable. —.Lucas’s diamond is a “‘ fraud.” 
— Sivad’s dogs are tall curs, but not Zaw curs. 
— Rusticus’s geographical is old, and the 
“relic” is from afar. — Biddy Everett's cha- 
rades are better than the rebuses. — Topeka, 





meaning potatoes, don’t make a good rebus; 
diamond correct, but bad subject; no answer 
to cross-word, Don Juan. — Peter Puzzler may 
goin, but Hurly Burly may stay out. — Mer- 
cury must go up a little higher. — Marion’s 
hidden square will perhaps come to light. — 
Charl's chicken'S. is too remote. — We will 
take J. B.’s Bath. 

Now we are square with our correspondents 
on last month’s account, and the first letter 
of the new batch comes from the Grand Union, 
at Saratoga, and Eric’s comparisons are good 
enough to print. — Active, Santa Cruz, Cal., 
sends the Post Boy, printed on a postal card, 
and his first and second attempts at wood 
engraving, which, as such, are very good. — 
C. L. Seymour’s diamond, tinkered, will do. 
— Captain Jack sends no answer to his cha- 
rade, and he must be hung on the hook of 
disappointment. — Ratan’s cross-word is de- 
lightfully brief, and we take it — as a joke. — 
We save Edmund Erle’s drop letter, and Han- 
nah will give a warm reception to the rest. — 
We don’t know whether Hiawatha could edit 
a puzzle department or not, but his double 
acrostic will do. — Zebino’s rebus is far fetched. 
— Unique’s head work is too unique; as, ‘“* my 
first is a place I would not like to be.” As 
the place is a jail, we hope he won’t be a jail. 
Be more careful.—Schneider is a good “‘ dorg,” 
but his rebuses won’t do. — Silex’s cross-word 
is not correct; the letter zs in “live” and 
“ learn” — which he must do, to be careful. — 
Bluff City complains of certain amateur pub- 
lishers, who don't send what he.has paid for; 
but he uses strange words in his square. — 
Puck’s figure square shall take its chance. — 
Will. H. Dennis has written a book, — Dick 
Marlowe, — which looks very well. —<‘ W I 
thin,” in Romulus’s rebus is too thin. — We 
select Portland’s word square. — Harper’s coin 
book is the best for Squiers; send to Lee and 
Shepard for the Pleasant Cove series, — any 
color. — Abdallah’s word puzzle is new to us, 
and we will use it. 
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Hedwig’s rebus is ‘‘ splendid,” and we are 
glad to hear from him again. — The next of 
the Yacht Club series will be ‘‘ The Coming 
Wave;” but Sandpiper’s definitions are faulty, 
and he should send his full address. — We 
cannot risk Ned Fun's puzzle, because he 
does not write his ‘‘ jaw-breakers ” plainly. — 
We welcome Queen Zero, and will send her 
letter puzzle to the printer, who will insert it 
if possible. — E. X. Tray’s diamond will pass. 
— Powhattan’s rebus is ‘‘no go.” — Block 
Head must try again — sorry. — James writes 
with a pencil. — Gertie King’s diamond should 
read down as wellas across. — Guitar’s ana- 
grams are not sensible, and as a friend we 
give them to Hannah.—J. W. Black, Jr.’s 
lamp rebus will do, but his ‘* pome” is horri- 
ble. —Tecumseh’s cross-word is good enough. 
— The trouble with Tom Twist’s drop letter 
is, that any one who gets the first two words 
will know the rest. — When we were in Tours 
they sounded the s as in the rebus; one of 
the geographicals goes to the artist, Griscom. 

The O. P. &. sends no answer. —A. R. Tist 
must know that it is not artistical to rhyme 
“found” with ‘ renown.” — Welsh’s musical 
rebus shall help out our variety. — Dashing 
Phil’s literary rebuses are good, and we waive 
the personal matter. — We added a little to 
Rollo’s letter rebus. — Imperial’s puzzle is not 
a square word; get a new name for it; we 
save the rebus. — Pathfinder is an artist with 
his pen, and his cross-word meets our views. 
— D. R. must try again. — Allegra writes us 
a very pretty letter, and says Sivad’s ‘‘ Some- 
thing New” ‘is four years old. The artist shall 
see the rebus. — We spare Americus’s double 
acrostic; but only a part of what we spare can 
be spared by the printer. — Frank's rebus is 
pretty good, and the artist shall examine it. — 
Nellie was too late. — Charl’s charade, dedi- 
cated to Ernestus, will do now. — Harry A. F. 
must write his name so that we can read it. — 
Fortunatus has one fair rebus. — We spent a 
long time over Chgs. Seur’s enigma, but it 
would not work, and he is at fault in his defi- 
nitions in other puzzles. — Ralph’s diamond 
is correct. — Jo Vial’s anagrams are passable, 
for a wonder. — Kaughphy’s riddle is decid- 
edly good. —Kparis’s geographical is quite 
proper. 

No badge was ever adopted, Willie A. R.; 
don’t you think the idea is rather silly? — E. 
S. M. must ‘make up” something a little 
better. — One of J. Bull’s rebuses may do. — 
-We don’t object to Percy Vere’s address, nor 
to his diamond. — Flora Belle’s diamond is 
good enough to print if we have space. — 
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Quinn Doane’s answers came too late — all 
the way from The Dalles, Oregon; the puz- 
zles he sends are not original, for one of them 
is ‘*the little darkey.” — Perhaps our artist 
will inform Black Knight ‘‘ what’s in a name.” 
— Thanks to Black, Jr. for his tintype. — Na- 
poleon was in a hurry to see the Veterans in 
New York the other day, and neglected to 
send the answer to his puzzle. We were there, 
but we did not see ‘“‘/e peti? caporal.” — P. 
Luck has changed his name to Kork, and 
wants to edit a puzzle department; we are 
willing, and take his hiddens. — Mr. Nicode- 
mus Welsh, of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., hurrahs for the ste#mship Penn- 
sylvania, and sends us a batch of puzzles, of 
which we consider the first geographical the 
best, and give it to the artist. — Eureka’s tall 
letters will do, and we hope the artist will find 
a place for it, of which we have some doubts. 
*— White Knight's writing is very fair; it is 
plain, and can be read without a transit in- 
strument, which is the best thing we can say 
of it; but the arithmetical puzzle is just such 
as may be found in any algebra, and we don’t 
care to use it.— Frank has done pretty well, 
but some portions of his rebuses come from 
afar; as ‘‘on LY eagle” is not admissible; 
and ‘‘the life of Washington hangs by athread” 
is not what our friend means to say, though 
it is exactly what he does say. 


Wisu CORRESPONDENTS. — W. W. Holton, 
Lock Box 35, Amherst, Mass. (specimens and 
stamp lists). — Edmund Erle, Box 347, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa (specimens). — C. H. Morton, 107 
West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. (eggs, stamps, 
and coins). — Forest City Stamp Co., 38 Gar- 
den St., Cleveland, O. (stamps and foreign 
correspondents). — Chas. N. Bishop, 95 Park 
Av., Chicago (members of literary societies). 
— Arthur F. Griscom, Chattanooga, Tenn. — 
Eli D. Baker, Dixon, Ill. — Frank D. Mills, 
Pittsfield, Mass. (autographs, stamps, coins, 
and eggs). — Jos. Merton, 715 Eighth St., N. 
E., Washington, D. C. (stamps and speci- 
mens). —M. C. Stanley, New Britain, Conn. 
(anything). — Edwin C. Montague, Box 1529, 
Bangor, Me. (autographs). — Edward S. Steb- 
bins, Box 800, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (birds’ 
eggs). — American Boys’ Stamp Co., 1213 
Eleventh St., N. W., Washington, D. C.—’ 
Frank A. Adams, 47 Price Place, Chicago (all 
amateurs). — Frank J. Burkley, corner Four- 
teenth and Jones Sts., Omaha, Neb. (base 
ball and fun).— H. M. Dibble, Marshall, 
Mich. (bird’s eggs). — Kork, Box 530, Bath, 
Steuben Co., N. Y. (fun and specimens), 
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AN EDITORIAL MISERY. 


E do not believe that editors are necessa- 
rily miserable, or that their lot is, per- 
force, unhappy. We read a great deal about 
the miseries of editors, and we extend our sym- 
pathy to all such who insist upon being mis- 
erable. We acknowledge that the calling has 
its individual miseries; we own that it is hard 
work to write an article when one has not a 
single idea in his head; we agree that it is 
terrible to read a long manuscript which, three 
feet from the editor's nose, looks as though 
it had simply been ruled in black ink, to de- 
cipher which the reader needs a square and 
compass, a two-foot rule, and a ten-horse pow- 
er microscope; we grant that it is agony to 
decline an article from your best friend, your 
minister’s wife, or the governor's first cousin; 
and we can imagine the struggles of an editor 
who tries to be calm while he indites a double- 
leaded leader to the patrons of his publication 
who are from three to five years in arrears on 
their payments for subscriptions. Doubtless 
these are all first-class miseries, which prop- 
erly challenge the sympathy of a tender-heart- 
ed community; but we boldly assert that they 
are only mosquito bites compared with the 
awful infliction of being compelled to read a 
rolled manuscript. 

We never use profane language under any 
circumstances. We don’t believe in it, for it 
is even aworse habit than writing illegibly 
for the printer; but if we were ever tempted 
to indulge in useless expletives, it was when 
we hadin our handa rolled manuscript. Some 
delicate lady, or fastidious gentleman, writes 
an article for these pages; writes it very care- 
fully, and, perhaps, very plainly, and then, 
disliking to wrinkle the sheets of the dainty 
manuscript, rolls it up as: tightly as human 
fingers can do the job, encloses it as tightly 
in half a dozen folds of wrapping-paper, strong- 
ly secured with mucilage, and then commits 
it to the mail. Unfortunately the post-office 
does its work faithfully in this instance, and 
the thing comes to our sanctum. Blessings 
on the mail-bag that goes astray when it con- 
tains such a missive for us! We give our 
benediction to the careless clerk or carrier 





~vhen his inattention relieves us from the mis- 
eries of reading it. “dei 

Unhappily the roll comes to.us. We spend 
our valuable time—which might be more 
profitably spent in walking up and down 
Washington Street, or even in reading dime 
novels — in getting the thing open. We use 
a knife, hatchet, axe, chisel, bill-hook, cleav- 
er, cross-cut saw, or any other tool at hand, 
to aid us in the arduous task; and we gener- 
ally get it open, even if we ruin the manu- 
script. We have about the same trouble with 
rolled magazines, or other pamphlets. When 
the package is opened, the misery is only be- 
gun. We attempt to spread the sheets out, 
but they are all curled up as stiff as a pig's 
tail in a snowstorm. Reverse the roll and 
bend them back as we may, they insist on 
curling up the wrong way. In our struggle 
to make the thing lie out straight, we drop 
the sheets upon the floor, and they scatter 
about and curl up individually as they did ez 
masse, like shavings from a carpenter's bench. 
We gather them up, but they cannot be in- 
duced to take a readable shape. Of course, 
after our patience has been tried for an un- 
reasonable length of time, we decline the ar- 
ticle; it would not be human to do otherwise. 
Our greatest editorial misery is a rolled man- 
uscript. ; 


THE MontTHLY Prize. — The prize for the 
best list of answers to the Head Work in the 
September number is awarded to Waddie 
Wimplet6n, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bep-Time Stories.— Louise Chandler 
Moulton, the author of several popular books, 
and one of the true poets of America, has just 
issued, through the press of Roberts Brothers, 


.Boston, ‘an elegant volume with this title. 


The stories are for younger children, and they 
are very well told, and very interesting. They 
were related to. Mrs. Moulton’s daughter, to 
whom they are dedicated in a very pretty poem, 
and we doubt not they will please other chil- 
dren as they did Florence, though the stories 
belong to her and her mother. The book \is 
very neatly printed, and abundantly illustrated 
with suitable pictures. 
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declined the offer, evidently because he thought 
my friend’s gratitude would induce him to give 
more. 

*¢ Then he said, if you'd rather live with me,” 
continued the captain, ‘‘he would do some- 
thing handsome for you every year.” 

Mr. Buckminster knew very well that I 
would not live with my tyrant if I could help 
it; and I could not see why he should make 
such a remark. I doubted whether he had 
said any such thing. 

‘* I know my wife and I’ve been rather hard 
on you, Sandy; but if you'll go down to New 
York with me, you shall live in the cabin of 
the schooner, and I’ll use youas well as I could 
use my own son,” added Captain Boomsby. 
‘* At home you shall eat with the folks, and 
go to school all the year round, if you want 
to, I don’t believe Mr. Buckminster ’ll doany 
better by you than I shall.” 

‘What will he give you for using me so 
well?” I inquired. 

‘*T don’t know just what he'll do. I heard 
in Newburgh that he was a very rich man. I 
want to raise about three thousand dollars this 
summer, and I think he’ll help me to it. If 
you live with me, it will make it all right,” he 
answered; and a cunning smile played upon 
his face. 

I could not tell then what Captain Boomsby 
expected to accomplish through me, and I 
know no better now; but I realized that he ex- 
pected to extort large sums of money from 
Mr. Buckminster on my account. Of course 
he did not disclose his plan to me; but he had 
probably come to the conclusion that the rich 
man’s gratitude to, and interest in, me would 
be a gold mine to him, if he worked it right. 
It would be easy to get money out of so lib- 
eral a man for my sake. I need not say that I 
did not like the plan. It seemed to me that, 
if Mr. Buckminster disbursed any money on 
my account, it should be for my benefit, not 
for that of my tyrant. I suspected, too, that 
the whole plan was a trick to get me back to 
the Great West. 

**T’ll think of it,” I replied. 
Mr. Buckminster.” 

‘* Well, we’ll go up to his room,” said the 
captain, rising and leading the way. 

I did not wish to see my kind friend in the 
presence of my tyrant. A servant was called 
to show us the way, On the second floor the 
hall was rather dark; and, seeing a chamber 
door open, I thought my. opportunity had 
come. Captain.Boomsby followed the servant, 
and I was behind both. As we came to the 
room, I slipped in, and gently closed the door. 


‘*T want to see 
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A guest had probably just left the apartment, 
and I found the key on the inside. I locked 
the door, and took out the key. I had hardly 
accomplished this, before I heard the voice of 
the captain, saying that I must have gone 
down stairs again. He moved as though he 
was in a hurry. : 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE SICK MAN, 


I wap plenty of time to think after I had 
secured the door and removed the key. I had 
a general purpose of escaping from Captain 
Boomsby, but I did not think of carrying it 
out at once, until the open door of the cham- 
ber suggested the means of doing so. The 
hall was carpeted, and I was walking about 
three feet behind the captain. We had turned 
acorner near the head of the staircase, and 
the chamber I had chosen for my hiding-place 
was only four or five doors beyond this corner. 
What I had done was on the impulse of the 
moment, without any consideration of the 
chances of success; only I had a definite idea 
that my tyrant would think I had retreated 
down the stairs. 

What I heard in the hall convinced me that 
my hastily-formed plan had worked as I intend-“ 
ed it should. I had the room to myself, and 
the door was locked, with the key in my hand. 
Probably Captain Boomsby supposed ‘he had 
made an impression upon me with his liberal 
offer to let me live with him in the cabin of 
the Great West, and ‘‘eat with the folks at 
home,” so that he did not suspect that I would 
attempt to escape, at least, before I had seen 
Mr. Buckminster. I am sure if he had had 
any suspicion of my purpose, he would have 
compelled me to walk before, instead of letting 
me go behind, him. 

How I was to get out of the hotel was a diffi- 
cult problem for me to solve. If I showed 
myself in the halls I should be seen by some- 
body, and if I staid in the room I was just as 
likely to be discovered. I did not know what 
to do. In the course of the day the apartment 
would probably be assigned to some guest, 
and my hiding-place would be exposed. When 
I had been in the room about half an hour, as 
near as I could judge, I heard the voice of 
Captain Boomsby in the hall. 

‘‘ When we were along here somewhere, he 
gave me the slip,” said he, in an excited tone. 

‘“¢You mean that you missed him here,” re- 
plied the person to whom he was speaking; 
and I recognized the voice of Mr. Buckmin- 
ster. : 
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‘* HALLOo, Eviie!” I sHoOUTED. 


‘*I know that he was behind me when I 
turned that corner, because I saw him,” added 
the captain. ‘*‘ When I got to your room, on 
the other side of the entry, I missed him.” 

‘* My room is only half a dozen doors from 
the stairs. He must have gone down.” 

‘*T’ve looked all about the house, and I can’t 
find hide nor hair of him. Nobody down be- 
low saw him come down. He may have gone 
up stairs instead of down.” 

‘I’m afraid you said something that alarmed 
him,” suggested Mr. Buckminster. 

‘* No, I didn’t; not a word ; ” and the captain 
recited the tempting offer he had made me. 

They passed on, so that I could not hear 
anything more they said. They. did not sus- 
pect that I was within six feet of the spot where 
I was said to have disappeared. . Probably Mr. 
Buckminster caused the house to be thoroughly 
searched; but I am only sure that I was not 
found. I was very nervous and uneasy, but I 
dared not leave the room. Hour after: hour I 
sat in a chair, or walked the room, trying to 
think of some way to get out of ‘the scrape. 
At one time I thought of giving myself up to 
the captain, and taking my chances: under the 
new order of things; but my inborn sense of 
honor and decency would not allow me to be- 
come the means by which Captain Boomsby 
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was to extort money from my kind friend. Be- 
sides, I had no faith in the good intentions of 
my tyrant, who wanted to ‘‘ raise three thou- 
sand dollars.” I was afraid he would get the 
money, and then abuse me, as he had before. 
In a word, I could not trust him, and I was 
determined to risk everything rather than re- 
turn to the Great West. ._Then my mind was 
so deeply impressed with the glories of the 
other Great West that I could not abandon the 
thought of seeking my fortune there. I had 
started with the intention of going west, and 
I intended to carry out the purpose. Idesired 
to go with Ellis Dykeman; but it would be 
adding another to the perils of a Poor Boy to 
attempt to join him again; and I gave up the 
idea. ‘If I could only get out of the house, I 
had money enough to pay my fare as far as 
Buffalo; and I hoped I might work my pas- 
sage from there in some vessel bound up the 
lake. 

The bed in the chamber where I had taken 
refuge was all made up; and probably the last 
guest'who had occupied it had only used it to 
change his dress, for the towels were soiled, 
and the wash-bowl was half full of dirty water. 

After Ihad been in the room several hours, 
I heard some one inserting a key in the lock. 
On the impulse of the moment, I seized my 
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bag and crawled under the bed. The person 
at the door fussed some time with the lock, so 
that all was quiet when an entrance was ef- 
fected. Then I remembered that I had left the 
key on the table; and I felt a chill of appre- 
hension when I realized what a blunder I had 
made. The bed was covered with a large white 
spread, which effectually concealed me from 
the observation of the person who had invaded 
my retreat. 

The visitor was one of the chambermaids, 
who had come to put the room inorder. She 
was singing merrily at her work, and banged 
the bowl and pitcher as though they were the 
property of the hotel, and not her own. Ina 
few minutes she finished her task there, and I 
heard her lock the door as she retired. I left 
my hiding-place, hoping she had not taken the 
key from the table, for I knew she must have 
had one of her own, or she could not have 
entered the chamber. I felt another chill when 
I discovered that it was gone. As the matter 
stood now, I had to stay in the room till it was 
assigned to a guest, or ring the bell, and sur- 
render at discretion. For hours I could not 
make up my mind to face either of these al- 
ternatives, and I hoped that some chance 
would favor my escape. 

The only window in the room opened into a 
large area, between the wings of the house. 
The blinds were closed, but I opened them a 
crack, and judged by the sun that it was about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. Though I had 
eaten a heavy breakfast, I was in condition to 
do justice toa dinner. I had plenty of money 
in my pocket, but I felt as much like a poor 
boy as ever, for it would not procure me the 
meal I needed. 

While I was thinking of it, I heard voices 
in the entry, and a key was inserted in the 
door. I was not yet ready to give up the bat- 
tle, and I crawled under the bed again. My 
worst fear seemed to be realized, for the room 
was assigned toa guest. I stretched myself 
on the floor, and was careful not to breathe so 
as to be heard by the invaders, as I regarded 
them. 

‘*T'm very sick,” said the guest, as I judged 
him to be, in a feeble tone. 

‘*Can I do anything for you, sir?” asked 
the waiter. Pe 

‘*No; I only want rest now. I’m afraid I 
shan’t live to get home,” added the stranger, 
with a gasp and a groan. 

** Won't you have a doctor, sir?” 

‘* Doctors can’t do nothing more for me. I'm 
going to stop over one train; but I must start 
again about one o'clock to-night,” continued 
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the traveller, in a kind of hoarse whisper 
which appalled me. ‘‘ Night and day are all 
the same to me.” 

‘¢ Shall I send any one up to see you, or get 
you anything?” inquired the waiter. 

‘*No; I don’t want anything but rest. You 
may leave me, and have me called in time for 
the train.” 

I heard the waiter depart, and the sick man 
locked the door after him. Then he undressed 
himself and went to bed. I hoped he would 
go to sleep, and afford me an opportunity to 
escape. He groaned and breathed heavily, 
and I was afraid he would die in the bed above 
me. Hourafter hour I listened to his moan- 
ing and his long-drawn sighs, till the room 
was dark. Then he seemed to grow much 
worse, and my blood ran cold in my veins. I 
heard him trying to get out of the bed, as I 
thought. 

© O, dear; I must die here all alone!” he 
cried; and J heard something like a sob. 

Whatever became of me, I could stand this 
no longer. My pity for the sufferer overcame 
my fears, and, as cautiously as I could, I 
crawled out at the foot of the bed from my 
retreat. It was too dark for him to see me, 
and I moved so carefully that I was confident 
he did not hear me. 

“How do you feel?” I asked, placing my- 
self near the head of the bed. 

“I’m almost gone,” he replied, with diffi- 
culty. 

I lighted the gas; but the sick man did not 
seem to be surprised at my presence in the 
room. 

**Can I do anything for you?” I added. 

‘*Yes; open my valise,” said he, unable to 
say anything more. 

The valise was locked; but I fished his 
pockets till I found a bunch of keys, one of 
which fitted the lock. On the clothes was a 
vial and a teaspoon. 

‘*Is this what you want?” I asked, holding 
up the vial. 

‘“‘Yes; twenty drops in water,” he replied, 
with a gasp. 

I dropped the medicine into a glass, and 
put a little water with it. He swallowed the 
dose. It must have been a powerful remedy, 
for in ten minutes he was better. He ceased 
to groan and gasp; and I wondered why he 
had not taken the medicine before. He did 
not look like a very sick man; he was pale, 
but not much emaciated. 

** You have saved me,” said he. ‘I never 
was so bad before that I couldn’t get up to take 
my medicine.” 
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**] think you are too sick to travel,” I added. 

‘*T have been sick a year, and the doctors 
say I can’t get over it. I want to get home.” 

‘*'Where do you live?” 

‘In Michigan, twenty miles from Detroit,” 
he groaned. ‘* You may give me another dose 
of that medicine: I feel it again.” 

I complied with his request, and in a little 
while he was better again. By his watch, that 
hung on the bureau, I saw that it was nine 
o’clock. On his valise was the name of ‘‘ Amos 
Brickland.” 

‘‘ Why didn’t you take your medicine before, 
if it does you so much good, Mr. Brickland?” 
I asked, using the name on the valise. 

‘*T don’t like to take it unless I’m obliged 
to, for the stuff hasa bad effect on me after- 
wards,” he replied. ‘‘It always helps me right 
off; but sometimes it makes me almost crazy. 
I put it off too long this time.” 

We talked for an hour. He told me all about 
his sickness and his business. He was a man 
of forty, and had a farm; but he had been un- 
fortunate in some speculation, and had been 
obliged to mortgage his property. He had 
been to the east to see his friends and obtain 
relief, but without success. He was going 
home to die; and he wept as he added that he 
did not know what would become of his family 
after he was gone. This confidence induced 
me to tell my own story in full. 

‘* Come with me. I want some one to work 
on the farm. I will pay your fare,” said he. 

The result of this interview was that we 
exchanged hats, and I put on his shawl, when 
the porter called him at midnight. In this 
guise I left the house without being challenged 
by any one, for the reason that a different set 
of men were on duty in the hotel. We tooka 
sleeping-car ; and when I awoke the next morn- 
ing I realized that I was actually going west. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
GOING WEST. 


‘* How do you feel this morning, Mr. Brick- 
land?” I asked, when I saw that he was awake. 

‘Very badly,” he replied. ‘I have passed 
a terrible night. That medicine made me feel 
horribly. It affects my head.” 

While he was teiiing me about it, the train 
stopped at Syracuse. He knew that I had 
eaten nothing for twenty-four hours, and he 
gave me a dollar to pay for my breakfast. The 
proprietor of the restaurant did not make any- 
thing out of me, forI ate my dollar's worth, 
and felt like a new man. 

When the train started again, Mr. Brickland 
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was suffering intensely with what he called 
‘the strange feelings in his head.” We7ar- 
rived at Buffalo about one, and he declared 
that he could go no farther that day. He had 
a relative in the city, to whose house we went. 
The invalid immediately became much worse ; 
and it was three weeks before he was able to 
leave his chamber. I assisted in taking’ care 
of him, and worked part of the time with Mr. 
Brickland’s relative, who was a carpenter. I 
am sure that I earned my board. The invalid’s 
wife was sent for; and when she arrived I had 
nothing more to do in the sick-room. 

The carpenter was so well pleased with my 
work, that he offered to give me three dollars 
a week, besides my board, to learn the ‘trade. 
I thought I could do better in the great west, 
and I had agreed to work for Mr. Brickland. 

One day, as I was walking along the bank 
of the canal, on my way home from work, I 
was not a little surprised to see a sail-boat, 
drawn by a very small specimen of a horse. 
I was surprised, because I promptly recog- 
nized in her the Seabird. Her mast-had been 
taken out and lashed to the deck, while a short 
pole was inserted in the mast-hole, to which 
the tow-line was attached. A boy of fourteen 
was driving the horse, and Ellie was steering 
the boat. 

*Halloo, Ellie!” I shouted, when I was 
abreast of the Seabird. 

He looked at me, but did not seem to know 
me. I wore a palmleaf hat, a pair of overalls, 
and a thin sack, which doubtless changed my 
appearance very much. 

‘* Who are you?” demanded he, apparently 
offended at my familiarity. 

‘Don’t you know me, Ellie?” I replied, 
taking off my hat. 

“Ts it Alick?” he asked. 

‘“* Yes, of course it is.” 

He called to his driver to stop the horse, and 
ran the boat up to the tow-path, so that I could 
jump on board. 2 

‘© How are you, Ellie?” I cried, seizing him 
by the hand. ‘‘I no more expected to see you 
out here than I expected to see the Emperor 
of China.” 

‘* You knew I was coming through the canal 
to Buffalo,” he replied. 

‘*T had my doubts about your patience hold- 
ing out long enough for you to get through.” 

‘** Here I am, any how.” 

‘*I’m glad to see you, Ellie. 
of pluck to get through.” 

‘““Of course I had. I intended to come 
through, and I’ve done it. I wrote every day 
to my father, and have had several letters from 


You had lots 
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him. He kept hinting in them that I had bet- 
ter come home; but I wrote him that I didn’t 
intend to back out.” 

‘‘ Don’t you write him that you have seen 
me — will you, Ellie?” I continued, almost re- 
gretting that I had made myself known. 

‘* He was real sorry that he told anybody in 
Newburgh about you; but he didn’t know who 
you were then. IfI should write to him about 
you, he wouldn’t say a word to any one.” 

‘*T don’t know whether any one chased me 
or not, but I haven’t seen or heard a thing 
from Mr. Buckminster since I left you that 
morning at the hotel.” 

‘You fooled them nicely, Alick,” laughed 
Ellie. ‘‘ How did you do it?” 

Before I began my story, he started up the 
horse, and when I had finished it, the Seabird 
had reached Buffalo Harbor. The horse was 
then sent to a stable, and I seated myself in 
the standing-room with Ellie. 

‘¢ Mr. Buckminster called in the police, and 
searched the city of Albany all over for you,” 
said he. ‘‘ They looked for you all that day 
and all the next day. But Captain Boomsby 
had to go back to New York that night; and 
he was the ugliest man I ever saw when he 
left the hotel. He declared that Mr. Buck- 


minster must know where you were, for you 
could not have got off without some help.” 


‘* That’s just like him,” I added. 
a friend as quick as a foe.” 

‘* The captain said he would find you, if he 
had to look the whole world over after you.” 

‘*T hope he will have a good time looking 
the world over,” I replied, laughing. ‘‘ Now, 
how did you get through the canal, Ellie?” 

‘QO, I had a first-rate time, and I only wished 
you were with me. I had to steer all the way 
myself.” 

** What little horse is that you had?” 

‘* My horse,” he replied, with dignity. 

‘** Where did you get him?” 

**T bought him, of course. When I told 
Mr. Buckminster what I was going to do, the 
day after Captain Boomsby left, he helped me. 
He knew the canal people, and did all the busi- 
ness for me. I paid my bills, bought the pony, 
and hired the boy.” 

‘* What did you give for the horse?” 

‘* Thirty dollars,” laughed he. ‘ He isn’t 
good for much; but we made from twenty to 
forty miles a day with him. The poor brute 
had been starved; but I gave him all the grain 
he could eat, and that made him as lively as a 
grasshopper on the tow-path.” 

‘* What did you do with him nights?” 

‘* Sent him to the best stable I could find. 


‘* He bites 





We kept agoing as long as we pleased, and 
stopped at the large towns. I went to the best 
hotels myself, and let the boy shift for himself, 
for I paid him a dollar and a half a day, and 
he ‘found himself.’ I'll tell you what it is, 
Alick, I enjoyed it awfully; and if you had 
only been with me, I should have been as 
happy asa king.” 

‘Tt wasn’t safe for me to show myself.” 

‘<T think that Boomsby was a villain.” 

‘¢ He was all of that.” 

‘But now, Alick, you must go with me up 
this lake,” added Ellie. 

‘* T don’t know as I can.” 

‘*- You must!” exclaimed Ellie, with energy. 
‘¢T don’t know of anybody that can sail a boat 
as well as you can, Alick. You beat our boat- 
man all to pieces. At first Mr. Buckminster 
wouldn’t believe that we came up the Hudson 
in the boat, when I told him about it, and said 
it blowed a gale all night.” 

‘‘It did blow hard; but the Seabird is the 
best boat I ever sailed. She is as stiff as the 
Great West; and I wouldn’t mind going out 
in any weather in her,” I replied, saying no 
more than I believed to be true. ‘I should 
be very glad to go with you, Ellie; and I will 
if I can.” 

‘You must go, Alick. I can’t get anybody 
that I am willing to trust out here; and you 
know how well I understand about a boat: I 
could get along first rate in the canal. You 
must go! ”. 

‘‘ Must is a big word, Ellie. Mr. Brickland 
is going to start for Detroit in a few days, and 
perhaps he will be willing that I should go 
with you as far as that. I will talk with him 
about it to-night.” 

‘*T will pay you, Alick, and be ever so much 
obliged to you besides. By the way, that re- 
minds me that I owe you a dollar and a quar- 
ter, which you paid for your breakfast in Al- 
bany,” said Ellie, tendering the money to 
me. 

I took it because I thought I had earned it 
by my night’s work. 

‘* What are you going todo with your horse, 
Ellie?” I asked, as I put the money in my 
wallet. ‘Shall you take him with you?” 

‘*In the boat? I guess not.. That pony is 
for sale,” laughed he. 

‘“¢That reminds me that Mr. Blockley was 
talking about buying a horse, the other day. 
What do you ask for him?” 

‘* Fifty dollars.” 

‘* You are in for a speculation, Ellie.” 

‘*T think he is worth it.” 

‘*T will speak to Mr. Blockley about the 
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horse; but I’m afraid he isn’t heavy enough 
for him,” I added. 

‘* When shall I see you again, Alick?” 

‘* To-morrow. Shall I come down here?” 

‘© No; I shall be at the American Hotel.” 

We parted, and I walked towards Mr. Block- 
ley’s house. I confess that I was delighted 
with the idea of sailing the Seabird the whole 
length of Lake Erie; andafter supper I spoke 
with Mr. Brickland about the plan...As his 
wife was with him he did not object, but he 
did not think it was safe to make such a voy- 
age on the lake in a small. boat...I answered 
that the Seabird was a life-boat, and I did not 
think there was any particular danger. 

The next day Mr. Blockley wished me to help 
him in the forenoon, and I did so. After din- 
ner we went to see the pony. . He was rather 
small, but so was the price. I found that Ellis 
Dykeman was quite sharp at a trade; but he 
finally sold the horse for forty dollars, making 
ten dollars profit, besides the use of the animal 
for four weeks. The. bargain was closed, the 
money paid, and the horse delivered. The 
* carpenter led him away, leaving Ellis and me 
at the stable. 

‘*] will go with you as far as Detroit, Ellie,” 
I said. 

‘* You must go farther than that; you must 
go to Chicago,” he replied. ‘‘I will give you 
a dollar a day, and pay all your expenses be- 
sides.” 

‘‘T can’t go any farther than Detroit, for 
Mr. Brickland wants me to go to work on his 
farm.” 

** Bother his farm!” 

‘* He and his wife have been very kind to 
me; and I agreed to work on the farm this 
summer. I can no more back out than you 
can.” 

‘¢ We will see about the rest of the way after 
we get to Michigan,” replied he. ‘‘ Nowcome 
to the hotel with me, and I will show you the 
charts of the lakes I have bought.” 

I went with him, and looked over his charts, 
of which he had three. The chart was not a 
new institution to me, for I had often exam- 
ined them, on board of the Great West, while 
cleaning up the cabin. I was sure I could find 
my way by them; butI told my skipper that 
he must have a com>ass in a binnacle, a pair 
of dividers, and a parallel rule, the use of which 
I had learned by seeing Captain Boomsby op- 
erate with them when I was cabin boy. He 
promised to procure everything I desired, and 
then we made out a list of provisions and 
stores for the voyage. 

In the course of the afternoon we purchased 
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everything we needed for the trip, including a 
three-days’ supply of cooked provisions,’ and 
carefully stowed them away on board. Before 
night we had stepped the mast and rigged the 
boat. 

**T shall only dread the nights,” said Ellie, 
when we had finished our work. 

‘* We can make a port at night, if you wish, 
but I shall feel as much at home at night in 
the boat as in the day. If we have a breeze, 
we shall not be out more than two nights, per- 
haps only one, if we start early in the morn- 
ing,” I replied. 

It was agreed that we should sleep on board, 
and sail at daylight in the morning. I went 
up to Mr. Blockley’s, bade my friends good 
by, and was in the boat by nine o’clock. 


* CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LAST PERIL IN GOING WEST. 


ELLIE was on board when I reached the boat, 
and had lighted the lantern in the cabin. .He 
had unrolled the chart of Lake Erie, and spread 
it out on the carpeted floor. I studied this 
chart for an hour, using the dividers to get the 
distances from the scale, and the parallel rule 
to obtain the courses. As fast as I obtained 
them, Ellie wrote them down. I dictated to 
him the names and descriptions of the points 
we were to make, and the bearings and dis- 
tances of the light-houses, so that, if no mis- 
take had been made, I could sail the boat. to 
Detroit without looking at the chart again. 

‘* What time is it, Ellie?” I asked, when we 
had finished the work. 

‘* Five minutes of ten,” he replied, looking 
at his watch. 

‘* Not so late as I thought it. was,” I added. 
‘* Which way is the wind?” 

**I’m sure I don't know. 
run of the wind.” ‘ 

‘*- You should, if you are going to be a sailor, 
Ellie,” 1 added. 

‘*Do you know?” 

‘I do; I can't help keeping the run of the 
wind. It is a little east of north; and it makes 
me feel bad.” 

‘‘The wind makes you feel bad?” 

‘*No; it makes me feel bad to lie here while 
the wind is east of north.” 

‘* Why so?” 

** Because it is fair for our first course; and 
it is blowing quite fresh, too—a seven-knot 
breeze for this boat.” 

** You don’t want to sail in the night —do 
you?” demanded Ellie. 

‘*T had just as lief sailin the night as the 
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day, if the weather is clear. In a word, Ellie, 
I don't like to lose this breeze. It may be calm 
or we may have a head wind to-morrow.” 

** But I don’t believe I can steer in the night,” 
my shipmate objected. 

‘* It will be a good chance for you to. learn to 
steer by compass,” I suggested. 

* All right; let us start, then. 
satisfied, I ought to be.” 

We hoisted the mainsail, and cast off from 
the shore. Then I run up the jib, and took 
the wheel. The Seabird darted off at a satis- 
factory speed, though she did not yet feel the 
full force of the wind. But in a few minutes 
we were fairly out in the lake. I had lighted 
the two lamps inside of the binnacle, which 
contained the compass, and placed it in the 
standing-room, before we started. A couple of 
hand-screws secured it to the floor, so that they 
motion of the boat could not disturb it. 

‘* Now we are abreast of the light-house. 
What time is it, Ellie?” I asked, wishing to 
make this the point of departure. 

‘* Just half past ten,” he replied. 

** Write it down on your paper.- You must 
keep a proper log, if you are going to know 
where you are.” 

He went to the cabin where the lantern was, 
and made the entry. I laid the course, south- 
by-west, by the compass; and the Seabird 
went along as though she meant business. 

‘* It blows out here,” said Ellie, coming from 
the cabin. 

‘* Just a nice breeze,” I replied. ‘* If we can 
get such weather as this all the way, we shall 
be in Detroit inside of two days.” 

* But it is rough.” 

** There is a little chop sea; but you mustn’t 
complain of this. I think it is splendid. Now, 
if you want to learn to steer by compass, you 
can’t have a better time to begin.” 

‘**T don’t believe I can doit,” said he, looking 
into the binnacle. ‘I don’t know the first 
thing about it.” 

**T didn’t when I began to learn; but I have 
steered the Great West by night and by day; 
and if I made any mistakes I got a crack over 
the head, which you won’t get. Now take the 
wheel, and try your hand.” 

I gave him the wheel, and placed myself on 
the lee side, where I could see what he did, 
and check him if he made blunders. 

‘* Sitting on the weather side of the wheel, 
where the helmsman ought always to be, you 
pull the tiller towards you for starboard, and 
push it from you for port,” I began. 

‘**T know all about that,” said Ellie. ‘I 
steered the boat three hundred and sixty-three 
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miles through the canal.” 





“Very well; but this isn’t a tow-line breeze. 
If you want to luff, port the helm; and it will: 
tend that way-all the time ; and you have only 
to let the wheel off to go the other way.” 

‘*T understand that.” 

‘« The tiller moves in the direction = 
that you turn the wheel.” 

‘* Of course it does.” 

‘““ Now look at the compass,” I continued. 

“It keeps whirling to the right and left ; it 
won't hold still.” 

‘¢ Yes, it does; it is the boat that don’t hold 
still. The needle always points to the north, 
and the disk or circle on which the points are 
marked, keeps still all the time. Our course 
is west-by-south. It is the next point south 
of west. Do you see it, Ellie?” 

“*T see it— W. b. S.” 

‘* Now, do you see that notch outside of the 
disk?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* You are to keep the point west-by-south 
on that notch all the time. That’s the whole 
thing ina nutshell. The notch is the boat, 
and it moves; the point don’t move; and you 
must bring the notch up to the point, and not 
the point up to the notch. When the notch 
gets on the port side of the point, port the 
helm — bring the wheel towards you.” 

I let go the wheel, and the strong weather- 
helm of the boat caused her to luff. As I sup- 
posed he would, he turned the wheel the wrong 
way. I corrected him a dozen, if not twenty, 
times before he got the hang of the movement. 
When he could do it, he became fascinated 
with his occupation. 

‘‘ T like this first rate,” said he, with enthusi- 
asm. ‘It is a good deal better aie looking 
ahead all the:time.” 

‘** But you must do both; that is, you must 
look all about you, every few minutes, to see 
that you don’t run into some other craft.” 

‘** Of course I shall do that. You may turn 
in now, Alick. I can do very well without ’ 
you.” 

‘Not yet, Ellie,” I replied. - ‘I will lie 
down on the seat, and by and by, if you get 
along well, I will turn in.” 

I stretched myself on the cushioned seat of 
the standing-room, and watched the stars for a 
time. I had done a hard day’s work, and was - 
very tired; and before I knew it, I fell asleep. 

‘* Alick!” shouted the skipper. 

I sprang to my feet, and asked what the 
matter was. 
‘* Land ahead, and we are running ashore.” 

‘Keep her away a little — starboard the 
helm!” I replied, after glancing ahead. ** You 
are all right, Ellie. I suppose the current 
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towards the river set us in shore a little. That 
land is Point Abino, and it sticks out about 
two miles into the lake. Run as close to it as 
you can.” 

‘‘ | thought something was the matter — that 
the compass had given out, and we were going 
the wrong way; for, while I kept her west-by- 
south, I couldn’t see any water ahead.” 

‘‘The sail shut it out from you. Now we 
are off the point. What time is it, Ellie?” 

I took the helm, and he went to the cabin, 
where he could see his watch. 

‘* Twenty minutes past twelve,” he said. 

‘*We have come eleven miles; that’s six 
miles an hour.” ' 

‘* Do we run over any more points?” 

‘*No; we don’t go within five miles of any 
land till ten o'clock to-morrow forenoon.” 

‘‘ All right, then. Iam going to keep the 
helm the rest of the night. It’s fun to steer 
by compass.” : 

‘It will be rougher than it is here in an 
hour or two,” I added. 

‘*T have got used to that, and I don’t think 
I shall mind it,” replied Ellie, with his gaze 
fixed on the compass. 

I was tired enough to sleep, and I turned in. 
I slept like a log, and when I waked, the sun 
was shining brightly through the little glass 
window in the trunk of the cabin. I sprang 
to my feet; but the boat was moving along 
very well, though she jumped and yawed a 
little more than when I turned in. Ellie was 
still at the helm. 

‘¢ Why didn’t you call me, Ellie?” I asked. 

**T didn’t want you.” 

I found him as contented as ever, only he 
wanted his breakfast, for it was seven -o'clock. 
I had slept eight hours in all. We had a shal- 
low box, lined with sheet iron, which I put-on 
the forward deck, and, placing the furnace in 
it, lighted a fire. I made a pot. of coffee, and 
with this we breakfasted upon cold. meat and 
bread and butter. Ellie soon began to gape 
fearfully, and finally consented to turn in. 

I found that my sailing directions had been 
correct, and at half past eight I had the end 
of Long Point to the southward of me. At 
half past eleven the Seabird was well up with 
the light-ship; I jibed her, and went through 
New Channel, out into the broad lake again. 
I was in doubt whether to run for Point aux 
Pins or Pointe Pelée; the former course keep- 
ing the boat a little nearer the north shore, but 
the latter was the more direct. As the weather 
was fine, and the breeze steady, I decided to 
run for Pointe Pelée, distant one hundred and 
eighteen miles. The course was west-south- 
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west. The Seabird went along at the rate of 
six miles an hour, and it was the same thing 
all day. Ellie did not show himself till two ~ 
o’clock in the afternoon; and after dinner ‘he ” 
had the wheel the rest of the day. I slept till 
dark, when my shipmate called me to get 

supper. i 

While we were eating, we agreed that each © 
of us should steer half the night, and I took — 
the first watch. During the evening the wind 
hauled more to the eastward ; and when I called © 
Ellie, at one o’clock, the Seabird was going - 
nearly before it. It did not blow very hard, * 
though it had freshened considerably; and I ‘ 
turned in and slept as well as usual. © 

** Alick!” 

This was the cry that roused me, and I _ 
wad up. The boat was jumping and yawing 

rfully. I heard the wind whistle, and the 
water beating upon the deck above me and ° 
pouring into the standing-room. I rushed to 
the helm, where poor Ellie was scared half out 
of his senses; and I could not blame him 
either. 

‘**T called you twenty times, Alick,” moaned 
he. ‘* Weare going to the bottom, and I don’t 
know what to do.” 

‘*Don’t be alarmed, my hearty,” I replied, 
as cheerfully as I could; but it was up-hill 
work to be cheerful then. ‘‘ She won’t sink, 
whatever happens to her.” 

‘““T’m wet to the skin, and I was afraid I 
should be washed out of her,” added my com- 
panion, in trembling tones. ‘‘ You won’t catch 
me in a boat after this.” 

‘Don’t give it up yet, Ellie. Here, take the © 
helm again!” I called, sharply. 

_ “T can’t take it! I can’t manage her!” he 
pleaded. 

‘* Keep her just as she is. Don’t be scared,” 
I added; but I was frightened myself. 

I compelled him to take the wheel, while I 
stood at the main-sheet myself. I directed 
him to put the helm hard down, and I hauled 
in the sheet as he did so. In the trough of the 
sea the boat rolled herself half full of water. — 
Securing the sheet, I went forward and let go 
the halyards. With much difficulty, I got the 
mainsail down, and furledit. Taking the helm 
again, I let her come about, and ran her before © 
the wind. I set Ellie to baling her out with a 
bucket, and he worked like a good fellow. But 
the jib was too much head-sail for her; it car- 
ried her bow under, so that the water came in 
faster over the forward deck than Ellie could 
throw it out. I gave him the helm again, and ~ 
put two reefs in the mainsail. Bringing her ° 
up to the wind again, I hoisted this ‘sail, and 
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furled the jib.. Once more I got her before it; 
but she was almost full of water, and if she 
had not been a life-boat, she would have gone 
down. 

I found that the reefed mainsail lifted her 
over the short savage seas, so that she took in 
but comparatively little water. Ellie could 
For an 
hour, I-could take up a pailful at a time in the 
standing-room; and then I worked the pump, 
which discharged into the centre-board casing. 
All this time, the Seabird was jumping and 
rolling fearfully, but we succeeded in keeping 
most of the water outside of her. : : 

‘*T see a light!” exclaimed Ellie, ‘‘ Dead 
ahead.” 

It-was a long way off, but I knew it was the 
light on the northern end of Pointe Pelée Is- 
land. It was as dark as Egypt, but the whitdl 
caps and the frothing seas relieved the gloom. 
Looking to the north, I listened for sounds 
in that direction. I heard the roar of break- 
ers. I.saw the sheets of foam they caused, 
and kept a sharp lookout ahead. I was sure 
the light ahead could not be more than six 
miles distant, which assured me we had passed 
Pointe Pelée. Taking the helm, I braced her 
up, and. headed her to the north. In half an 
hour more, to the amazement of Ellie, who 
did not understand. what I was doing, we were 
in smooth water, and I let go the anchor. 

‘‘T never was so frightened before,” said 
Ellie, when we had furled the mainsail. 

‘*It was the roughest time I ever saw; and 
if the Seabird had not been a lifeboat, she 
would surely have gone down,” I replied. 

We baled out the standing-room again. 
The water. had not risen above the bulk head, 
under the cabin door, and we had a dry place 
to shelter us from the rain, which was now 
pouring down in torrents. We took off our 
wet garments, and turned in. It was three 
o’clock in the morning when we came to an- 
chor, and it was nine in the forenoon when 
we turned out. I found we were less than a 
hundred feet from the shore, under the lee 
of Pointe Pelée; and at least a dozen vessels 
were at anchor outside of us. 

The day was cloudy, but the gale had sub- 
sided, After breakfast we started again, with 
a stiff breeze. Ellie’s ‘‘ back was. broken.”- He 
persisted that he had had enough of boats, 
and never would sail in one again. At nine 
o’clock in the evening we reached Detroit, 
and hauled in at a wharf. We went to the 
Russell House, where Ellie was confounded 
by meeting his father in the office. Mr. Dyke- 
man had become very nervous about his son, 
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after reading his last letter from Buffalo, and 
had hastened to Detroit to intercept him. 
Ellie did not need any intercepting. He was 
ready to go home at once with his father. 
What.to do with the boat was the next ques- 
tion, and it was.discussed for some time; but 
it was finally settled by handing the Seabird 
over to me, as.a gift. Though the boat cost 
over five hundred dollars on: the Hudson, I 
was not clear that she would: not be an ele- 
phant.to me, for a boat is rot a'good thing to 
have, unless one lives near the water.. How- 
ever, I was. very grateful, for if I.could not 
use her, I could sell her. - Ellie -had already 
paid me for two days’ services, which I offered 
to return‘ to him; but he refused to take it; 
and Mr. Dykeman said he did not.know what 
would have become of his son if I had not 
been with him. 

In the morning, I parted with the father 
and son, but Ellie promised to write me as 
soon as he reached home... The steamer which 
arrived in the middle of the day brought Mr. 
Brickland and his wife. The sick man was quite 
comfortable, and with no little interest and 
anxiety I asked him where his farm was, in or- 
der to determine whether or not I could keep 
the Seabird. I was delighted to learn that he 
lived on a river, only a few miles from Lake 
St. Clair.. I carried.my charts up.to the hotel, 
and he showed me.just where his farm was 
located. Then it was agreed that I should 
sail him and. his wife to their home in the 
boat, and we arrived in safety before sun- 
down. 

I had found my new home. I was in the 
Great West. And here this story properly 
comes to an end, for all I intended to do in it 
was to describe my going west, and explain 
the Perils of a Poor Boy which induced me to 
go there. As soon as I was settled in my 
new home, I wrote to Ellis Dykeman, and in 
reply received a letter full of news. He did 
not want another boat; he had come to the 
conclusion that boating was not his vocation ; 
and he: did not wish to follow it, even if he 
could steer by compass all the time. He had 
been to see Mr. Buckminster, and had.a long 
talk with him about me, though he would not 
tell him where I was.. My good friend in New- 
burgh had made diligent search for me, and 
had .even been to Glossenbury to see Captain 
Boomsby about me. He found that my tyrant 
had been deprived of his command of the 
Great West, the other owners buying his 
share. Barnes had been made captain of her; 


and this information afforded me the most in- . 
tense satisfaction. 


Captain Boomsby, dis- 
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THE THUNDER SPIRIT. 


gusted with the conduct of the owners of the 
Great West, was going to seek the other Great 
West, whether he could sell his place or not. 
Mr. Buckminster had seen him, but the inter- 
view was very unsatisfactory, for the captain 
still insisted that my friend had got me out of 
the way in order to cheat him out of the value 
of my time. 

I was entirely willing my tyrant should 
make a home and a fortune in the Great West 
if he did not settle near me. As it was, I 
thanked God that I had escaped some of the 
Perils of a Poor Boy by GoiInG WEstT. 


——_————— 


THE THUNDER SPIRIT. 





BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 





AM lord of flash and thunder, rider of the 
tempest-rack, 
When it drives along the firmament, and earth 
below is black; 
And the four winds are my horses, with their 
dark manes streaming back! 


Under Summer’s E-lue pavilion is the muster- 
ing of my clans, 

Slowly, silently they gather, ghost-like, on 
their cloudy vans, 

Till the weight of stifled thunder chokes the 
air no zephyr fans. P 


O, my palace in the sunlight is a glory of the 
air, 

Arches upon arches rising, dome by dome in 
order fair, 

And a hundred towers fantastic jutting out, 
abrupt and bare. 


In among their ‘coigns and 2 sg all the 
tints of purple lie, . 

Deep and dark against their bases, faint and 
dove-like on the sky; 

And theif fronts from tawny copper to pale 
gold, lift every dye. 


But at eve it stands a mountain, crags of gloom 
on heavier glooms, 

Deep within, the uneasy lightnings, flitting, 
shake their fiery plumes, 

And far back, through glowing corridors, ye 
see my secret rooms, — 


Hear the dull roar of the forges, and the ham- 
mers’ throbbing choir, 
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Where the jagged bolts of thunder on my an- 
vils drip with fire! 

Ay, half catch the swarthy demons barbing 
the red shafts with ire! 


Then at midnight, O, at midnight, I fling ont 
my gloomiest flag! 

Then the sleuth-hound of the tempest baying, 
leaps from crag to crag, 

Dragging down the oak of centuries, as it were 
an antlered stag. 


- 

And Lhurl my volleyed grape-shot where the 
hamlet sleeps in peace, 

And my yelling, swart Malayans: draw the 
lightning’s crooked creese, 

Stabbing through the tent of darkness at their 
viewless enemies! 


When the new day bfeaks in glory, and no 
more the mountain reels, 


‘| Though ye hear the far receding of my bick- 


ering chariot wheels, 
All the emerald world is richer for the love my 
wrath conceals. . 


Then I send my silent lightnings through _ 
veins of grass and fern, 

And my slow, innocuous flashes in the het 
of roses burn, 

While the stately forest garners, in broad eg 
the bolts veturn. 


——— eee 


—— Tue SENSES OF THE BgeEs. — Honey- 
bees often attack the bumble-bees, in scarce 
seasons, on their return from the fields laden 
with honey, and force them to disgorge all 
they have collected. Its presence in the honey- 
bag must have been detected by the sense of | 
smell. The lenses of the bees’ eyes are not 
adjustable; and though ,they can see accu- 
rately at great distances, they seem blind to 
objects close by. A bee’s sense of taste is also 
imperfect, ill-smelling plants being often pre- 
ferred. Bees haven't any ears to speak of. 
Huber says, ‘‘ their sense of smell is in the 
mouth.” The sense, however, which is the 
most perfect is the touch, and that seems to 
be wholly in their antenne. When one bee 
meets another, ggectings are made by. Srapsing 
their antenne. 


—— WitH the ancient Athenians, to receive 
money for teaching was considered to degrade 
it to an illiberal purpose; at the present day, 
teachers, as a rule, go where they can get the 
most pay, and we seem to rank. a teacher ac- 
cording to the salary he receives. 
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ABOUT HANDLING GUNS. 





BY C. A. STEPHENS. 





| WANT to say a few words to the boys about 
handling guns. No doubt some will say 
that they have been lectured about enough on 
this subject. But then how does it happen 
that we are almost every day hearing of some 
sad and really pitiable death from the careless 
discharging of a fowling-piece. Here is a fact 
to the point: from July (1874) till December 
of the same year, the writer has read of, in 
the papers, and noted down, twenty-three se- 
rious and fatal accidents of this sort. Prob- 
ably these twenty-three are not more than one 
tenth of the number which have actually oc- 
curred during these fge months in New Ba@g- 
land and the Middle States. Sixteen of these 
happened to young fellows under twenty. 

It is not so very strange that many parents 
are extremely loath to have their boys use a 
gun, and come to be almost as nervous on the 
subject as was old Mrs. Partington, who used 
to declare to ‘‘ Ike ” that a gun was dangerous 
without lock, stock, or barrel. For guns do 
go off in a most unaccountable way some- 
times. Very often a gun, firmly believed to 
be unloaded, has suddenly shown itself to be 
most efficiently charged. I recollect an in- 
stance of this, in boyhood, while visiting a 
cousin of about my own age. 

We had found and brought down from the 
garret an old musket, said to have been used 
by our mutual great-grandsire in the ‘‘ Revo- 
lution.” It had certainly not been used for 
ten or fifteen years. It was one of the old 
flint-lock guns, and was now so very rusty 
that ‘it was quite impossible to get the ramrod 
down-the barrel. We were anxious to use it 
on a Fourth of July occasion, then close at 
hand. 

First, we tried to wash it out by pouring hot 
water into the muzzle; but no amount of 
punching or churning would force water out 
at the priming-hole. Then we took the stock 
off, and determined to take out the breech-pin; 
but that was so rusted in, that we could not 
start it. Even kerosene oil had no effect on 
it. Having some vague id@as of the expan- 
sive power of heat,.we now resolved to heat 
the base of the barrel red-hot and try what 
effect that would have. Accordingly, resting 
the muzzle across an old bench, we opened 
the door of the cooking-stove, in the kitchen, 
and put the breech end of the barrel in the 
stove and heaped the coals and embers’on it. 





Presently it began to grow red; and we were 


| about taking it out to thrust it in cold water, 


when there came an explosion which, there 
in the close kitchen, nearly split our heads, 
and put three s/ugs through the outside door 
— handsomely. Nor was this all, for the bar- 
rel, recoiling violently, passed through the 
stove, and knocked the other end out of the 
fire-box. My stars! what a scolding we got 
for that! This gun had lain there in the gar- 
ret ten years, at least, perhaps double that 
time. Nobody then living in the house knew 
who had loaded it, or remembered anything 
about it. 

It is my candid opinion that the person who 
leaves a gun in a house loaded, for any length 
of time, deserves to go to jail fora month. 
It does not do to trust to memory as to 
whether a gun is charged or not. 

A few years ago, in company with two other 
young men, the writer called at the house of 
a friend to borrow a ducking-gun. It was 
brought out from a closet. 

‘* Loaded?” said one of our number. 

** No.” ' 

‘* Sure?” 

‘*O, yes; ” and he blew in the muzzle. 

We all really thought that we heard air come 
out at the nipple. 

‘* But the tube is rather foul,” remarked the 
owner of the piece. He took a cap, placed it 
on the nipple, and snapped it. A tremendous 
report followed. The gun jumped out of his 
hands, and a heavy charge of shot raked the 
mantel-shelf, breaking two large kerosene 
lamps, and passing on across the room, mor- 
tally wounded a venerable clock, which had 
been ticking calmly in a corner. 

The temptation for a hunting party to carry 
their guns cocked, when close upon game, is 
very great, but it has led to many a fatal acci- 
dent. In point of fact, there are few experi- 
enced sportsmen who, in the presence of large 
game, are cool enough to handle a cocked gun 
with safety to their fellows. And if this re- 
mark be true of professional sportsmen, car- 
rying the best of English guns with Brazier 
locks, how mnch more is it true of boys with - 
our cheap American or Belgian guns, the 
locks of which are rarely to be relied on. 

Three years ago this last autumn (1874) the 
writer was out on a hunting frolic with two 
others (young men from the city), at ‘ Moll’s 
Rock,” on Umbagog ‘Lake. While going 
through the woods one morning, we heard a 
bear cub whimper; and this set my two com- 
panions on the gus vive at once. One of them 
had ‘a little “American-made rifle. of the pat- 
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tern known as ‘‘The Hunter’s Pet,” a very 
pretty and rather accurate little shooter; the 
only objection to it being that the lock always 
had ideas of its own. Sometimes it would 
stay cocked, sometimes it would not; some- 
times the ‘‘ plunger,” or “ needle,” would play 
through the breech, when snapped, and so 
strike the cartridge; sometimes it wouldn’t. 
In short, there was no knowing just what it 
would do; you had to snap—and see. I may 
add, that the retail price of such a rifle is 
twenty dollars in currency. 

We supposed that the old bear, as well as 
the cub, was close at hand. My two friends 
instantly cocked their shooters; and we were 
tiptoeing along a little path, one behind the 
other, when dang went the Hunter’s Pet. The 
report was followed by a screech from the 
other young metropolitan. The owner of the 
rifle had been carrying itin his left hand, by 
his side, pointing ahead; and when it went 
off, the bullet, or slug, had just tipped the end 
of the little finger of the other fellow’s left 
hand] It took, perhaps, a quarter of an inch 
off rc end of his finger and turned the nail 
out by the roots. If there wasn’t some fancy 
dancing and whooping about that path fora 
minute or two, then no matter! It is quite 
needless to say, that we heard no more of the 
bears. 

No matter what the chances in favor of a 
quick shot may be, the better rule is never to 
carry a gun at full cock. Let the hammer 
stand at half cock, till the game is sighted. 
But not half the locks on the guns used by 
American boys, through the country, are fur- 
nished with a half cock catch at all; with such 
guns let the hammers rest on the nipples by 
all means. ; 

It is useless to tell the average of our boys 
to buy nothing but good guns, with warranted 
locks; because they cannot afford it; and they 
will continue to buy such guns as are within 
their means. A really good and safe double- 
barrelled breech-loading shot gun is worth from 
a hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars. 
The very locks on these guns cost from thirty- 
five to forty dollars a pair. A safe and good- 
shooting muzzle loader can now be bought 
for about forty dollars; but the best work is 
now put into the more popular breech-loaders. 
Many American gun makers are now adver- 
tising double-barrelled shot guns for sixteen 
and twenty dollars. “These are machine-made 
guns, of course; and sometimes a really good 
gun can be got at these prices, but the chances 
are against it. So far as my own experience 
goes, not more than one in four of thesé guns 





is even tolerably reliable. A really good 
double-barrelled gun at sixteen dollars is sim- 
ply a lucky accident, not the rule. 

So far as I am able to learn, three fourths 
of all the guns bought by our boys range in 
price from three to ten dollars; these are ~ 
mostly imported guns, from Belgium and from 
France and Germany. Seven eights of all the 
accidents come from the imperfect action, or 
careless use, of these miserable little frauds, 
which by good rights never ought to havea 
grain of gunpowder brought near them, The 
only wonder is that they don’t burst twice as 
often as they do. The reason is, probably, 
that the boys cannot afford large charges, and 
that they usé a very poor, weak quality of gun- 
powder. The writer confesses to a strong 
fellow-feeling for this great body of youthful 
sportsmen. His own @rst gun cost three col- 
lars and fifty cents — bought a /‘adri, at the 
age of eleven, and kept up in the dark loft of 
the pig-house. There was certainly no great 
danger of this particular gun bursting, for the 
tube was of such unusual size, that a large 
per cent. of the charge used to find vent that 
way; it used always to cock itself after each 
discharge. I recollect that the mouth of the 
hammer was so open as to keep my left hand 
well peppered with the bits of cap which flew 
aside when snapped. 

Doubtless the best advice which can be giv- 
en to this great army of boys, is to continue 
to use small charges, and buy the weakest 
powder in the market. Just how light and 
weak these charges often are, is illustrated by 
an accident which befell two of the writer’s 
boyhood friends. 

They were out gunning together, and started 
a hedgehog; but the game was at some dis- 
tance ahead, and they well knew, from past 
experience with their guns, that it was of no 
use to shoot at him till they were within three 
rods. So they set off first to run him down, 
and then shoot him. In the race, one got 
rod or two ahead of the other, and as they 
hooked it through briers and over stones and 
logs, the gun of the hindmost one popped off. 
The charge, such as it was, took the foremost 
boy inthe rear, ¢z puppi pantalooni, to speak 
modestly. No doubt it hurt him somewhat, 
and it scared him still more. 

“*You’ve killed me!” he shrieked, and started 
to run for home. The other one, frightened 
fully as badly, started after him. "Twas a race 
in earnest now; and to save his life the un- 
wounded one could not catch up with the 
wounded. They got home quite breathléss. 
The wound was examined. Some of the shot 
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had gone through his trousers’ and bedded 
themselves into the skin, anda few had pierced 
into the flesh a little; but they were all easily 
poked out. In an hour or two he was quite 
himself again. 

Six of the twenty-three accidents recorded 
by the writer during the past five months 
occurred from carrying guns carelessly in a 
wagon or a boat, A very sad accident of this 
class happened four years since to two boys 
of fifteen and sixteen, one of whom was well 
known to the writer, They resided in the 
town of Upton, at'the foot of Lake Umbagog, 
Maine, and were the sons of hard-working 
farmers. In the spring previous, they were 
promised that if they would work well through 
the summer, and perform a certain stated 
amount of labor, they might have their time 
after the twentieth of September for the rest of 
the autumn, to goon a trapping tour up the 
chain of lakes. From this trip they expected 
great things in the way of fur. How much they 
planned and doted on this promise, and how 
long and steadily they worked to deserve it, 
was remarked by very many that season. 
Never did two boys more honestly earn the 
right to enjoy themselves, and the right to suc- 
ceed in their undertaking. 

On the morning of the twenty-first of Sep- 
tember they set off in their bateau from the 
foot of the lake, with their traps, guns, and 
provisions for a six weeks’ tour. They went 
up past ‘‘B. Point,” so called, and entering 
‘the narrows,” passed Bear Island to the 
right. There is here a cove, on the east shore, 
at the head of which a small brook makes in. 
They pulled into this cove to take a look at 
the game signs at the mouth of the brook. 
When within a few rods of the alder fringe 
they heard the twigs snap, and espied an otter 
bounding away. 

‘“Shove her nose ashore, Frank,” cried 
Lotte. ‘‘ I'll have a shot at him!” 

Frank, who was sitting in the stern, did so 
"Bt once. Lotte jumped out, and snatched up 
one of the guns which lay together in the bow. 
As he took it up, the hammer hit against the 
poll of their axe, which set in a socket in 
the gunwale, and discharged the right barrel, 
loaded with No. 4 shot, full at Frank’s breast. 
The poor boy fell back with a low groan, 
gasped once, and was gone! He was dead be- 
fore Lotte could get to him. I cannot help 
thinking that he was the luckier one of the 
two. For a moment his: unhappy comrade 
was quite stunned. Then, as the realization 
of what he had done burst upon him, he grew 
wild with horror, and remorse. This was in 
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the morning. How that day .passed he could 
never quite tell.. The thought of taking his 
dead comrade’s body home to his mother and 
sisters was worse than death itself. He threw 
himself on the shore, and groaned, and cried, 
and beat his head on the stones. Four times 
he says that he took up the other gun to shoot 
himself, so that, if ever found, they might be 
found there dead together. If the thought of 
running away presented itself, it was as quick- 
ly rejected; for he only hoped that they would 
hang him for what he had done. Did ever the 
calm, bright skies bend over a sadder specta- 
cle? all the result of a moment’s carelessness. 
Towards night, a sense of his stern duty pre- 
vailed, and he took the body of his dead friend 
home, and told the sad story, as best he could. 
The shadow of that day has never yet quite 
lifted from his face; it will sadden his whole 
life. That there should have been those who 
disbelieved his piteous account of that morn- 
ing’s accident, seems to me as strange as it 
does foolish. 

The safer rule is, never to carry a gun capped 
in a boat, or a carriage; and in the cas@of a 
breech-loader, the cartridges should always be 
withdrawn. S : 

Three of the twenty-three casualties above 
referred to occurred while loading. It is cu- 
rious what absurd and perifous evolutions a 
person will sometimes perform when loading 
in a hurry, with game in sight. One of the 
writer's acquaintances used always to cap his 
gun first, when loading in haste, because, for- 
sooth, #¢ saved one motion ; and he made use 
of a shot-belt, too! So that while pouring in 
the shot, he would necessarily have both bar- 
rels — with caps on the nipples — presented 
point blank at his stomach. And here I wish 
to express my humble opinion that a shot-belt 
is not only an unsafe, but an unhandy equip- 
ment. This remark, of course, does not equal- 
ly apply to a cartridge belt, such as are sold 
to accompany a breech-loading gun. 

It is very difficult to give a set of rules for 
loading a gun, which apply in all cases and 
positions, and to all persons. But a few pre- 
cautions may always be observed with profit. 
One of the first of these is, toalways keep the 
muzzle pointing clear of your person. (I am 
speaking now of a muzzle-loader, of course.) 
To secure this, a right-handed person will find 
it easier to set the breech at the outside of his 
left foot, with the barrels pointing a little of, 
and at an angle of about sixty degrees with 
the ground. 

A single-barrelléd gun is always less dan- 
gerous than a double-barrel, both to load and 
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to shoot. In loading a double-barrelled gun 
in a hurry, the most vexatious mistakes often 
happen; such as getting both charges into the 
same barrel, or the shot all in one barrel and 
the powder in the other, im which case one 
barrel is of course a ‘* dummy,” and the other 
very liable to burst and blow your brains out, 
or at least give you a sound, kick. Indeed, it 
is impossible to charge two barrels properly, 
without giving one’s attention to it pretty 
closely. Yet a double-barrelled gun is so very 
much more efficient that it will always be pre- 
ferred. A good rule is to always load from 
right to left; that is, load the right frs¢. Put 
in a charge of powder in the right barrel, wad 
and ram it, letting ¢he ramrod stand in the 
barrel, till you want it to ram the left barrel. 
When this is done, let it stand in the left bar- 
rel till you have put shot in the right, and so 
on. Letting the ramrod stand in the barrel, 
in this way, is the best precaution against 
putting in double charges. Only be sure to 
tuke it out after pushing down the shot wad 
in the left barrel, else you may sft the game 
as w@l as shoot it. 

There is yet another important precaution 
to bé observed in shooting with a double-bar- 
relled gun. On sighting game, one, of course, 
cocks both barrels. Supposing now that, as is 
oftenest the case, you only find it necessary to 
discharge the right barrel. Yet before going 
on you will wish to re-load the empty barrel. 
Always bear in mind that the left barrel is 
now at full cock, and must first be set at half 
cock; else the jar of re-loading the right bar- 
rel ‘may very likely discharge it. This is 
especially true of guns with cheap locks. In- 
deed, one of the twenty-three accidents, which 
I have made the text of my little sermon, 
occurred in this very way. 





THE HEIR OF LINNE. 





BY ROTHA. 





HE story of the Scottish laird, here re- 

produced in modern form, is far more pa- 
thetically told in the original ballad, but under 
any guise is worthy of preservation. - 

The young heir of Linne was left by his fa- 
ther in possession of a large landed estate, 
sums of money,.and property of every sort; 
but, like many others who are reared in luxu- 
ry and in the expectation of wealth, he aban- 
doned the management of his estates to a 
steward, and spent his own time in the pursuit 
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of pleasure. His father, being well acquainted 
with the youth's spendthrift habits, predicted 
to him the speedy loss of lands and gold, but 
made him swear on the ‘“ holy rood *'that noth- 
ing should ever induce him to part with a 
certain ‘* lonesome lodge,” situated in a re- 
mote, almost inaccessible, part of the country. 
There he foretold that his thriftless son would 
one day find his best friend. .« 

Unheeding the paternal warning to amend 
his ways and lead a useful life, the young heir 
had no sooner entered into possession of his 
property than he began to squander it. “En- 
couraged by his faithless steward, — who ‘stud- 
ied his own emolument at his master’s expense, 
—he lavished his money on every worthless 
object, collecting around him prodigals and 
spendthrifts, eager to share the good things so 
unsparingly bestowed, while his accounts were 
left to the supervision, and his resources to 
the management, of his false agent. 

This ‘unjust steward” soon brought in 
overwhelming accounts against his master, 
who, in despair of paying his debts, agreed to 
give up his lands, if his manager would take 
them, encumbered as they were, and pay him 
in addition a considerable sum of money. To 
this the treacherous servant readily agreed ; 
and the homeless laird went forth to squander 
the remnant of his fortune on his boon com- 
panions. 

A short time sufficed to leave him without 
a penny, and consequently almost without a 
friend, for his former associates dropped off 
like autumn leaves when the once prosperous 
heir of Linne was a homeless wanderer like 
themselves. 

In this extremity the ruined spendthrift be- 
thought himself of the lonely lodge bequeathed 
to him by his father, with the prophecy that 
he would one day find there his best friend. 
He lost no time in seeking this haven, travel- 
ling a long distance to reach it, and finding it 
remote from what he considered civilization. 

Foot-sore and weary, he at length attained® 
his goal—a dreary, ruinous building, truly a 
‘¢lonesome lodge,” with ivy-grown walls, green ¢ 
and mouldy within with the accumulated damps 
of years. The decaying floor gave way under 
his feet, and from the cracked and discolored 
ceiling hung a knotted rope, apparently invit- 
ing the first comer ‘to escape by suicide from 
such unattractive surroundings. 

‘This, then, was my father’s meaning,” 
thought the young man. ‘ He foresaw that 
when I came here all earthly resources would 
haye failed, and that death would’ be my only 
escape from misery.” 
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He adjusted the noose about his neck, and 
sprang aloft, in the expectation of ending his 
existence, when the ceiling gave way, and he 
fell to to the floor in a cloud of dust and mor- 
tar. : 

On recovering from his surprise, and find- 
ing himself unhurt, he saw lying near him a 
key, wrapped in a piece of paper, which con- 
tained written directions. By these he was 
enjoined to open a place in the wall, which 
was carefully indicated, and where he would 
find three chests of gold and silver. 

The same key would open all of these; and 
the paper went on to admonish the restored 
prodigal that his last chance of amendment 
now presented itself. The treasure here se- 
creted had been reserved and stored away, with 
the intention of relieving him from the con- 
sequences of his folly; but should this re- 
source be exhausted, the rope alone would re- 
main to him at last. 

Touched to the heart, the overjoyed youth 
determined to profit by experience, and devote 
the rest of his life to noble and worthy ob- 
jects. But,. willing to test still further the 
man who had already injured him so deeply, 
he set out on a visit to his former agent. 

This successful traitor was seated at table, 
feasting his family and friends, when his quon- 
dam lord, still.in the character of a penniless 
wanderer, was admitted to the banquet-hall. 

With a scowl of anything but welcome, 
John o’ the Scales —as the cé-devant steward 
was called — looked at the intruder, and replied 
to his salutation with an abusive epithet. 

Several of the former associates of the spend- 
thrift were seated around the board; but none, 
or, rather, one only, returned his greeting, the 
hostess even bidding him leave the house, call- 
ing him at the same time a ‘‘ thriftless loon.” 
Apparently unheeding this reception, the 
young man applied to the master of the house 
fer forty pence, to relieve his necessities; but 
was roughly refused, when the same friend 
evho had kindly acknowledged his presence 
interposed, and offered him the money. He 
said that he was poor himself, but could afford 
so small a sum to one who had been a bene- 
factor to most of the assembled company, and 
that he thought it shameful in their host to 
treat so unworthily the man at whose expense 
his fortune had been made. 

John o’ the Scales laughed loudly and inso- 
lently, replying that he would restore the lands 
of Linne to their former owner for a hundred 
pounds less than he gave. 

To his amazed discomfiture the dispossessed 
heir took up the proposal, so freely made. in 





presence of so many witnesses, and, producing . 

the ‘‘red gold,” paid it down on the board, 
proclaiming himself once more the ‘‘ Heir of 
Linne.” Then, turning to his only friend in 

the company, he gave him forty pounds for 

his forty pence, and offered him a valuable ’ 
agency on his estate. 

The ballad tells of the unavailing regrets of 
the ejected Lady of Linne for her lost gran- 
deur, as she retired with her lord in shame and 
confusion; and we dismiss them, with the wish 
that villany could always, in real life, be as 
successfully defeated. 





BEHIND THE DOOR. 





BY MISS M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 





E find, along life’s wayside glancing 
At vanished scenes. that come no more, 
How much of deepest, tenderest meaning 
Has taken place behind the door. 


What secrets, fraught with woe and peril, 

Have here been told and overheard! * . 
What ministries of joy and blessing 

Imparted in a whispered word! 


How many, ere they ventured farther, 
Have paused in silence, waiting here, 

To still their pulses, wildly beating 
With pain or pleasure, hope or fear. 


*T was here the little one first. practised 
His artless game of hide-and-seek, 
And lingered, when a few years older, 
To kiss his pretty playmate’s cheek. 


Here has she stopped, the dainty maiden, 
With rising flush and nervous guess, 

If all her shows of ruff and ribbon 
Enough enhanced _ her loveliness. 


And here has stood the young offender, 
Whose feet have failed the wrong to shun, 
Dreading to meet the full disclosure 
Of falsehood told, or mischief done. 


And many a mother, fond and anxious, 
With cares that all her hours employ, 

Has wiped her tears in this seclusion, 
Mourning her wayward, wandering boy. 


And while the world is onward moving, 
And scenes depart to come no more, 
Much of the deepest, tenderest meaning 

Shall live its hfe behind the door. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A DAUGHTER’S DUTY. 


ROUCHING at my father’s feet I wept un- 

restrainedly. Relentless memory brought 
back, in an overwhelming’ flood, the wretched 
years when he had shared our home; and then 
in utter contrast the peaceful, -happy years 
since we had been freed from his’ presence! 
I reflected that nowywe were respected, hon- 
ored ladies; that no one here knew how he 
had disgraced-and injured us; and I imagined 
the inevitable scorn and contempt mother and 
I would receive from most of our acquaint- 
ances as soon as this.miserable man should 
claim us! 





Resolving to disown him, I started to my 
feet, and gazed upon him with a bitter smile 
and a flashing eye. 

“Is it possible,” I demanded, ‘that: you 
dare to call yourself my father?” ‘ 

He started a little and looked at me witha 
singular smile of sardonic admiration, reply- 
ing, — ‘ 

“You act well, Emma; you might make a 
fortune on the stage.” 

He spoke in a low tone, and slowly; but 
even that slight effort set him to coughing, 
and womanly pity filled my heart. I walked 
about the room ‘in agitation. I felt self-con- 
demned; I dared. not persist in such unfilial 
conduct; and at that moment I remembered 
my mother, and how she loved him! I took 
his shrunken, nerveless hand, and said, in fal- 
tering tones, — 4 
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‘*Father, forgive me.” 

He nodded, and half smiled, but did not at- 
tempt to speak. 

‘* How did you come here, father? Tell me 
all about it. What can Ido for you? For my 
mother’s sake — ” 

He stopped me with a gesture, and spoke 
low and painfully, often interrupted by his 
distressing cough, — 

‘*T did not come to trouble you. I cannot 
see your mother — she would not keep my se- 
cret; no one must know that I am here. I 
broke prison, Emma. I ran away. Iam an 
escaped convict.” (I shuddered with horror.) 
‘*T want only a little money — enough to live 
on. I have a lodging where I am safe. Give 
me what I need, and I will never trouble you.” 

‘* How much do you need, father?” 

**A dollar a day. The lowest wages.” And 
again that sneering, sardonic smile came over 
his face. 

‘*-You shall.have it. Since you want so'lit- 
tle, sir, you must be earning something.” 

“No, no! WhatcouldIearn?” And his 
racking cough attested his inability, and 
aroused my pity once more. 

‘* Father, let me place you ina pleasant hos- 
pital, where the best physicians will attend 
you, and cure that terrible cough.” 

‘*No, never! Curse the doctors, the inhu- 
man brutes! Doctors tortured me in prison 
— took my opium away — kept, it from me in 
their infernal cruelty till I went mad! And 
my wife urged them to do it—kept them at 
it. O,Ihate her! I‘hate them all! I can- 
not find words formy hatred!” 

He had started up in a frenzy, stamping his 
foot, and between shrieking and coughing he 
now sank down exhausted, and in an agony 
of suffering, that forced great drops of mois- 
ture upon his livid face, and caused him to 
shake as if in an ague. I gave him water, 
bathed his face and hands with diluted ammo- 
nia, and ran to an artist neighbor for some 
brandy. 

‘** You are a good girl, Emma!” he presently 
whispered. 

‘* Lie on my sofa and rest a while,” I urged. 

**O, no! I could not breathe in that po- 
sition. I have not lain down for more than a 
year.” 

Inexpressibly shocked and moved to com- 


* passion, I looked at him, — the wreck he was, 


—and thought of the young and handsome 
man who had won my mother’s heart! I re- 
flected that she would hasten now, if she but 
knew he was here, all glad compassion and 
unchangeable-devotion, to share his fate, and 





do for.him.all .she.could.. Then I thought of 
Willie Graham — young, handsome, manly; 
could it be possible that any fate would ever 
make him such a miserable, degraded outcast 
as this? Would I not give the last drop of 
my life to save him from such a doom — to 
redeem him from it? 

Ah, yes, joyfully! So then, for mother’s sake, 
and Willie’s sake, I resolved to devote myself 
to my father’s restoration. 

But he would not listen to my entreaties nor 
consent to my plans. He would neither go 
to the hospital, nor let me hire a quiet, com- 
fortable room for him where a good physician 
could take charge of his health. 

‘*They would take away my only solace!” 
he cried; ‘‘my dream-giver, my enchanted 
Lethe! It is opium that causes this cough; 
they cannot cure me unless I give it up, — and 
I never will! It is killing me. I shall soon 
be dead, and I will not prolong my life one 
hour by taking one dose the less!” 

I shuddered with horror. , 

‘“*You mean well, Emma; you do not love 
me, but you wish to do your duty, as a daligh- 
ter should. Well, then, give me my dollara 
day! You cannot do more for me; it is your 
duty, as a daughter, not to do less!” 

‘¢ How can you possibly live on that sum?” 
I demanded, impatiently. 

**] board with a Chinesé woman. I do not 
want much food, nor care I what my lodging 
is; and she knows how to prepare my elixir! 
She has the secret of leading me into Elysi- 
um! Ah, she, the hideous hag! She is like 
a siren of beauty and sweetness to me! ” 

I shrank from him with loathing, crying 
out, — 

‘*T suppose you are now under the influence 
of it?” ° 

‘©O, yes. I cannot walk a step till I have 
had my morning pipe. I cannot sleep at 
night without my evening*smoke !” 

I burst into a fit of passionate weeping; I 
walked up and down wringing my hands and 
moaning, while scalding tears poured from 
my eyes. Suddenly a rap sounded at the door. 
I dried my face, and father started up in ter- 
ror, begging, — : 

‘* Hide me! hide me!” 

Icould not; there was not even a closet in 
the room. Going to the door, I stepped out- 
side, closing it behind m®. Willie Graham was 
there. He started with alarm at my appearance. 

** Excuse me, Willie,” Isaid. ‘‘I have com- 
pany; I cannot ask you in.” 

‘*But what is the matter, Emma? What 
can I do for you?” 
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‘*O, nothing! Nothing to both questions! 
Must a lady always be smiling?” I replied in 
a light, tone, hoping to keep the truth from 
him. (Ah, what a mistake that answer was! 
Never, my dear girl, who may be reading this, 
never try to conceal your troubles from one 
who loves you!) 

Willie turned away with an offended.air, 
and I went back to father. 

‘*Give me the -dollar and let me go!” said 
he; ‘‘ you must give me a dollar every day, 
for if I have more at a time they will rob me! 
I cannot climb these stairs again. I will meet 
you every day on your way here, and you 
must have the money ready in your hand, ard 
slip it into mine. O, don’t look so; I am used 
to playing beggar! I have been a beggar 
some months now! But I cannot always w 
my dollar a day, and then I suffer —O, yes, I 
suffer!” 

He made me promise not to mention him 
to any one; he received his dollar, and left me. 

Overcome ly sorrow and humiliation, I 
threw myself upon the sofa and longed for 
death. I suffered the bitterness of despair. 
Then I remembered my God, and prayed, as I 
’ never had prayed in my life before! And I 
arose subdued, and resigned, and patient. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PEACE AT LAST. 


WHEN, on returning to my boarding-house, 
I entered the parlor that evening, I found 
Willie Graham already there, seated beside a 
beautiful young lady. He arose and intro- 
duced us. 

The stranger was Miss Evaline Brooke. Her 
father, who was president of the railroad 
company which employed Willie, had just 
returned from the Eastern States, and brought 
his daughter with him. 

This was her second visit to San Francisco, 
and she and Willie met like affectionate old 
friends. The events of the day had made me 
so thoughtful and sad that conversation was 
an effort, and I soon relinquished the attempt, 
and tried to divert my mind by studying Miss 
Brooke in an artistic sense. 

She was truly a lovely model for a painter. 
To apeachy, child-like complexion was added 
the charm of soft brown eyes and silvery- 
golden hair. Her eyebrows and lashes were 
golden brown, and sufficiently well defined to 
give character, without hardness, to her face, 
and her sweet red lips looked always ready for 
a kiss. 

She was in a merry mood this evening, and 
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seemed determined to make Willie respond to 
it; nor was he at all unwilling. I watched 
them with pleasure, feeling glad that he need 
not share my wretchedness, until, when they 
were singing together at the piano, our host- 
ess whispered to me, — 

‘* Miss Brooke seems as fond of Mr. Graham 

as ever! Last winter they were always to- 
gether. It will be a fine match for him; her 
father is worth five millions, and has only two 
children,” &c. 
’ O, what a sharp pain pierced my heart! I 
struggled to hide my emotion, and succeeded 
a while, until at last Willie came to my side, 
and asked, in a low tone, if I was not well. 

‘* Not quite as well.as usual,” I replied. ‘* My 
head aches.” 

‘*T should think it would!” he exclaimed. 
‘*¢ Will you not tell me, Emma, what troubled 
you to-day?” and he looked anxiously at me. 

**T cannot tell you, Willie; not now. And it 
was nothing — nothing!” I tried to speak 
lightly, but my eyes fell before his look, and 
he was displeased. He left my side, and I 
soon went to my own room. 

During the long, weary hours of that wake- 
ful night I reviewed the past, and discovered 
that I had always loved Willie Graham; that I 
never could love another. Then I tried to 
imagine the future, and decided that I could - 
never marry him; I must live alone, and solace 
myself with art! For Miss Brooke was so 
much more beautiful than I, that Willie must 
admire her more; and though I knew that 
money could not influence him in choosing a 
wife, yet her father's spotless réputation, his 
honorable position, might. 

Then I shuddered at the thought that he 
might, perhaps, meet my wretched father, and 
recognize him! 

And even thgugh Willie loved me, and want- 
ed me for his wife, could I fasten upon his 
future, so promising of happiness and renown, 
the disgrace and sorrow of mine? 

‘“‘No! No! No! Impossible fot me to 
injure him whom I love so much!” I sobbed 
out. 

For days and weeks I tormented myself with 
these thoughts. My spirits were very varia- 
ble. I was sometimes lively and talkative; at 
others I could not arouse myself to join the . 
conversation. I was friendly to.Miss Brooke, 
partly because I could not help liking her, and 
partly because any unfriendliness would neue 
been remarked. 

I invited her to my studio, where she came 
frequently; and after a while I made a beauti- 
ful study of her head, which occasioned Mr. 
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Brooke to give me an order for a full-length 
portrait of his lovely daughter. 

Eva, as we all called her, became very fond 
of me in her enthusiastic way, but once she 
said, — 

‘*Emma, do you know I am greatly disap- 
poigted in you!” 

**Disappointed! How?” 

‘“Why, last winter Mr. Graham used to tell 
me about you and your mother; he promised 
that I should see you both some day; and he 
said, that although you generally seemed quiet 
and reserved, you always appeared to be very 
happy. Byt, indeed, you are often sad! You 
will look so troubled sometimes, and sigh so 
heavily, that I am broken-hearted to hear you! 
O, what have I said? It is true then? But 
you will not confide in me? Forgive me then! 
O, Iam sorry!” 

I conquered my agitation, and assured her 
that I was homesick for my mother, which, 
indeed, was quite true. But Miss Brooke told 
Willie of this, and he was greatly troubled; 
especially since I annoyed him in another 
way. We had been used, before my father 
came, to walk to business together every morn- 
ing after breakfast, for his office was only a 
few blocks beyond my studio; but lately I had 
avoided this. 

Sometimes I would hasten down stairs, and 
get breakfast before the others, on the plea 
that I wished to go to work early, and could 
not wait for Willie. Other mornings I came 
very late to breakfast, and afterwards lingered 
in my room, gn one pretextand another, until 
Willie could no longer wait for me, but was 
forced to set out alone. 

For every day I met my father, and gave 
him a dollar, and I feared Willie would soor 
observe the regularity and frequency of this, 
and discover the truth. e 

Sometimes the miserable man would sit 
crouching on some steps in the sunshine with 
a shabby old hat at his fegt, into which I 
dropped the money. Sometimes he came 
walking towards me, shambling along with 
head bent down; then he would pull off his 
hat with a flourish, and hold it to me. 

If I was alone, and noone very near, I always 
stopped a few minutes, and entreated that 
he would let me provide a comfortable home 
for him, for ewery day he seemed thinner and 
weaker. But he constantly refused, and ai- 


ways, after these encounters, I felt for hours 
oppressed by grief and mortification because 
my father had sunk so low. 

Once Miss Brooke was with me when I met 
him, and she followed my example in giving 
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him alms! I thought my heart would burst 
with humiliation and anguish! Fortunately, 
she did not happen to glance at my face for a 
little time, and I was,able to hide my feelings 
until alone in my studio. 

But, ah, I suffered then! Life seemed ut- 
terly valueless, if much of it must be so spent. 
But I dared not give way too freely to sorrow, 
lest I should make myself ill. Then I remem- 
bered that mother would come to the city to 
see me on my birthday, and my uncle would 
be with her—and what could be done with 
my father? Would they blame me for giving 
him money to buy opium? How would mother 
bear the sight of him? 

Ah, well! These distracting thoughts wore 
me out, and I sought refuge from them in 
work. Art was my solace. I could forget 
myself when absorbed with my delicate little 
pictures of microscopic life; and the pleasure 
I took in pleasing Mr. Stryker, who frequent- 
ly came in to examine and admire my work, 
kept my spirits from utterly sinking. 

The winter wore on in this way, my birth- 
day was rapidly approaching, and I was trying 
to resolve whether I should tell mother about 
father, or whether I should try to keep him 
out of her way, when one morning he did not 
appear as usual. I thought I must have passed 
him on the street, and retraced my steps; and 
then again returning, I looked in every direc- 
tion without seeing him. 

I waited a while at the door of the studio 
building, and yet again went over the accus- 
tomed route, but father was nowhere to be 
seen. 

‘* Ah, well,” I thought, ‘‘ something detains 
him; but he knows where to find me. I shall 
see him later in the day.” 

The day passed on, and he did not come. 
That night I could not sleep. I tossed and 
sighed, and wept and prayed, until, at last, the 
lingering hours crept on to daybreak, when I 
fell into a heavy slumber, and did not awake 
until the rest of the family had breakfasted and 
gone. I was glad of that, for my white cheeks 
and heavy eyes must have attracted attention. 

Going into the street I looked in all direc- 
tions. I walked very slowly, my eager eyes 
scrutinized every distant object, and I went 
back and forth repeatedly, but I could nowhere 
see my father. 

On entering my studio I sank into the arm- 
chair exhausted, and striving to resolve what I 
had best do, but could form no plan. I dared 
not hire a detective officer to look for him — 
was he not an escaped convict? And yet I 
dared not leave him unsought, for he might 
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be sick, dying! At the same time I only knew, 
vaguely, that he boarded with a Chinese wo- 
man, probably in the Chinese quarter. I had 
repeatedly urged him ,to tell me where he 
lived, but he would not; he feared that J] would 
take him by force from his filthy den, and.con- 
fine him in some clean place, where he would 
be compelled to give up his degrading intoxi- 
cation. 

True, I had intended to do this. I had been 
trying first to win his confidence by the love 
and submission of a daughter, to afterwards 
appeal to his moral sense of honor and duty. 
I did not know then that an opium drunkard 
has no moral sense; that he is rapidly lapsing 
into complete idiocy; that he is utterly inca- 
pable of appreciating love, having himself 
become a merely selfish animal. 

I could not resolve what todo, and I could 
not.remain inactive. I paced my room like a 
lioness in her cage, so eager, so strong, but 
ah, so fettered! Then, to divert my thoughts, 
I tried to paiat upon the rich drapery of Miss 
Brooke’s picture; and as I looked upon the 
exquisite face I had pictured there, my heart 
seemed to throb with bitterness. 

‘¢ She,” I thought, ‘‘ has everything! For- 
tune, position, a most honorable father — and 
O, she has taken my Willie also! The one 
man, of all in the world, for whom I ever cared 
—and there are so many young men here to 
choose from, but she must take him! No other 
would content her! Iam to have nothing — 
not even one of all her many blessings! 

‘*T have never had a father — that man has 
been only a disgrace! My angel mother will 
go to her grave broken-hearted because of 
him; she must learn about him soon? and I 
—I must live alone in life! Willie would 
have compensated for all; but she has robbed 
me of Willie!” 

Later in the day, however, I remembered 
that Willie had always been the truest of 
friends to me; and feeling unable to bear any 
longer thisgsuspense about my father, I had 
just determined to goto Willie, and tell him 
my troubles, when he rapped at the door, and 
entered. 

‘* Why, Emma!” he exclaimed. ‘* What is 
the matter?” 

Sobbing, I laid my head on his shoulder, and 
implored his aid to find my father. I told him 
all. 

‘¢ He has been found,” said Willie. ‘‘ Not 
by detectives; not as you think; the police do 
not know who he is; but he has sent for 
you.” 

‘*For me! O, let us go!” 
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‘* Wait a few minutes, Emma; they are tak- 
ing him now to a hospital; we shall find him 
there.” 

‘¢ He is sick then?” 

** Yes; he was hurt in a brawl at the wretch- 
ed house where he lodged; accidentally hurt, 
he says. He will not live many days! There, 
there, dear Emma! Let mecomfort you! O, 
why did you not confide in me? Why did you 
try to bear all this alone?” 

‘* Yes, Willie,” I sobbed, **T should have 
told you when you rapped that day at my 
door while he was here, and you asked what 
troubled me. I had not promised him then., 
I should have told you!” 

‘*You could have told me at any time, Em- 
ma; an extorted promise is worth nothing! 
And O, my darling girl! had you a ‘tight to 
keep anything from me? I love you so; I 
have loved you so long. O, Emma, for years 
I have hoped to marry you some day. Will 
you not soon be my wife?” , 

‘* Willie!” I exclaimed in astonishment, 
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‘“‘why—why I thought you loved Miss 
Brooke.” 
‘Miss Brooke! Why, Emma! O, she isa 


charming girl, and all the young men are in 
love with her! To me she seems like a sweet 
little sister; but you, Emma, you are my love! 
1 have been thinking of you, and planning 
for you, and saving money to build a home 
for you, all these years! Your mother made 
me promise not to speak to you on the sub- 
ject until you were eighteen; and now see 
how wicked I am, for you will not be eighteen 
for three days yet! O, darling! you have not 
answered me. Can you not say yes?” 

‘*O, yes!” I murmured softly, and looked 
at him, and he must have seen the strength 
and truth of my feelings, for he caught mé in 
his strong arms, and neither of us could speak _ 
for a moment. ° 


We found my. father lying white and still, 
clean shaven and washed, on a little white bed 
in a private room of the hospital. His head 
was bandaged with wet compresses, and he: 
looked peaceful and contented. 

‘*T sent for you, Emma,” he whispered, ‘‘ be- 
cause I thought they would not give me any 
opium — but they did; the doctor says I can 
have it every day while I live. @He is good to 
me, and I have no pain now.” 

He was dying when mother came. She 
talked to him of Heaven, and‘he listened with 
a smiling face (being under the influence of 
opium) ; she folded his hands upon his breast 
and prayed at his bedside so fervently and pa- 
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thetically, that even the nerve-hardened nurses 
were moved to tears. 

When she rose from her knees, his body 
was cold. And poor mother was so happy in 
her belief that he had died repentant and for- 
given, that her whole life was peaceful and 
blessed from that hour. 

I have long been a beloved and happy wife. 
The lessons taught by sorrow and humiliation 
in my early youth have never been forgotten. 
My pictures teach, lessons to every one who 
sees them, and they are sent all over the world 
now. 

When Miss Brooke learned of my engage- 
ment, she told me the story of her own love. 
It had, alas! been stormy and hopeless, for 
she loved a young missionary, and her father 
would hot consent to their union. 

But Willie and I helped her, and mother 
added her entreaties, and at last our dear Eva- 
line was married to the man of her choice, 
and time has praved that she chose wisely. 





WAITING UPON SUE. 


BY PENN SHIRLEY. 








eat a great mind to invite Sue to go to 
that spelling-school with me,” said Clum 
Belcher to himself, outlining a spread eagle 
on the fly-leaf of his Geography, while his face 
flushed crimson, like South America on the 
map. ‘‘If the boys would only let a fellow 
alone, now, and not teaze him so! ” 

All the time the master was hoping his 
scholars would conduct themselves at the 
Ward district that evening like ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and reflect honor upon their teacher; 
Clum was screwing up his courage, mean- 
while putting extra flourishes into the eagle’s 
tail, till it resembled a feather duster. 

‘IT don’t care; I'll ask her, by hokey! ” said 


he to himself, giving Sue a side glance across- 


the aisle as he rose with the rest for. dismis- 
sion. 

He composed a polite little speech, too, but 
on delivery it changed into this : — 

‘“* Look here, Sue! Go out to spelling-school 
with me to-niBht, will you?” 

Sue turned round half frightened, and saw 
him clutching her apron-string, and blushing 
with all his might. 

‘* T— don’t — know,” hesitated she, blushing 
herself, for she also was bashful, though never 
awkward like Clum. 





‘Come, now, do! I can take you as well 
as not.” ‘ 

Sue looked perplexed. She had never been 
invited to a spelling-school before in her life, 
for all.she was at home on all the hard words, 
from phthisic to parallelopipedon. 

‘Well, yes. I'll go if auntie’s willing,” 
said she, hurrying on as others crowded be- 
hind them down the aisle. 

“Then I'll call for you at half past six — if 
father’ll let me have the horse,” said Clum, 
embarrassed, scolding himself next moment 
for adding the last clause — so babyish fora 
lad ‘* going on fourteen ”! 

‘She must think I am an infant,” fumed he, 
rushing home pell-mell, and through his even- 
ing work, in torment lest he should be late. 

As if a boy could be late in keeping his first 
engagement as escort! Indeed, the Wilburs 
had only just risen from tea when Clum drove 
up in his Sunday suit, quaking to the tips of 
his shiny boots. 

**Too bad, Columbus, for you to come so 
far out of your way for Sue,” said the quizzi- 
cal doctor, appearing at the door in his slip- 
pers. ‘ 

The doctor was Sue’s uncle, whom she was 
visiting that winter. Her own home was in 
Cambridge. ‘ 

‘*O, I'd as lief come as not,” stammered 
Clum, arranging Sue’s soapstone, and too 
much confused to know what he was saying. 

‘* You would, honestly? Well, it’s a relief 
to me to hear that,” laughed the doctor. ‘I 
was really afraid you were doing penance in 
the cause of orthography. Take care that you 
don't tip over, Columbus, whatever you do. 
You Know, I suppose, what a tip over is pro+ 
phetic of?” 

** Of chills, tell him, Columbus,” cried mer- 
ry Mrs. Wilbur, pulling her husband in. 
‘* Now, off with you, children, and have a good 
time.” 

““Yes’m. Good night,” answered the little 
folks in a breath, as they rode away, sitting 
up as stiff as a pair of vases on a mantel-piece, 
with ample ‘room too for a clock between 
them. 

Sue said, wasn’t it a splendid evening? 
Clum thought it was, and wasn’t the sleighing 
prime! Sue was sure its like had never been 
known. Whereupon Clum said emphatically 
that the fellow that could manage to upset on 
such a road wasn’t fit to drivea rocking-horse. 
Never, it would seem, were two persons more 
harmonious in their tastes. Never once did 
they fail to agree on a topic; but, unfortunate- 
ly, they failed on topics presently. 


























‘** Cold, Sue?” asked Clum after.a prolonged 
silence. 

**O, no, indeed.” 

Another pause, during which both racked 
their brains for something to say, and Ebe- 
nezer trotted bravely on, his head high up 
like a giraffe’s, thanks to Clum’s tight check- 
rein. 

‘*There’s a team ahead. I do believe it’s a 
load Of wood,” was Sue’s next remark, in an 
animated tone, as if a load of wood were an 
object of deep interest. 

‘* Yes, and a pretty heavy one,” said Clum. 
‘¢ What a fuss the man makes over his oxen!” 

For, hearing bells behind, the driver was 
urging them into the snow, in order to give 
half the -road to the approaching sleigh. 

‘‘No need of that parade. I can drive by 
well enough,” said Clum, snapping his whip, 
and dashing past the sled, without observing 
a deceitful slope at the right. ; 

In a twinkling over they went into a snow 
drift, Clum here; Sue there; lap-robes every- 
where. 

‘* Shouldn’t be so spry, my little man,” said 
_the teamster, lifting the sleigh right side up. 
‘** Haste makes waste,’ you know.” 

Little man, indeed! Clum gave a quick 
glance at Sue. ‘She was sitting on the soap- 
stone, laughing so merrily that she couldn't 
have heard the remark. If he was ever 
thankful for anything, he was thankful for 
that! 

‘*One thing is sure, we'll not tell a soul,” 
they agreed, as they rode on toward the Ward 
district, social now as two magpies. ‘‘If they 
should find out about it at school, they’d hec- 
tor us to death.” j 

And for all Clum’s chagrin, he felt pleased 
to share a secret with rosy little Sue. He 
couldn’t help it. Yet neither of them men- 
tioned the doctor, nor his roguish warning 
with regard to an overturn — of course not! 

When they reached the school-house, the 
captains wer@choosing sides; and as they en- 
tered, the one on the right called out Sue’s 
name, and the one on the left Clum’s, though 
there were plenty of boys and girls in the 
seats waiting to be cHosen. Clum felt this to 
be a distinguished honor, and held his head 
very erect all the evening. 

At recess Master Bailey came along, and 
patted him on the shoulder, saying, — 

‘*T want to ask a little favor of you, my boy. 
-Will you lend me your horse a few minutes to 
take a turn in the fresh air? I havea wretched 
headache.” 


**O, certainly, sir,” Clum said, glad’ to 
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oblige the master, who would have no horse 
at his own disposal till nine o’clock, when his 
landlord’s son was to come for him. 

But if the poor boy had remembered Mr. 
Bailey’s habit of abstraction, he might well 
have hesitated; for where a man keeps his 
mind in one place and his body in another, it 
is sure to make it awkward for somebody. 

Away from the heated room, the master ‘ 
found himself so greatly refreshed, that he 
was quite equal to calling on Miss Ward, at 
the extreme summit of the hill. 

‘*T won’t stay two minutes,” he thought, as 
he crossed the threshold; but once inside the 
cosy sitting-room with Miss Lucia, he took 
no note of time, or of anxious Clum, chafing 
now at his non-appearance. - 

A half hour went by. Clum pressed his 

ear against the frosted pane behind him, and 

listened.” No sound of distant, bells. ‘Three 
quarters. The tallow candles were burning 
low; the teacher's voice grew hoarse; and still 
no sign of the wandering Ebenezer. Fifteen 
more dreadful minutes of suspense, and the 
captains numbered their sides, and spelling- 
school was over. Alas! where could the mas- 
ter be? or, rather, where were the horse and 
sleigh? Clum cared very little for Mastgr Bai- 
ley just then. 

“« H€’s served a fellow a pretty trick,” said he 
to Sue, savagely. ‘‘ Shouldn’t wonder if he'd 
had one of his thinking spells come on, and 
the horse had stopped somewhere without his 
noticing it!” 

‘“Never mind, this cold must rouse him,” 
laughed Sue, turning her face from the rising 
north wind, which rushed fiercely in at the 
entry. 

Wretched Clum hardly knew of the change 
in the weather. He himself was uncomfort- 
ably warm under the fire of his schoolmates’ 
badinage. n 

‘*A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse! ” quoted one, from the Fifth Reader. 

‘Tf I had a donkey wot wouldn’t 80,” sang 
another. : 

‘**The streets were so narrow, I had to 
take my wife home on a wheelbarrow,’” cried 
a third. ; 

‘*Shut up! will you?” said Clum, curtly, 
while Sue retreated to the stove in the deserted 
school-room. 

Sleigh after sleigh jingled away with its gay 
load till all were gone but the boy in charge 
of the key, who stood impatiently waiting, 
with his cap drawn over his ears. Suddenly 
came the welcome sound of approaching bells, 
and Sue stepped out upon the door-step be- 
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side Clum, followed by the sleepy boy, who 
speedily locked the door and ran home. 


But these were not Ebenezer’s bells. Clum 


recognized them as belonging to the land-, 
lord’s white pony. Jack Hillyer:-had come for |- 


the master, 

‘‘You’re. freezing, Sue,” said Clum, rueful- 
ly. ‘* You'd better go with Jack, and leave me 
to bring the master, if he ever gets back from 
Jericho!” 

‘‘Just as you. say, Clum,” said Sue, her 
teeth chattering. ‘‘ May be auntie wil. be 
getting. nervous about me.” 

And so Sue rode home with handsome Jack, 
leaving crestfallen Clum alone upon the - step 
to beat his breast and warm his chilled fingers 
if he could. It might have been ten minutes 
later, though to Clum it was sixty, when Mas- 
ter. Bailey drove placidly along, gazing at the 
heavens. 

‘‘Ah, Columbus, I’m a trifle late, I see. 
Sorry to have. kept you waiting. Have you 
been amusing yourself by tracing the constel- 
lations? It’s a lovely clear night for that.” 

‘* No, sir,” said Clum, shortly, hastening to 
explain matters. 

‘* Yes, yes; I understand, Susan has gone on 
with, Jack. . It’s just as well, just as: well pre- 
cisely; you and I can have a pleasant chat. I 
have made a good bargain in exchangirfg Jack 
for you.” 

Clum reached forward for the whip, and 
dashed towards home at a furious pace, wish- 
ing it were the week after next. Wouldn't 
the boys chaff him in the morning for taking 
a girl to. spelling-school, and not taking her 
back again? Wouldn't they, though?” 

Ay, and didn’t they? until he felt life to be 
almost, a: burden. -And for Sue, it was not 
much easier, especially as the story. of the 
overturn reached the doctor’s ears through the 
teamster’s wife, who was one of his patients. 
Indeed, the two young people hardly dared to 
speak to each other for the term. 

But now Clum is a tall student, with mus- 
tache and cane. I observe he is very fond of. 
calling at Sue’s home in Cambridge, and talk- 
ing with her about ‘old times,” though he 
never takes along Master Bailey, who is tutor 
now in the college, and has a decided: bent for 
astronomy. I overheard Clum telling Sue the 
other day of the rumor that Mr. Bailey failed 
of marrying Miss Ward because he forgot his 
wedding-day. . And, apropos .of weddings! 
When I see Sue and Clum so gay and happy 
together, I sometimes fancy that their tip-over 
of long ago may end in one. But there! you 
can’t tell. 
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TRUE LOVER'S KNOT. 





BY JENNIE JOY. 
: ahioreti 
~HE stood ve high in’ the milk-white 
clover, 
Braiding a true lover's ahd: she said ; 
And, twisting the bright strands over and 
over, ‘ 
Was tying’ my heart in with every thread. 


Over and through, while the day-god lingers; 
Over and through, while his banners fair 
Turn the strands to gold ‘in her sriow-white . 

fingers, 
And to gold the floss‘of her shining hair. 


The bees pause anear, with their sweet stores 
laden, 
Forgetting ‘their queen in ‘her white-celled 


The birds civele: round, while the red-ipped 
maiden 


Keeps tying my heart in with every thread. 


She knows wher: the orijole’s nest is “swing- 


ing; 
She knows where the white cell awaits the 
bee; 
She knows the low nest tyne’ the dove is 
singing, 


But she’;knows not the chains she has 
os for me. 


The ‘knot; all complete, i in: cher wii lies 
lightly. - 

‘* Now, he who ‘unties ity the bare I will 
wed.” 
‘Did she know, wiidn' she bound it 
so tightly, 3 
She, was ‘tying my beart : in with every 

thread? 


Ah; me! 





—— ‘‘ Some. years since,”-say.Mr. Jeyons, 
in his new work: on. -money,, ‘t Mademoiselle 
Zélie, a French. singer, -made, a professional 
tour round the world, and.gave a-concert in 
the Society Islands, In*exchange for.an air 
from Norma. and. a-few other:songs, she was 
to receive a third part of the receipts. When 
counted, ‘her-share was found «to consist of 
three pigs, twenty-three’ turkeys, , forty-four 
chickens,. five thousand cocoanuts, besides 
considerable quantities of bananas, lemons. 
and oranges.” This kind of money had. ¢#- 


trinsic value, but it was not so convenient as 
‘paper money. 
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BROUGHT TO 
BROUGHT TO THE FRONT; 


OR, 
THE YOUNG DEFENDEBS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A SHARP QUAKER. 


Pogo people of the good town of Lancaster 
could scarcely credit-the report of their 
own senses, when they beheld, about four 
o’clock in an afternoon, this band of stalwart 
men and boys, clad in hunting frocks, Indian 
leggins, and moccasons, with rifles on their 
shoulders, tomahawks and scalping-knives at 
their belts, marching leisurely up the princi- 
pal street beside their teams. 

Men and women by scores, from Swatara, 
Minisink, Tulpehocken, Augwick, and the 


whole Cumberland Valley, with consternation - 


depicted on their faces, leading children half 
naked by the hand, having left their all behind 
them, and fearing an Indian in every bush, 
were to them objects of daily observation. 

But it was long since they had seen in their 
streets a pack-team—everything complete, 
except that there were no bells on the beasts 
— loaded with furs, and coming to trade as of 
old, some of the men walking, some riding, 
all smoking their pipes; for trade with the 
frontiers had come to an end. Indeed, the 
Susquehanna was fast becoming the frontier, 
and the Indians were between them and its 
waters. 

The settlers were much surprised at the ex- 
orbitant value set upon all they were under 
the necessity of buying, and the low estimate 
put upon every article ¢ey had brought to 
sell, especially as they knew that furs were 
scarce, on account of the Indian outbreak, as 
also potash, the Lancasterdealers offering them 
even less than Ephraim Cuthbert had given 
them at their own doors. The last dealer they 
inquired the prices of was a Quaker. Our 
readers know how strong were the prejudices 
of Holdness in that direction; and the sus- 
picions of the shrewd and rough-spoken fron- 
tiersmen were now aroused. 

‘* Andrew,” said Holdness, turning to 
M’Clure, ‘‘ these broad-brims are worse’n the 
Indians, for they despise ter cheat their own 
color. These ere chaps think we don’t know 
anything, ‘cause we come out of the woods; 
that we’re a good ways from home, on expense, 
feel kind of worried ’bout our families, want 
ter git back, and mean ter take advantage of 
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us, and git their own price for their truck, and 
give us what they please for ours.” 

‘*That’s so, Brad; this ere white-livered 
consarn, who looks as though he’d been buried, 
and dug up nine days arterwards, would cut 
your thrgat with a feather. What kind of a 
conscience must the critter have, to ask ‘six 
dollars a bushel for salt?” 

‘*Look here, neighbors,” said Holdness, 
‘* s’pose’n we do this ere,—go back ter. the 
Susquehanna, build a camp on the banks: of 
the river, —the river won’t ask us anything 
for a drink of water; we kin kill enough small 
game ter make our provisions hold out; the 
beasts kin git their living with a little corn, -- 
build two big birches; we kin do it, all on us, 
in a day, put all our stuff in, and go down the 
river ter Baltimore. I’m ’quainted with people 
there I’ve bought of and sold ter this twenty 
year.” 

‘* We'll do it,” said Grant; ‘‘ if there’s a fall, 
we'll carry around it.” 

‘¢ Will the bark peel this time of year?” said 
Maccoy. 

‘* We kin make it peel by heating the tree,” 
replied Grart, ‘“and the beasts will be well 
rested and in gapital order, when we come 
back, for a hard journey home.” 

The canoes were built; Holdness, Arm- 
strong, and his son went in one canoe, Mac- 
coy, Rogers, Con Stiefel, and Grant in the 
other, which was the larger. 

Both men and beasts lived well in camp. 
Cal Holdness made bark lines and Indian 
hooks, and caught fish in the river; they shot 
wild turkeys, coons, and partridges in the 
woods, and thus saved their corn bread and 
salt provisions to sustain them on the way 
home, when they would not dare to fire a gun, 
for fear of attracting attention. 

While Holdness and his companions were 
absent, M’Clure, Rogers, Cal Holdness, Hugh 
Crawford. Will Grant, and several others, 
leaving Jim Stewart to take care of the camp, 
m@unted the beasts, and rode over to Lancas- 
ter, and, tethering their mules and horses out- 
side the town, strolled about to see what was 
going on, when Cal was suddenly clasped by 
some one behind, who gave vent to a joyful 
yell of recognition; and, turning round in 
surprise, he found himself face to face with 
Nat Cuthbert, and instantly responded to the 
greeting as cordially as it was given. 

‘* How are you all?” screamed Nat, flinging 
his cap on the ground, and rushing into the 
midst of the circle, that now gathered about 
him. ‘How are you all to-day, and to-mor- 
row, and the dsy after? How have you been? 
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Where are you going to? How are you, 
Rogers, and Hugh Crawford, and Will Grant, 
and you, Mr. M'Clure? I see you've all got 
your rifles and tomahawks.” 

‘* We’ve got so used to carrying ’em we don’t 
feel. at home without ’em,” said M’Clure; 
‘**they’re in our hands or by our side all day, 
and when we go to bed we put ’em within 
reach.” 

‘* How, did you leave the folks at home?” 

‘* Prudence Holdness is married to Jim Blan- 
chard!” shouted Will Grant. 

“He lies; she ain’t,” said Cal Holdness; 
**nor like to be to'anybody.” 

‘* How came you here, if the Indians didn’t 
drive you off?” 

Cal explained matters to Nat, who had on 
his head the very coon-skin cap he had made 


for himself at the Run, and now picked up- 


from the ground and replaced; and, though 
unarmed, was clad in a hunting shirt, Indian 
leggins, and moccaséns. 

** You don’t look much like a Quaker, friend 
Cuthbert; nay, verily, thou dost not,” said 
Cal, eying him with great curiosity. 

“I was out of nty time a month ago,” said 
Nat; ‘‘and I felt I must give, up some parts 
of the Quaker belief, and help defend the 
country.” 

‘*It never was: more than skin deep, I reck- 
on; and I’m glad you’ve come to your senses,” 
said M’Clure. 

‘* Has Harry got my rifle, Cal?” 

‘* Guess he has; and powder-horf and shot- 
pouch. He cleans it every little while, ’cause 
he said he knew, by the way you acted when 
you gave it to him, that you meant to come 
back.” } 

‘*There’s the old farm and house all ready 
for you,” said Will Grant, ‘‘ only you'll have 
to make a new hominy-block.” 

‘* Hold your tongue, Will,” said Hugh Craw- 
ford. ‘‘ Don’t you see him blush?” 

‘*Going home with us— ain’t you?”’ said 
Cal. oe 

‘* Yes, Iam; I came over here, to-day, from 
Litz, ’cause I heard they were enlisting men -— 
some to build forts, chop, and hew lumber, 
and some for soldiers, to guard the laborers, 
and garrison the forts after they are built. 
They’re going to have from twenty to seventy- 
five soldiers in a fort, ’cordin’ to the impor- 
tance of it; and while part of ’em are in the 
fort, the rest can be out on the scout, ’twixt 
that fort and the next one. I thought if I got 


into one of the laboring gangs that were going 
to build a fort on the Juniata, I might get from 
there to the Run.” ‘ 
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The readers of the previous volumes of this 
series will doubtless recollect Mrs. Raymond, 
the good Quakeress, who discharged the duty 
of a mother to Mr. Honeywood while an in- 
mate of the household of Henry Clavell, his 
benefactor, who sent Honeywood to school, 
taught him the trades of gunsmith and black- 
smith; at least, in good degree. 

Holdness found her in the old spot, engaged 
in keeping house for Mr. Baxter, the nephew 
of Clavell, and his heir. Great were the 
surprise and delight of Mrs. Raymond at-meet- 
ing with Holdness. She had a great many . 
inquiries to make in. relation to Edward, as she 
called Honeywood, insisted upon entertaining 
the. whole company during their stay, while 
Baxter, equally hospitable, made them a lot 
of horse-nails, that only required pointing. 
At parting, Mrs. Raymond gave them books 
and writing-paper for the school —a most ac- 
ceptable present. , 

The settlers had reason to congratulate 
themselves that they came to Baltimore. They 
obtained salt for one half .the price asked at 
Lancaster, disposed of their furs and other 
articles to better advantage, and Holdness was 
offered, by those with whom he had traded for 
many years, credit to any extent he might de- 
sire, and improved the opportunity to purchase 
a large number of files. Files were very highly 
valued by the frontier people, not merely be- 
cause of their immediate use, but also because 
they were made of the best steel, and, when 
worn out, could, in the hands of Honeywood, 
be forged into knives, awls, gun-springs, teeth 
for flax-combs, wheel-spindles, and the large 
ones could, by being welded together, be used 
to steel axes, tomahawks, and chisels. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE FOE AT HAND. 


In coming to Lancaster, Holdness had, to 
a great extent, made use of paths known only 
to the Indians and a few of the more experi- 
enced hunters and trappers, and, in so doing, 
he had passed unmolested. 

But now the horses and mules were heavily 
laden, and they must take the regular route, 
which rendered the return path perilous in the 
extreme. 

Their number was increased by the addition 
of Nat Cuthbert. He had an excellent rifle at 
the Run, and, as he was not overburdened 
with money, did not wish to buy another, and 
was still less inclined to go unarmed. Baxter 
had in his shop an old smooth-bore, without 
lock or ramrod, that he had taken in the»way 
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of part pay for a rifle. He puta good lock on 
it, made an iron ramrod; and lent it to Nat, 
who, buying a tomahawk, knife, and ammuni- 
tion, was prepared for service, and thus an 
effective Member of the band. After the first 
half day’s travel they were constantly meeting 
fugitives, fleeing from the Indians, and seek- 
ing shelter in Lancaster and other towns still 
farther east. At some parts of the way the 
road was full: there were aged men with their 
canes, women and children on foot, several 
wounded people, partially healed, on crutches, 
others borne in wagons, with a few household 
articles, while the older children drove the cat- 
tle, and men with arms in their hands brought 
up the rear; though but too often those arms 
were in so poor condition as to be well nigh 
useless. 

The countenantes both of the fugitives and 
those who assumed the duties of eseort, mani- 
fested far more of consternation than of any 
determined purpose to resist to the uttermost ; 
and they gazed with wonder upon the fron- 
tiersmen who, with apparent unconcern, were 
smoking their pipes, and hastening voluntarily 
to encounter the very dangers from which oth- 
ers were fleeing; and some could not refrain 
from a word of friendly caution. 

One aged man, following a wagon in which 
were his effects and a portion of his family, 
stepped into the middle of the road, and, lean- 
ing upon his staff, said to Holdness, — 

‘* Neighbor, take an old man’s advice and 
turn back; you'll be killed and scalped, every 
soul of you, afore ever yougettoCarlisle. Don’t 
be foolhardy, friend. It’s a downright tempt- 
ing of Providence.” 

‘* Thank you kindly, father; but we can’t 
turn back; our families are expecting us, and 
we carry our providence with us,” tapping, 
with his fore-finger, the breech of his rifle. 

‘* Some of us frontier people,” said M’Clure, 
‘are killed three or four times a year, and soon 
as we’re dead we eat an herb that grows in the 
woods, and come to life agin.” 

‘* How can a man eat after he is dead?” 

‘* Nobody can, ‘cept he’s a frontiersman; 
better go with us, father; you'll be safer than 
you are now.” 

‘*If Iwent with you I should think I was 
going straight to my grave; but I wish you 
well, and good day.” 

The reason that Holdness and M’Clure treat- 
ed the well-meant cautiort of the old gentleman 
so lightly was, that they feared the effect and 
the influence of such scenes and conversations 
upon the boys; but as the latter glanced along 
the line, and caught the expression of their 


.children. 
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faces, he felt there was no cause for anxietyin 
that respect, and dismissed. the eubjortalte- 
gether from his mind. 

Indeed, the proud-spirited and. orahidions 
youth seemed to consider the fugitives they 
met as an inferior order of beings, with.whom 
they had very little in common. They. were 
frontier boys, were proud of Holdness, and 
M’Clure, and Israel Blanchard, proud of. their 
rifles, and, more than all, of themselves. 

When the borderers had advanced. as.far as 
Swatara Creek, they found at a spring about 
twenty persons, who had stopped. to rest. and 
water their cattle; a portion of them were 
armed with guns, while the majority had only 
pitchforks, axes, and scythes fastened to poles. 
They were bringing, on pack-horses, -their 
household .goods, and, in a wagon, their 
wounded neighbors — a father and four. chil. 
dren, one a nursing babe. 

It was a most pitiful sight. The father was 
wounded in his left breast, though not. se- 
verely.. O, no! the deadliest, deepest wound 
was in his mind; that was shattered. by-sor- 
row. Poor man! he was broken-hearted aad 
quite discouraged. , 

Two children lay on some straw, scalped, 
and uttering low moans, their heads covered 
with poultices. The little babe, uninjured; 
lay on a cushion, and a girl, apparently about 
thirteen years of age, sat beside it watching, 
and ministering to the wants of the father and 
the other children. 

Here Holdness and his party also stopped 
to feed and water their cattle; and while thus 
engaged several children and armed men came 
up, driving cattle. 

The frontiersmen had brought with, them 
from Lancaster some wheat bread and other 
little comforts, that they were taking home'to 
their families, which they shaved with? the 
wounded, and obtained from the wretched 
parent the following informations 

‘* You see, friend M'Clure, — I. think: that’s 
What that lad called you, — there was ten of 
us in the family-—-me, and wife, and eight . 
That. poor little thing, sleeping 
there, is only fourteen days old, and that big- 
gest boy with the cattle, he’s fourteen years. 
We knowed there was Indians round, and had 
been dreadful uneasy and getting geady'td 
flee for some days, when one morning, just at 
light, we heerd guns that we thought must be 
at Thomas Brewer’s, one of the’ neighbors, 
and saw a light like that of a building on: fire. 
We started and ran down the road towards the 
fort; my wife carried the baby, that biggest 
boy his brother James, and I took little Nan. 
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We were running as fast as ever we could, 
when two Indians fired at us out of the bushes ; 
one missed, and t’other gave me this wound 
in the breast.” 

‘* Didn't you have any gun?” 

‘Yes, I had a gun; but the main-spring 
was broke; it wouldn’t go off; but they didn’t 
know it, and I pinted it at em, and that kept 
‘em off a little; then seven or eight more 
come: they killed little James; one of ’em 
struck my wife on the head, and she fell on 
her face, with the baby right under her, and 
he trod on her néck, and tore off her scalp. 
Then they begun to hunt after the children, 
who had run into the bushes, and drive ’em 
up in a bunch, and tell ’em, ‘ Be still, and we 
won't hurt you.’ 

** My wife she come to, and sat on a stump, 
and give the child suck, to keep it quiet; but 
the Indian stuck a hatchet in her head, and 
killed another of the children, and knocked 
down and scalped these two in the wagon, 
and, I s'pose, would have killed us all, but just 
then some of our people come and shouted, 
and the Indians run, but not till they had 
burnt the house and everything in it. All 
the children what they scalped died on the 
spot but these. I expect these will, and then 
this poor, little, dear babe. OO, friend, it’s 
awful to see your folks killed and scalped right 
afore your eyes.” 

‘*When you knew that there were Indians 
round,—and you must have known it this 
three months, — why didn’t you git this gun 
fixed, and git more guns, and powder, and 
lead? Then you might have staid in the 
house, and made a fight of it fora long time, 
till the neighbors heerd the guns and come. 
That boy is big enough to shoot, and your 
wife could have loaded the guns.” 

M’Clure, remembering only his own ‘iron 
nature and readiness of resource, had required 
more than the poor man before him was capa- 
ble of executing. 

‘*T know I ought to have done so,” replied 
the sufferer; ‘‘ but money was scarce; I hada 
good many to provide for, and we could not 
think, though we knew there were Indians 
round, that they would venture so far east.” 

‘* It's a pity you didn’t look ahead; for, if a 
gun that wouldn’t go kept them off, two or 
three that would go would have sent them to 
the right about face.” 

More.or less of fugitives they met all along 
the road, till they reached Carlisle: here were 
some eight or ten log houses, a strong fort, 
with block-houses, cannon, and a breastwork 
besides around the place ; but, notwithstanding 
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this, and that the fort had a garrison of fifty 
soldiers, the houses were mostly deserted. 

Holdness and his company were invited to 
take up their quarters ‘in the fort, but they said 
they had enough of forting at home, and, put- 
ting their beasts at night in one of the deserted 
hovels, they set their watch, and camped be- 
hind the breastwork. 

Remaining one night and day, they resumed 
their journey at twilight. They had now en- 
tered upon a wilderness dotted here and there 
with deserted cabins, the occupants of which’ 
had either fled or been murdered, and where 
the savage roamed unmolested. and the great- 
est vigilance'was used. Holdness and M’Clure, 
aided by a bright moonlight, explored the path 
far in advance. Grant and Armstrong guarded 
the flank, Maccoy and Blanchard brought up 
the rear, while the boys followed along on 
each side,*at the head of the beasts, who, as 
they were homeward bound and used to the 
road, needed no guiding or driving. 

Approaching a gap in the Blue Mountains, 
through which the road wound, they turned 
abruptly the base of a shelving cliff, that hung 
far oyer the vale below. Heaped high against 
this cliff were huge trunks of trees, some 
leaning against it, others piled across in every 
imaginable direction. In the course of years, 
frost and flood had brought down from the 
mountain summit vast quantities of rocks, 
earth, and brush, that, at first supported by 
the timber, were now firmly wedged and com- 
pacted by their own weight. 

Indeed, much of the timber had decayed 
and been consumed by hunters, or others who 
had used this singular cavern as a camping- 
place, and taken it to build their fires. It was 
very high, more than fifty feet in length, but 
only about ten feet in width at the bottom, 
and closed at the end next the gap, but at the 
other presenting a large entrance, which would 
not have been perceived, as it lay in the shad- 
ow. Armstrong and Holdness alone were fa- 
miliar with the nature of its formation, while 
the rest, as they passed, looked upon the mass 
as a mere heap of solid rock and earth; and so 
ancient was its date that bushes and saplings 
were growing on the surface. 

They had travelled about a mile, bya narrow 
path between rocks and hills, and fringed with 
underbrush, when they entered upon a space 
where the mountains receded, and the soil was 
covered with a more open growth, through 
which the moon flung its light. 

At once the silence was broken by the croak- 
ing of a frog. The train came to a dead halt, 
rifles were cocked, and Grant and Armstrong 
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crept silently to the front, and stationed them- 
selves behind trees, while Blanchard and Mac- 
coy came forward and took the places vacated 
by them. : ; 

A few minutes of breathless silence succeed- 
ed, during which moments seemed magnified 
to hours. Then came the crack of a rifle, and 
a yell of agony, instantly succeeded by another 
rifle-shot, and another death yell. 

‘*Ah, two of the varmints have got their 
pills,” said Grant. 

His voice was drowned by the fearful sound 
of the war-whoop, and a shower of bullets 
rattled around the frontiersmen. The leading 
horse and the mule next him fell dead, a bullet 
pierced the cap of Israel Blanchard, and anoth- 
er entered the thigh of Hugh Crawford; and 
Nat Cuthbert’s arm was broken. 

‘* Ned,” said Armstrong, ‘‘do you remember 
that pile of rocks at the turn of the path?” 

‘© Yes, father.” 

‘Well, it’s hollow; do you and Elick Sum- 
erford take the cattle back there, and fasten 
‘em, and stay by ’em; we'll skirmish back by 
trees till we find out how many there is of 
’em. 
‘*T’ll go,” said Nat: ‘‘my arm’s broke, but 
Ican lead a mule. Let Ned stay and fight; I 
know he wants to.” 

‘* Well, Rogers, do you and Proctor go with 
Nat; you can’t shoot as well as the rest; but 
you'll have your chance, or I’m mistaken.” 

Armstrong took the smooth-bore from Nat, 
and the party detailed to take care of the mules 
made the best of their way to shelter. 


” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE AIR FULL OF BULLETS. 


THE bullets continued to fall thick and fast 
around the little band, but they no longer did 
execution, as the settlers were sheltered by 
trees. The Indians, ignorant of the number 
of their opponents, and having lost two of 
their number, were cautious. On the other 
hand, Holdness and Armstrong corresponded 
by signals previously arranged, and the boys, 
by command of the latter, spread out, to pre- 
vent the Indians from outflanking them; and 
as Holdness and M’Clure gradually fell back, 
while the others maintained their ground, they 
were soon within speaking distance of each 
other. 

‘* What's done?” said Holdness. 

‘* Nothing bad ;- two of the cattle are killed. 
Nat’sarm’s broke, and Hugh’s gota flesh wound 
in the thigh; but it don’t bleed bad.” 

“I reckon, by the bullets and the noise, 
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there’s a lot on em; we'd better keep working 
back into the narrow part of the pass, where 
they can’t surround nor outflank us.” fs” 

The savages continued to fire, but as they 
feared to expose themselves sufficiently to ob- 
tain a good aim, their fire was expended on the 
trees. Armstrong was now in possession of 
two weapons, his own rifle and the smooth- 
bore of Cuthbert. He and an Indian had long 
been watching to obtain a shot at each other; 
the Indian was not far from the path, and the 
moonlight shining brightest there, exposed 
him to the gaze of Armstrong, who was more 
in the shadow: aware of this, the savage kept 
himself well sheltered. 

‘ Between the spur roots of the tree behind 
which Arms rong stood, sprang. a slender 
sprout: placing his cap on it, he with his foot 
bent the sprout to one side, thus causing the” 
cap to project from the tree. This instantly 
caught the eye of the Indian, who uncovered 
himself to secure an accurate sight; but before 
he could pull the trigger, Armstrong, aiming 
from the other side of the tree, shot him. 
Another savage, knowing that the rifle of the 
settler was empty, attempted to drag the body 
farther into the woods, and received the con- 
tents of the smooth-bore. 

Astonished at this, the Indians, by common 
consent, slackened their fire fora while. Hold- 
ness and M’Clure were behind contiguous 
trees, and Cal Holdness and Ned Armstrong 
not far away. Holdness now conceived a plan 
of action that he contrived to communicate 
from tree to tree till all were made aware of it. 

A stream ran through the gap in the moun- 
tain, crossing the mule track at some distance 
ahead, where it was fordable, with steep banks, 
somewhat shelving and thick with underbrush, 
and flowing in a very crooked channel among _ 
the hills, and thus crossing the path many 
times in the course of a few miles. 

Holdness, followed by M’Clure, his son An- 
drew M’Clure, Cal Holdness, Ned Armstrong, 
and Con Stiefel, creeping down the bank of 
the stream, crawled along beneath it, com- 
pletely concealed by overhanging trees and | 
bushes, till they had gained the rear of the 
Indians, who were between them and the party 
of Armstrong; the latter, in the mean time, 
keeping up a sharp fire, that was returned by 
the Indians, , 

Guided by the sound of the guns, Holdness 
and his men ascended the bank while the at- 
tention of their adversaries was thus occupied. 
Looking from the thick shadow of the bushes 
into the more open forest, that the moonbeams 
penetrated, they could discern clearly the dark 
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bodies.of their:enemies as they stood in their 
cavers, and; taking deliberate aim, poured in 
a deadly fire, instantly raising the war-whoop. 

Surprised; buf undismayed, a portion of the 
savages changed-to the opposite side of their 
trées;-présenting a firm front to their new 
enemies, whije the rest retained their posi- 
tions; and the contest continued, Holdness 
and his men spreading themselves, in order to 
present the appearance of a large party, and 
under cover of the might and the bushes, fre- 
quently. changing their position, so that the 
fire, coming:from many different points, might 
aid the deception. The parties.were now so 
near that, had it been daytime, the-rear of both 
bands of Indians would have been a mark for 
the opposite-parties of settlers : they were with- 
in range, but the night prevented.aim. Never- 
theless, at times,.a stray bullet from one or the 
other parties of the frontiersmen, missing its 
mark; would take effect upon an Indian; who, 
sheltered by his tree from one enemy, was ex- 
posed in the-rear to another; and: several of 
them were destroyed in this manner. 

The keen senses of Holdness‘soon made him 
aware of this, and he lost. not a moment in 
making’ it known to his men, who, whenever 
they saw the flash of an Indian’s gun, as he 
fired at one of Armstrong’s party, aimed at the 
flash, and often succeeded in killing their man, 
thus rendered visible. 

In the surprise occasioned by the attack of 
Holdness and his men, an Indian jumped be- 
hind a tree barely large enough to cover his 
body, and could not move without exposing 
himself to the fire of M’Clure, who was watch- 
ing for the least movement, in order to shoot 
him. 

‘* Andrew,” said M’Clure, ‘‘do you see that 
Indian behind that small sugar tree?” 

** Yes, father.” 

‘I’m going to tick the bark by his shoulder, 
and if he dodges, do you stand ready to give 
it to him t’other side.” 

M’Clure fired, and the bark flew from the 
tree; the Indian involuntarily threw himself 
in the opposite direction by the tree, and was 
shot by Andrew. 

‘‘Well done, my boy; couldn’t have done 
better myself.” 

A bullet from the rifle of Con Stiefel, missing 
its object, passed on, and, by the merest chance, 
struck an Indian of the band opposite Arm- 
strongon the leg; the savage, stooping, clapped 
his hand on the wound, and was instantly 
killed by Hugh Crawford, who had fora long 
time been in vain striving to get a shot at 
him, 
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The savages opposed to Holdness now en- 
deavored to outflank him; unable to prevent 
this, on account of the smallness.of his com- 
pany, which the Indians had at length discoy- 
ered, taking advantage of a cloud darkening 
the moon, he gave the signal to break and run 
for the main body. In accomplishing. this, 
Holdness received a scalp wound, Con Stiefel 
lost the greater part of his right ear, and Ned 
Armstrong the middle finger;of his left hand. 

The whites gradually fell back from tree to 
tree,-till they gained a position where the per- 
pendicular cliffs prevented all the efforts of 
their enemies to outflank them, who, smarting 
under the severe loss they had experienced, 
and. finding the whites. retiring, pressed on 
with fierce, yells. 

Rogers was wounded in the neck, Maccoy 
had a furrow: ploughed in his right cheek by a 
bullet; Mugford’s foot slipping on,a root as 
he was ramming down the bullet, thus expos- 
ing his person, he was killed. 

When, however, they had reached the nar- 
row portion of the gap, and the day began to 
break, affording opportunity for an accurate 
aim, the Indians were taught a different lesson. 
They dared not expose themselves in the least, ° 
lost many of their number, their ammunition 
began to fail, and their fire somewhat slack- 
ened. 

M’Clure and Holdness had been long en- 
deavoring to shoot the leader of the Indians, a 
Seneca, distinguished by a red breech-cloth, 
— and who conducted the battle with consum- 
mate skill, — but without success. 

‘“*T believe,” said M’Clure, ‘‘I just grazed 
his shoulder this last fire.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when there 
came a volley and whoop from the mountain 
side, and the Indian chief, shot through the 
loins, with.two others, fell dead behind their 
trees. 

The Indians, finding their chief slain, and 
themselves exposed to a plunging fire they 
could not return, instantly fled, leaving their 
dead behind, —a thing never done by them 
but in cases of great exigency. — 

Will Grant, Rogers, and Richard Proctor, 
finding their friends had retreated towards the 
mouth of the gap, managed to find a spot 
where, by clinging to the bushes, they as- 
cended the mountain, gained the rear of the 
Indians unobserved by them, and, concealed 
among the rocks and shrubs, had ample op- 
portunity to select from among th2 savages 
those most exposed to their aim. 

‘¢ Who shot that Indian with the red breech- 
cloth?” said Holdness. 




















‘Will Grant. They’ve gone, Mr. Holdness, 
on the run,” replied Albert Rogers. 

‘* Don’t be too sure of that, my lad; come 
down here, all of you, and let’s see who’s killed 
and who’s wounded.” 

‘* Are you hurt bad, father? Your face and 
hair are all over blood,” said Cal. 

‘Only a scratch along the scalp; but half 
an inch deeper would have fixed me.” 

‘* Half an inch deeper would have fixed me, 
too,” said Israel Blanchard, taking a book from 
the breast of his hunting-shirt, in which a 
large musket ball was imbedded.  ‘‘ It’s well I 
bought that spelling-book for Ned Honeywood’s 
boy.” 

Holdness set the arm of Nat Cuthbert, that 
had been kept bound in wet moss, and M’Clure, 
with a stick and by means of gentle pressure, 
contrived to extract the ball from the thigh of 
Crawford, that, being nearly spent, was not 
deeply lodged, and cleansed the wound by 
blowing in water through a tube of elder, and 
afterwards sucking the wound. 

In the“packs left by the savages they found 
a great quantity of salves. made of roots and 
herbs powdered and mixed with raccoon’s fat. 
that they applied to the wounds of all. 

Israel Blanchard, Grant, and Armstrong de- 
spatched the wounded Indians, and took the 
scalps of the whole, 
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THEY WOULD THEN HAVE THEIR BroTHer TO DANCE WITH THEM. Page 924. 








_* How many do you make?” said Holdness, 
who had been occupied with Cuthbert’s arm. 

‘Twenty-two ; fifteen shot dead, and we’ve 
killed seven wounded,” replied Maccoy; ‘‘ and 
most like some that wasn’t wounded so bad 
have got off, or been carried off by the rest.” 

‘‘Here! come this way! See what I’ve 
found?” shouted Andrew M’Clure, who had 
been searching the bushes for dead Indians. 
** Here’s a ‘white boy and some more packs.” 

This drew the whole band to the spot, where 
they found a boy lying on his back, his feet 
and hands fastened to stakes driven into the 
ground, and near to him a bow, a bunch of 
arrows, blankets, and several Indian packs. 

When questioned, he said that his parents, 
grandmother, uncle, and several cousins lived 
within a mile and two miles of Fort Cumber- 
land, and thought they were safe there; but 
the Indians came, killed his father and two 
brothers in the field, and then came to the 
house and carried him, his mother, and two 
sisters into the woods. 

The second day they killed and scalped his 
mother, because she couldn’t travel, and the 
next day his two sisters. Then they separated, 
part of them going one way, and the one who 
took him and who killed his mother, going, 
with four more Indians, into the Path valley, 
where was a great lot of Indians; and they had 
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rum, and danced, and yelled, and killed cattle, 
and made a great feast; and they had a white 
man prisoner, whom he knew. The man told 
him the Indians had killed his uncle and grand- 
mother, and carried off all his relations. 

‘‘ How many Indians were there in the val- 
ley?” inquired Holdness. 

‘*T don’t know; an awful sight.” 

‘*How long did they stay: there?” said 
M’Clure. 

‘‘Ever so long; and kept bringing cattle, 
and killing’em, and white folks prisoners, and 
then they-separated, and my master and some 
more came here.” 

‘*Do you know where they weregoing when 
we met ’em?” 

‘*T heard one who talked English say that 
they were going to scalp the pale-faces on the 
Susquehanna.” 

‘* How-old are you, my lad?” 

‘¢ Fifteen, most.” 

‘* How did your master use you!” 

‘* He was good to me, and told one of the 
other Indians, who could speak English, that 
he wouldn't kill me, and would make a great 
warrior of me; but the others used to beat 
me when he wasn’t there, and knock me down 
with the handles of their tomahawks.” 

‘* Did he stake you down every night?” 

‘*No, sir; only once afore, when the In- 
dians were going to get drunk. He carried 
me into the woods, and staked me down; and 
I thought he was going to kill me; but I found, 
afterwards, that it was to keep the rest from 
killing me. He used to make me sleep ’twixt 
him and another Indian, and tie me to them. 
What will come of me? Where shallI go to?” 
said the little boy. ‘‘ The Indians have killed 
my father and mother, and John, and Eben, 
and Mary, and Jane, and my grandmother, and 
aunt, and uncle William; and I ain’t got no 
folks, and nowhere to go.” 

** You shall go home with me, my boy,” said 
Holdness; ‘‘ the Indians have killed two boys 
for me, and you shall be my boy.’ What is 
your name?” 

‘** William Redmond.” 

** You shall be my little brother, Will,” said 


Cal. . 

The boy flung his arms round Cal’s neck and 
wept. : 

‘* Now,” said Holdness, ‘‘ it is best, afore we 


do any more, to eat; we’ve been either travel- 
ling or fighting all night.” 

‘We have nothing,” said Armstrong, ‘“ but 
hatchets and scalping-knives to dig a grave 
with; nevertheless we must do all we can to 
bury, our neighbor decently.” 
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‘‘ Here;” said M’Clure; going afew rods: to 
where a pine had been. uprooted by the wies 
‘*is the best place we can find.” 

‘The tree, in falling, had torn up with its 
spreading roots the soil for many feet around, 
leaving the ground beneath a black mould, 
free of stones, mellow, and clear of rubbish. 
In the centre of this spot they, with their 
hatchets, cut the earth, flinging it out with 
their hands, till a grave of medium depth was 
formed, and the. body conveyed to the place 
on a blanket. 

‘‘Don't put him in the ground without a 
prayer or some good word said; it looks so 
heathenish for Christian people,” observed 
Maccoy. 

A long pause ensued, as no one felt himself 
qualified to offer prayer. — 

‘* Let us all join in the Lord’s Prayer,” said 
M’Clure. 

This was done, a blanket spread over the 
corpse, and the earth thrown in. 

The trunk of the tree, that had been but re- 
cently uprooted, was chopped off, and the 
stump began slowly to settle back into its bed, 
showing but little evidence of ever having 
been disturbed. 

“<It seems hard,” said Armstrong, ‘‘ to have 
to bury Mugford here in the woods. It will 
make his wife feel worse than if he had died 
and been buried at home.”’ : 

‘‘ It is hard,” said Holdness. ‘‘I have been 
through it, and know how it stings; but the 
roots of that tree will protect the body as noth- 
ing else could; and the stump marks the spot, 
and some time we'll take it home.” 

They now began to prepare for the road. 

‘* Here are two dead beasts and four bushels 
of salton’em. What’s to be done about it?” 
said Grant. : 

‘¢ We can’t hide and leave it,” said M’Clure, 
‘’cause twill dissolve; we must leave the 
iron, nails, and other things that won’t hurt, 
and put the salt in their place.” 

‘* We have got nothing but what we are in 
absolute want of,” said Holdness; ‘‘and we 
can’t afford to go through all we have gone 
through again, very soon.” 

Holdness, Blanchard, Grant, and Armstrong, 
were each of them possessed of remarkable 
personal strength and endurance; the rest 
were less powerful than their companions, 
though of more than average strength, and 
active. 

They took the pockets from the pack-sad- 
dles, hid the wooden framework in the woods, 
and the four strongest men fitted these packets 
with straps to their baeks, and thus took the 
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larger portion of the salt, the remainder being 
added to the loads.of the other mules, a little 
to each, while the rest carried among them all 
the rifles, ammunition, and provisions of those 
who bore the salt, and even the shoes of the 
dead horse and mule, and the guns taken from 
the Indians. 

‘““If we can get them ere guns home,” said 
Armstrong, ‘‘ we can arm every woman and 
the children.” 

Having posted their sentinels, they spent 
the remainder of the day in rest and sleep, 
and at sunset, resumed their. march. They 
made but a short journey that night. Craw- 
ford and Cuthbert could travel but slowly, one 
being crippled by his wound, the other carry- 
ing his arm in a sling, and both men and 
beasts heavily laden with salt, guns, and am- 
munition. The next day was cold and windy; 
they encamped among some fallen timber, be- 
hind the shelter of a hill, a position that af- 
forded a cover in case they should be attacked, 
and Holdness made a fire in such a manner as 
not to attract observation. 

By his direction several holes were dug in 
the ground, and on the bottom were placed 
pieces of charcoal obtained from logs, where 
fires had run through the woods, and small 
sticks that had been burnt to a coal. This, be- 
ing kindled, burnt slowly and without smoke. 
They lay around these holes on brush, that they 
cut without noise by the means of their knives, 
letting their legs hang down in the holes, and, 
wrapped in their blankets, slept comfortably 
till morning; when, broiling on the coals the 
flesh of a deer Cal Holdness killed with his 
arrows, they partook of the best meal they had 
eaten since leaving the Susquehanna. 

They were now approaching the house of the 
farmer whom they had informed of the mur- 
der of his nearest neighbor, and which they 
knew the occupant had removed from, when 
they were surprised by seeing a great light, 
and soon, as they went cautiously forward, 
heard the sound of voices. 

Instantly leading the mules into a thicket, 

,and leaving Rogers, Crawford, and Alex Sum- 
erford to guard them, the rest, leaving the 
mule-path, pressed on through the woods, 
when they beheld the most ludicrous scene 
imaginable. ’ 

A-war party of Shawnees, on their way 'to 
Berks County, had met an Indian trader, 
bound from Shippensburg to Raystown Fort, 
driving four mules, laden with articles of In- 
dian trade, and also articles of female apparel, 
— bonnets, ribbons, colored handkerchiefs, — 
which he expected to sell to those who resort- 
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ed to the fort for protection. ‘He had also 
several military coats and sashes, that: had 
been intrusted to him to convey:to Colonel 
Innes, at Fort Cumberland. In addition to 
these were scarlet blankets and ‘breech-cloths, 
small lasses, jewsharps, ‘beads; ver- 
milion, and lampblack, for Indian trade, and 
a large quantity of whiskey. 

The delighted savages seized him forthwith, 
mules and lading, aad coming to the deserted 
house, painted his face red, to intimate they 
didn’t intend to kill and roast him, tied the 
poor wretch-to the post of the well-sweep, and 
setting the barn, house, and corn-crib of the 
settler on fire, to afford them light, unpacked 
his mules, scattering’ the goods all over the 
ground, and, after drinking heartily of the 
whiskey, began to prepare for a dance, or, in 
Indian phrase, a ‘‘ cantico.” 

It was the light from the burning buildings 
that had attracted the attention of Holdness 
and his companions. As they approached, 
the revelry was at its height, and, though bent 
on no friendly errand, the frontiersmen, espe- 
cially the boys, were wonderfully amused. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


PERILS OF AN INDIAN TRADER. 


Tue Indians, feeling themselves safe, had 
set no watch, and were too much under the 
influence of liquor to be easily alarmed, and 
their yells drowned the slight noise made by 
the settlers in approaching, that, under other 
circumstances, would not have escaped the 
keen senses of the red men. 

Waiting for the glare of the flames to sub- 
side a little, Holdness sent back for Rogers, 
Crawford, and Alex Sumerford, when the 
whole party crept up behind the cover of a log 
fence and the hog-sty, and fora few moments 
contemplated the scene. Two of the savages 
had put on uniform coats of scarlet over their 
naked hides} women’s bonnets: on their heads, 
and with a looking-glass in one hand and tom- 
ahawk in the other, were singing and dancing 
with might and main. 

Another very young savage, fond of display, 
had chopped*the greater part of the tail from 
one of the trader’s mules, suspended it from 
his necksby a red ribbon, and with an officer’s 
sash tied around his waist, and half a dozen 
strings of beads about his neck, walked up 
and down in the light of the fire, with the 
greatest self-complacence, playing on a jews- 
harp. 

One fellow, after arraying himself in a red 
breech-cloth and blanket, and a colored hand- 
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kerchief around his head, took the bells from 
the necks of the mules, and having fastened 
them to his tomahawk, shook it as he danced, 
exciting the envy of all his companions. 
Every now and then four or five would break 
off, and amuse themselves with throwing tom- 
ahawks at the trader’s head, to see how near 
they could come without hitting him. 

Their merriment then took another turn; 
they unbound, stripped, painted, and arrayed 
him in a scarlet breech-cloth, stuck his hair 
full of combs from his own stock of goods, 
tied beads around his neck, and putting a look- 
ing-glass in his hand, made him view himself, 
all the while patting him on the back, and 
complimenting him on*his good looks, and 
calling him brother. 

They would then have their brother to dance 
with them, and the two savages wearing the 
officers’ coats, seizing him by the hands, whirled 
him into the midst of the dancers, while the 
young beau decorated with the mule’s tail, lay- 
ing aside his jewsharp, pricked him behind 
with a steel-pointed arrow when he did not 
manifest sufficient agility. 

“Only see those beggars,” said Holdness to 
Armstrong, ‘‘ tormenting that poor critter, as 
a cat plays with a mouse afore she kills it. Do 
you take that feller with a captain’s coat on. 
I'll.take the one with a leftenant’s (lieuten- 
ant’s). We'll change their tune for ’em.” 

The dance was stopped to permit the luck- 
less trader to take breath and view himself in 
the glass—amatter the Indians seemed to 
consider of very great importance. The chirp 
of a cricket was now heard, and at the signal a 
shower of bullets rattled into their tawny hides. 

The two attendants of the trader fell dead, 
dragging him down with them, others fell 
across them, and the ground was strewn with 
dead and wounded; the wild shouts and fran- 
tic laughter of the savages were succeeded by 
yells of agony, and the woods rung to the war- 
whoop of the frontiersmen, who; too eager to 
reload, leaped the fence, and rushed to the 
conflict tomahawk in hand. 

The Indians for a moment hesitated, par- 
alyzed by the combined effect of surprise and 
the liquor they had freely drankfand during 
that brief interval three of them fell beneath 
the blows of their vindictive foes: «Another 
moment, and the survivors, seizing their arms, 
that were piled around the curb of the well, 
were darting through the woods, pursued by 
the boys. One-was shot, as he ran, by Hugh 
Crawford, who, unable, by reason of his wound, 
to climb the fence as soon as the rest, had re- 
loaded, and another, stepping on the string 





of beads with which he had garnished his legs, 
tripped, and was tomahawked by Ned: Arm- 
strong. 

‘* Come: back!” shouted M’Clure; ‘they’ll 
draw you into an ambush. They’ll not hold 
another cantico this side of the Alleghanies.” 

‘* Ay,” cried Holdness, in great exultation ; 
‘*they say, when the pigeons make a party 
they don’t invite the hawks; reckon we were 
intruders. We'll overhaul that pile of dead 
Indians, and see if the trader is dead or alive.” 

‘“*If he’s dead,” said M’Clure, “‘it’s no mat- 
ter; they sell powder, lead, and guns to the 
Indians, to shoot their own countrymen with, 
and are a set of precious rascals.” 

‘* He’s dead enough,” said Will; ‘he'll sell 
no more powder nor whiskey to Indians. No, 
he‘ain’t; he opens his eyes.” 

‘Let me die in peace,” faintly murmured 
the trader, who, mistaking the blood with 
which he was so plentifully soaked for his own, 
imagined he was rfdd/ed with bullets. He was 
found, however, to have received no other 
injury than a cut on the cheek from the broken 
looking-glass that was in his hand when he 
fell. 

The daylight was now far advanced, and as 
the poor man looked around him, and beheld 
the wreck of his property scattered in every 
direction, and the greater part of it destroyed, 
he burst into tears, exclaiming, — 

**It is all I had in the world, and part-of 
these goods I had on credit.” 

This effectually melted the frontiersmen, who 
cherished a natural antipathy to Indian traders. 

‘- Cheer up, man,” said Holdness; ‘ there’s 
a good deal of it kin be picked up; we'll take 
you home to the garrison with us, and there 
you kin fix it up at your leisure.” 

Having washed off the paint and put on his 
own clothes, the trader wrapped himself’ in 
blankets, and lay down to sleep in the shelter 
of the woods,—the boys promising to col- 
lect his merchandise, — and’ was soon asleep. 
When breakfast was ready, they waked up the 
trader, fed him, and he lay down again. 

The only building left unburnt was a large+ 
structure of logs, used for the double purpose 
of a hog-sty, and also for tying cattle when 
the barn was full. Into this they led the mules, 
and encldsed the building with logs taken from 
a neighboring fence, raised high enough to 
afford a cover from. shot, and, posting their 
sentinels, slept unmolested, the boys, in the 
course of the day, collecting the scattered 
wares of the trader. 

‘*T see by the cast of your eye you’re another 
man than when you lay down,” said M’Clure 
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ta the frader, as they sat down to supper. 
‘* And what may I call your name?” 

‘‘ My name’s Simon Lombard, and i do feel 
like another man. I’m all right now.” 

When they came to pack the mules, it was 
found that three of them would carry all that 
remained of Lombard’s goods, and then have 
light loads. The strongest mule was therefore. 
loaded with salt, and some of the guns and 
the ammunition were also placed on the other 
three, which almost entirely relieved the fron- 
tiersmen of their burdens. 


Let us now glance a moment at the state of 
affairs in the garrison. : 

‘* Neighbor Stewart,” said Honeywood, “* we 
have a large garrison, and not half men enough 
to man the walls. Would it not be well, fow 
that we have arms and ammunition, to let 
the boys, and even some of the small ones, 
practise with ball cartridge? They can fire 
from a rest, if not able to hold outa gun.” - 

‘*Ye could nae do a wiser thing; if so be 
our strength is sma’, the mair need to mak a 
prudent use o’ it.” 

This was done; and whenevera boy attained 
a certain degree of accuracy'he was promoted 
to take charge of a loophole, the holes being 
all numbered. 

It was almost time for forenoon school to be 
out; Sam and Tony were eagerly watching 
the sands as they slowly fell from the hour- 
glass, when the drum beat to arms, and Sandy 
Maccoy, putting his head in at the door, sang 
out, — 


‘* Indians!” 
. Glory! it’s raal Indians this time,” cried 
Tony. : 
‘* Catamounts, to your loopholes! ” shouted 
Sammy. 


He received a box on the ear, as he rushed 
out of the door, from Mrs. Blanchard, while 
the girls and smallest children began. to cry. 
Harry Sumerford had seen a bush in Cuth- 
bert’s. pasture move, and gave the alarm. 

Honeywood and Proctor mounted to a plat- 
. form over the gate, constructed for a lookout, 
and to hold parley with any one outside, and 
around the front of which was a breastwork 
loopholed. 

Here, concealed from observation, they kept 
watch. At the expiration of an hour they 
saw the bush quiver slightly, and an Indian, 
parting carefully the branches, look long and 
earnestly at the fort, and then withdraw. He 
was out of rifle-shot, and the day passed away 
without anything more to create alarm. 

During the night James Blanchard, who, 
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from twelve till two, kept.guard.in the south- 
west flanker, heard some. slight. sounds that 
made him somewhat uneasy; but, fearing ‘to 
be accused of cowardice if he gave unnecessa- 
ry alarm, he suffered them to. pass without 
challenge. 5 ? 

At length. he thought he perceived a dim 
light, similar to that made by a glow-worm, 
directly beneath him, and, putting his rifle 
through the open in the overhang, fired. 
The flame from the pan and muzzle of the 
rifle revealed the dark form of an Indian. 
Heinrich Stiefel, who was on duty in. the op- 
posite flanker, now fired, bringing the death- 
yell from the savage Blanchard had missed, 
instantly succeeded by the roar of musketry, 
and the fearful sound of the war-whoop, while 
a bright column of flame shot up beside the 
walls, showing the ditch full of crouching 
savages, who fled, carrying off the body of their 
companion, before the cannon, that was laid 
to rake the ditch, could be discharged. . 

Water was now poured into the flanker, ex- 
tinguishing the fire. The Indians, with ‘a 
subtlety worthy of them, had conveyed to the 
flanker a large quantity of flax and tow they 
found in the house of Ephraim Cuthbert, 
mixed with birch bark and pine cones, that, 
full of pitch, gave intensity to the flame, 
hoping, by burning the flanker that formed 
the corner, to make a breach by which to effect 
an entrance. . 

The restless foe now resorted to arrows, 
wrapped with birch bark smeared with pitch, 
that, being set on fire, were shot. from bows, 
and fastened in the walls of the flankers, the 
roofs of the houses, and the stockade. But 
the timber was not dry enough, to kindle, and 
the roofs were protected by clay mortar. 

Another day passed, during which no sign 
of the presence of Indians was. observed; but 
at daybreak the next morning, Archie Craw- 
ford, who was on the platform, received a bul- 
let in his cap, and another, entering one of the 
loopholes, killed a hog in the pen... 

During the night the enemy had betaken 
themselves to the stumps of the trees around 
the garrison; many of them had been cut 
high, some uprooted, and afforded a cover to 


‘the Indians, who lay on their bellies. In this 


manner,they, during the forenoon, injured 
Bobby Holt with a ball nearly spent, as he was 
running across the yard, put another through 
a pail in which Mrs. Honeywood was taking 
water to the men at the loopholes, and gave 
Johnny Crawford a flesh wound in the leg. 
The little fellow did not cry, but held his 
breath and set his teeth while his mother 
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bound it up, and seemed excessively proud of 
his mishap. On the other hand the Indians 
could not retreat, and the settlers, who fired 
but seldom, kept so close watch upon the na- 
tives, that they were not only compelled to re- 
main in their cover, but could scarcely movea 
limb without receiving a wound. The boys, 
on the other hand, blazed away as fast as they 
could load the smooth-bores, till checked by 
their elders. - q 

The Indians were not long in ascertaining 
that the fire in that direction was not very 
deadly, and did not fear to expose themselves 
when taking sight, and this accounted for the 
casualties at the boys’ loopholes. 

The loophole at which Sammy stood was 
larger than the average, by reason of a rotten 
place in the side, from which the wood had 
fallen out. This caught the eye of an Indian, 
who did not hesitate to expose the whole upper 
part of his body to take aim. It might be skill, 
it might be chance,.but before-he could pull 
the trigger, Tony fired, shooting him through 
the head; and, falling backwards, he rolled 
away from the stump dead. Tony stared a 
moment in bewilderment, and then, realizing 
what he had done, shouted, — 

‘*T’ve shot an Indian! Zuckers! I’ve shot 
an Indian!” 

‘*Tony’s shot an Indian!” responded the 
rest; and all ran to peep out of Tony’s loop- 
hole to see him. 

‘* Back to your loopholes! Don’t you know 
any better than to leave your posts in time of 
action? Tony, however, may go and tell his 
father and mother,” said Honeywood. 

Tony ran to the loophole at which his father 
stood. 

‘*Hech, sirs! but ye’re a braw lad and a 
bonny. I'll gie ye a rifle o’ your ain, when 
you growtill’t; and now gang tell your mither 
and a’ the folks.” 

No marvel that boys grew up rude and sav- 
age, when the necessities of their lot compelled 
the settlers to put children to the loopholes 
who were obliged to stand on blocks to reach 
them, and when courage and self-reliance were 
purchased atthe expense of all the other vir- 
tues. 

An Indian, having betaken himself to a 
stump not large enough to cover him properly, 
could neither load nor fire without exposing 
himself to the rifles of Stewart and Stiefel. 
Lying on his left side, he loosened: the earth 
with his scalping-knife, and with a piece of 
bark he had torn from a stump threw it out, 
thus making a pit in which to lie, and raisins 
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around himself a breastwork at the same 
time. , 

‘* Harry,” said Stiefel, ‘‘ we are both going 
to fire at that Indian at once, and when he 
finds our guns are cmpty, he’ll dig like 
blazes while we are loading, and then’s your 
chance.” ¢ 

They fired, and, as Stiefel supposed he 
would, the Indian rose up and began to dig, 
when Harry, firing, killed him. 

Honeywood, also, noticing that, the - bullets 
came in only at the loopholes where the boys 
were stationed, guessed the reason, and ex- 
changed loopholes with Sam Sumerford. He 
had not occupied the place fifteen minutes be- 
fore an Indian rose up to fire, and, before he 
could effect his purpose, Honeywood put a 
balé through him. 

Night put an end to the contest, during 
which the Indians withdrew, carrying off and 
concealing their dead and wounded. The 
next morning there was great inquiry for Scip, 
who had not been seen since thealarm. After 
long search he was found under the floor. of 
the school-house. 

The first rays of the morning sun were 
shining in the faces of the return party, who 
were now descending the mountain range that 
overlooked the Run, hidden from them only 
by the inequalities and windings of the road. 
Holdness still bore upon his back: one of the 
large pockets of the pack-saddle. There was 
no salt in it, but instead some moss,:'on which 
lay Will Redmond, sound asleep, with his arms 
around the neck of the frontiersman, com- 
pletely worn out with the fatigues of the jour- 
ney and the previous exposure to which ‘he 
had been subjected. 

Cal and Alex Sumerford, unable longer to 
endure suspense, now started ahead. . 

‘*Come back, one of you,” said Ned Arm- 
strong, ‘‘ and let a fellow know — won’t you?” 

‘‘ T'll fire my rifle if everything looks right 
and the garrison is standing,” said Alex. 

In the course of half an hour they heard the 
gun. 

‘¢ Thank God for that,” exclaimed M’Clure, 
fervently. 

‘*T doubt not they’ve been as anxious as we 
have. ‘They'll be glad ter see us,” said Hold- 


ness: ‘‘ but ‘twill be bitter news ter poor Lucy 
and the children, when all the rest come home 
safe, only ter tell her they’ve left Edward be- 
hind, in a bloody grave.” 

The loud talking and the quickened pace of 
both men. and mules roused Will Redmond 
from his slumber. 


After listening a while, 
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and ascertaihing they were near the end of 
their journey, he said, — 

‘*Are there any boys where we are going, 
Mr. Holdness?” 

‘Plenty of ’em, my lad, —that is, there 
was when we left, — without something has 
taken place while we've been gone.” 

Harry Sumerford was keeping guard on the 
platform over the gate, heard the gun, and 
from the direction and the fact that it was not 
followed by any other report, guessed the 
meaning, and was eagerly watching the gap 
in the mountains through which the road led. 
Just then Mrs. M’Clure put her head out of the 
block-house door, and called to breakfast.- 

‘*Don't be in too big a hurry; if I ain’t 
much mistaken, you'll have company to break- 
fast,” said Harry. . 

Mrs. M’Clure uttered an exclamation of joy 
and surprise that brought the inmates of the 
block-house into the yard, the children half 
dressed from their beds, as bees from a dis- 
turbed hive. Men and women mounted the 
platform, while the boys, putting blocks, stools, 
anything they could get hold of, on the loop- 
hole platforms, clambered to the top of the 
stockade. 

‘It is them!” shouted Enoch Sumerford. 
‘*T just saw two men go by the gap, ’twixt the 
Black Stone and Brewer’s Mountain; and 
there’s a mule going, this minute.” 

‘There's the two men agin,” said Holt; *‘ by 
that big oak tree.” 

‘* The forward un’s my Cal, and tother’s Ned 
Asmstrong,” cried Mrs. Holdness. ‘*I must 
fry some pork; they'll be half starved.” 

Away scampered the good wives to prepare 
the breakfasts. In the mean time the children 
and boys were shouting, and kicking at the 
gates, to get out. 

‘*Not yet; there may be Indians aiid, “ 
said Honeywood. 

At length he gave the word, Grant lifted the 
bar, out they rushed, and down the hill on 
which the garrison was built, each striving to 
give the first greeting. 

Scipio led the van, holding by the hand Dan 
Mugford, who, by the aid of the black, was 
thus enabled to outstrip his mates. Looking 
round in vain for the well-known form, Dan 
ran up to.M’Clure, inquiring, — 

‘¢ Where’s father?” 

‘God help you, my poor boy,” said M’Clure, 
in a broken voice, putting his arms around 
the lad; ‘‘ your father’s killed.” 


Such was life on the frontiers then.. While 
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her neighbors were rejoicing at the safe re- 
turn of husbands and children, Lucy Mugford 
was bewailing the death of him whose grave 
even she was not permitted to see. 

Taking the boy by the hand, M’Clure went 
forward to break the sad news to the bereaved 
family. Will Redmond, in the mean while, 
pressed close to the side of Holdness, holding 
to his mpeg sea staring at the faces 
of the children, regarded him with no 
less interest and curiosity. 

Tony: went up to Holdness, on the oppelne 
side, and, touching his hand to attract atten- 
tion, whispered, — 

‘*Mr. Holdness, whose boy is that?” 

Directly behind wete Fred Stiefel, Ike Proc- 
tor; Ben Wood, and several — whose 
emissary he was. 

‘*My boy, now. His name’s Will Redinbod; 
we,took him away from the Indians, who've 
killed or carried off all his folks. Go, speak 
ter him.” ; 

Taking Will up, he set him down in the 
midst of them. The boys instantly began to 
ask Will about the capture and massacre of 
his people; and, the ice thus broken, they were 
soon acquainted. 


The next story of the series, called ‘*On 
THE TRAIL, OR THE BLACK RIFLE’s Mis- 
SION,” will unfold a future replete with vicissi- 
tudes more strange in their naked reality than 
the dreams of romance, but which rendered 
frontier life, with all its perils, to strong na- 
tures most fascinating. 





—— A colony of English wasps, we are told, 
lately developed a taste for artistic decoration. 
The owner of an orchard of apple trees dis- 
covered a many-colored wasp-nest suspended 
from the branch of one of his trees. Undu- 
lating lines of red, blue, green, yellow, and 
white, went round and round the spherical 
nest with great regularity, the colors being 
kept distinct, and the whole presenting a very - 
curious specimen of insect papersmaking. It 
was a long time before this phenomenon could 
be accounted for, but it was at length discov- 
ered that the wasps had procured their mate- 
rial from a lot of colored paper trimmings 
which had been used to cover strawberry beds 
in a garden near by. Why should each color 
be by itself, if the wasps were insensible to 
color? * 
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PRINOE BISMAROK. 





BY MARY GRANGER CHASE. 





HERE isa certain statesman, now three- 

score yeafts old, whose influence and suc- 
cess during the last twenty years have been 
wonderful: The most powerful country. in 
Europe owes to him more than to any other 
man ‘living its military#flory and greatness. 
In France his name is a household word, but 
one that has inspired more terror than affec- 
tion; and it has been a fashion there of late 
to call the dogs after him and: the sovereign he 
represents, and-has made. famous — Bismarck 
and William. 

Otto.Edward Leopold von Bismarck came 
from an old family, of which various members 
had been noted as statesmen or soldiers. - He 
was born on the first of April, 1815, in the an- 
cestral mansion in the ancient village of Sch6n- 
hausen in Brandenburg. The house isa plain, 
massive, quadrangular, stone building, with a 
wing on the right that stretches out to a no- 
ticeable sandstone vase,.while an. the left fine 
chestnut and lime trees are the beginning of a 
park. Over the door are the arms of the Bis- 


marcks and of the Kattes, a family into which |. 


Otto’s great-great-gandfather married,~ and 
whose arms are a white cat with a mouse in 
her mouth. 

But Otto was only a baby in arms._when 
his father inherited Kniephof and other es- 
tates in the province of Prussia called Pome- 
rania; and it was at Kniephof that the child 
passed his first six years. He was then placed 
at a boarding-school in Berlin, with his only 
and elder brother Bernhard, where he suffered 
very ‘much from homesickness, for the-boys 
were harshly. treated, and little Otto had been 
accustomed to: tenderness -and petting, not to 
say spoiling. 

When twelve years of age he was promoted 
to:another school, in. Berlin, of higher grade. 
Dr. Bonnell was the diréctor, and thus tells 
his first impressions of Otto :— 

‘* My attention -was drawn to. Bismarck on 
the very day of his entry, on which. occasion 
the new boys sat in the school-room on: rows 
of benches, in. order’ that the masters could 
overlook the new-comers with attention during 
the inauguration.’ Otto. von) Bismarck: sat — 
as I still distinctly remember, and ‘often- have 
related — with ‘visible eagerness, a clear. and 
pleasant boyish face and bright eyes, ina gay 
and lightsome mood among his comrades, so 
that it caused me to think, ‘ That’sa nice boy ; 
I’ll keep my eye upon him.’” 
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While the Bismarck boys were at school, 
they were not wholly cut off from their family 
circle, for their parents spent the winter months 
in Berlin, and thén had their sons lodge at 
home with them, Their father wasacommon- 
place.man, fond of quiet and of,country life. 
But their mother was a woman of great ca- 
pacity; and very ambitious. It was her early 
desire that her active Otto. should. havea di- 
plomatic career; but she did not live long 
enough to see how fully her wish was granted. 

When Otto was: fifteen years old, he removed 
to still another school in Berlin, and the suc- 
ceeding year took up his abode in the house 
of Dr. Bonnell; who had been ‘transferred to 
the same, institution. The doctor’s family 
found him a delightful inmate of their home, 
ald grew fond of him, and the mutual regard 
between master.and pupil has inetest through 
life. 

As a school-boy, Bismarck: was obedient to 
rules, and;his quick intellect made his tasks 
easy work for him. , He showed, at this early 
period, a preference for historical studies, es- 
pecially those of his own country: 

Before he was quite seventeen years old, he 
left Dr. Bonnell, to study law, and entered the 
university in. Géttingen, from -which he. re- 
moved, after a while, to the university in Ber- 
lin. ; Asa student of this grade, he was very 
irregular and wild:in his habits; but. part of 
the time was on: terms of intimate friendship 
with our countryman, Lothrop Motley, now 
the well-known historian and statesman. 

Despite Bismarck’s self-indulgence, he passed 
muster at the éxamination, and’'was sworn in 
as examiner in a magistrate’s court in Ber- 
lin, at the age of twenty; and at this time he 
and his brother had lodgings segether: in ‘that 
city. 

While thus occupied; he had-a shoemaker 
whé annoyed him by procrastination, and the 
young jurist took this method. of curing ‘him 
of the fault: At’six o'clock in,the morning his 
messenger. rang’ the. shoemaker’s. bell, and 
asked, ‘‘ Are Herr von Bismarck’s boots ready 
yet?” The reply was in the negative. Ten 
minutes’ later, again the bell was‘ loudly rung, 
anid another messenger put the same question. 
And so, it went on until the poor,cobbler de- 
livered the boots, and-was left ‘i “peace: ‘for.a 
night’s rest. 

It_was ‘soon after Biemarch became a jurist 
that: he owas; introduced, . at a;court-ball, to 
Prince William, the present’ King of :Prassia, 
at that time the second son of the reigning 
king. Another young lawyer was presented 
with him, and, as both youths were very tall, 
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the prince exclaimed merrily, ‘‘ Well, Justice 
seeks her young advocates according to the 
standard of the Guards.” 

‘* This was the first meeting,” says a for- 
eign writer, ‘‘ between the King William af- 
terwards to be, and his Bismarck. The first 
scarcely expected ever to wear a crown; but 
Bismarck most certainly never thought that 
he should be that king’s powerful premier and 
most faithful servant.” 

During four years Bismarck continued to 
serve in different capacities as a lawyer, and 
performed military duties in the Jager Guard. 
Then he and his brother, with their father's 
consent, undertook the management of the 
family estates in Pomerania, which were rap- 
idly going to ruin for lack of propét attention. 
After a couple of years they divided the prop- 
erty between them, and Otto took for his share 
Kniephof and Jarchelin. 

He resided now at Kniephof, and led very 
much the same kind of life he had pursued at 
the universities. Sometimes le studied his- 
tory, philosophy, and theology; at others he 
indulged in such wild doings that he won for 
himself the title of ‘‘Mad Bismarck.” One 
of his harmless pranks at Kniephof was the 
contriving, while he had some cousins en- 
gaged in earnest talk with him, to have four 
young foxes dash into the room. The animals 
jumped upon the chairs and sofas, and tore 
them to rags, to the great amusement of the 
company, as soon as they had recovered from 
their start. . 

Bismarck made visits to France and England, 
and after his return resumed legal practice. 

His father died in 1845, and then his brother 
took possession of Jarchelin, and Otto had 
Kniephof and Schénhausen for his portion. 
He removed to the home of his ancestors, 
which he calls his ‘‘ old Stone-heap,” and be- 
came a superintendent of canals. But two 
years later, at a meeting of the representatives 
of his province, he began to attract extended 
notice as a politician. He vehemently opposed 
liberal principles, stood up for the right of 
kings to be absolute rulers, and, it is said, de- 
clared that all great cities should be levelled 
with the ground, as centres of democracy. 

The same year he married a high-born lady, 
lively and witty. On his wedding:tour he 
chanced to meet the King of Prussia at Venice, 
and was commanded to dine with him. The 
bridegroom had no court suit, but borrowed 
clothes for the occasion; and from that day 
until the king’s death he was always high in 
the royal favor. 

From this time forth Bismarck was devoted 
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to the one object of the aggrandizement of 
Prussia, and toiled for this end by speeches, 
clubs, periodicals, indeed, in every possible 
way; and the king often applied to him for 
advice about-important matters. He was sent 
abroad on various missions of state business, 
and in 1855, visiting the Paris Exhibition, first 
made acquaintance with NapoleonIII. A few 
years later he went &s Prussian minister to 
St. Petersburg, where he won golden opinions 
from the Czar. 

After the present King of Prussia succeeded 
his brother on the throne, which was in 1861," 
Bismarck was removed from Russia, and sent 
as ambassador to the court of Napoleon. But 
he had held this office only a few months, 
when, as he was enjoying a pleasure excursion 
among the Pyrenees mountains, a telegram 
recalled him to Berlin, and he was appointed 
prime minister. 

Bismarck now undertook the reorganization 
of the army; and, as the Parliament opposed 
the scheme, he had that body dissolved, and, 
under cover of the king’s name, ruled the 
Fcountry without any chamber of deputies. 
The army was remodelled according to his will ; 
and then, when every one was looking for a 
revolution, or a war with Austria, the world 
was electrified to see Prussia, with Austria as 
an ally, make war upon Denmark for the Duch- 
ies of Schelswig and Holstein, which had 
German populations, but had fallen into the 
possession of the Danish crown. Prussia con- 
quered ; and Bismarck, who before the war was 
the most unpopular man in the country, was 
now a general hero and favorite. 

He took a trip to Vienna, and was treated 
with great distinction by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, who invested him with the exalted Order 
of St. Stephen. On the occasion of this suc- 
cess, hiseown sovereign also conferred upon 
him the Order of the Black Eagle. 

Soon after, a treaty was concluded between 
Prussia and Austria, by which they arranged 
for the joint occupation of the duchies. -Bis- 
marck was now made a Prussian count. 

The succeeding spring, as he was walking, 
in broad daylight, in the principal street of 
Berlin, he was shot at by a young student be- 
hind him. The count turned, seized the youth, 
and in the scuffle that ensued more shots were 
fired, and his clothes were burned, but he was 
personally unharmed. The would-bd@&ssassin 
committed suicide in prison. 

This year — 1866 — Bismarck was ready to 
exalt Prussia by thrusting Austria out of Ger- 
many. A pretext was afforded by the failure 





of Austria to keep to their treaty about the 
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duchies, and on the 18th of June, Prussia de- 
clared war against her neighbor and late ally. 
The 3d of July, in the same year, the conflict 
was over, for the defeat of the Austrians at 
Sadowa was complete. 

After this great victory, Bismarck was very 
busy with domestic political affairs, until, in 
1867, the states north of the Main, and the 
duchies already mentigned, formed the North 
German Confederation, and he was appointed 
chancellor of the same. This year a war with 
France was imminent; but Bismarck wag a 

.man to bide his time, and managed to ward it 
off. 

In the summer of 1870, however, Prince Le- 
opold, of Hohenzollern, a colonel in the Prus- 
sian army, and a relative of the King of Prus- 
sia, was a candidate for the throne of Spain, 
and Napoleon objected, on the ground that the 
success of the prince would destroy the balance 
of power in Europe. The pretensions of Leo- 
pold were withdrawn; but the King of Prussia 
refused to promise that they should never be 
renewed, and declined to continue communi- 
cations with France upon the subjett. It was 
on the rsth of July, in that year, that King 
William alighted from a railway carriage in 
Berlin, and at the station Bismarck read to 
him a telegram which gave him the first tidings 
that France had declared war against Prussia. 
The old king listened to the words calmly, 
then turned to his son, the crown prince, and 
embraced him with great emotion. The word 
“Krieg!” (war) immediately spread among 
the people, and he was loudly cheered all the 
way to his palace; and after he entered it, 
thousands of voices sang the national anthem 
under his windows, the king repeatedly com- 
ing out upon the balcony, and showing by his 
face how fully he shared the excitement of his 
subjects. ; 

An American gentleman who was at the 
scene of action between the contending armies, 
wrote in his diary, on the 13th of August, 
in the French town of St. Avold, that, coming 
out from the Cathedral one morning, ‘‘I had 
paused a moment to look at the king, and on 

’ turning away, I sawa great, columnar indi- 
vidual at the door of headquarters, holding 
up his fore finger to me. I approached, and 
he came towards me. I had already recog- 
nized him as Count Bismarck. He said, with 
a pleasant and somewhat humorous tone, 
glancing at my civilian’s dress, ‘May I ask 
who you are, and where you are from?’ 

‘*T replied, by presenting certain documents. 
Having scrutinized these, he spoke in a friend- 
ly way, offering me hospitalities. He was re- 
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markably frank in his conversation; and it 
was pretty clear to me that he had not, even 
at that date, the slightest misgiving as to the 
success of the German arms. There was al- 
ready something victorious in his tread, in his 
quiet smile; and a certain serene way in which 
he puffed his cigar seemed to show that he was 
forgetting the personal danger, which could 
not have been slight, in enjoyment of the 
pleasant French climate. : 

‘*T confess I was agreeably surprised in Count 
Bismarck. There was no egotism in his man- 
ner, and there was an occasional tone of gen- 
uine enthusiasm in his: voice. His outspoken- 
ness, and a certain straight look out of the eye, 
were also attractive in a man one has been ac- 
customed tg think of as a consummate diplo- 
matist.” : 

And the same day, at the little city of Pont- 
a-Mousson, he wrote, — 

‘‘The carelessness with which Bismarck 
walks the streets excites remark. He entered 
this city zucognito, and no sooner had he 
alighted than he began to stroll about alone. 
I was in a shop, in a by-street, when the whis- 
per was fairly hissed from door to door, ‘Here 
comes Bismarck!’ 

‘¢¢ Bismarck! Bismarck! Bismarck!’ 

‘«The people tumbled over each other to their 
doors. Sure enough, it was the count, se- 
renely puffing his cigar. Women trembled 
and men grew pale, while the children seemed 
a shade disappointed at not finding the one 
fiery eye in the centre of his forehead.” 

On the 18th of August our diarist was pres- 
ent at the battle of Vionville, and wrote, — 

*¢ At last I came within sight of a company, 
among whom I recognized afar off one figure 
that signalled the Grosshaupt-qguartiers of the 
king. Standing forward, apart from the rest, 
Count Bismarck, motionless, gazing upon the 
tremendous scene enacted below, was as a 
landmark. Approaching, I recognized some 
of those present: the king, standing still and 
silent, unable to take his eyes from the fearful 
field stretching out from his feet, covered with 
dead men, and watching sadly those who were 
engaged in burying them; by his side, Moltke, 
with his great brow and luminous eye, need- 
ing no glass to enable him to sweep the hori- 
zon; to the left, the princes Frederick Charles, 
Albert, and Charles; to the right, Lieutenant- 
General Sheridan, of the United States, and a 
group of German officers. All of the Prus- 


sians were splendidly dressed, and were men 
of noble figure; Sheridan being an oddly- 
small figure by their side. 

** As I was hastening towards the group, a 
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troop of Uhlans rode up behind, and, without 
seeming to see the royal party, dashed past 
them, with a loud hurrah, towards the battle. 
Among them I thought I discovered Count 
Bismarck’s eldest son, a fine-looking, blonde 
youth, whom, the day before I had seen at 
Pont-a-Mousson, indefatigable in finding places 
for the wounded, among whom he was soon 
to be numbered. 

‘* When the Uhlans had passed, Count Bis- 
marck, who had been standing in front, turned, 
with an exhausted look, and taking two or 
three knapsacks from the ground, made them 
into a seat. But he could not rest; he rose 
again, walked back and forth for a time, and 
at length went to a little raised canvas picket- 
tent, and stretched himself at full length on 
the ground beneath it.” 

Finally, our countryman was able to say to 
a German of high rank, — 

‘¢ The battle seems over.” 

‘*Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘and I think we 
may now say that the war is virtually over.” 

Early on the morning after the decisive bat- 
tle of Sedan, Bismarck was informed that Na- 
poleon was on his way for an interview with 
him, and, hastening through the streets of the 
wretched little town of Donchery, where he 
had spent the night, he met the emperor's car- 
riage just outside. As Napoleon alighted, 
Bismarck stood with his hat in his hand; and, 
upon the fallen emperor’s requestinge him to 
re-cover his head, he replied, ‘‘ Sire, I receive 
your majesty as I would my own royal 
master.” 

They chanced to be near the humble cottage 
of a hand-loom weaver, and the count went 
into it and brought out two chairs. The em- 
peror left the stone on which he was resting, 
fér one of these seats, and, Bismarck occupy- 
ing the other, they held a brief conversation. 

In the winter of 1870, Count Bismarck had 
a residence at Versailles, in a house belonging 
toa certain Madame Jesset. He always ap- 
peared in his curiassier undress uniform, and 
his white cap towered above the heads of the 
other Prussians, huge men though they were, 
He went about the streets freely in a carriage, 
without escort, or riding his favorite horse; 
and the French were always on the alert for a 
sight of him. Telegraphic wires were laid in 
his house, and all through the night a light 
could be seen in the room said to be his sleep- 
ing-chamber. 

After the success of the war with Fran 
was insured, Bismarck was overwhelmed with 
presents. The summer following that event, 
a Berlin paper stated that they already amount- 
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ed to several hundred thousand dollars. Among 
his gifts have been fifty barrels of wine from 
the wine-growers of Western Germany, ‘ten 
barrels of beer from the brewers of Munich, a 
sausage fifty feet long and twelve inches thick; 
and, indeed, the larders and’cellar of his house 
in Berlin were soon filled to overflowing with 
provisions, so that he was obliged to announce 
publicly that he had no room for storing any 
more. On Christmas day, 1871, the managers 
of the German railroads presented him witha 
mggnificent drawing-room car, containing four 
apartments — a parlor, a library, a boudoir for 
his wife, and a private room for himself, all 
magnificently furnished. 

A German in Tunis sent hima parrot which 
could distinctly pronounce the names of most 
of the battles during the Franco-Prussian war; 
and a year ago seven-and-forty German cities 
had conferred upon him diplomas of honorary 
citizenship. 

King William, as a token of his gratitude, 
bestowed upon his prime minister the estate 
of Schwartzenbeck. This splendid property, 
which c@&mprises twenty-two thousand five 
hundred acres, formerly belonged to the Dan- 
ish crown; and it makes Bismarck the wealth- 
iest private land proprietor in Northern Ger- 
many, and also invests him with the best deer 
and wild boar hunting-grounds in that section 
of Europe — a privilege he appreciates, for he 
isa great sportsman. — 

Twenty years ago, it is said that he was. so 
deeply in debt that he was unable to raise two 
hundred dollars on his note at a banking-house 
in Berlin. Now he is a millionnaire. «The 
German Parliament offered him one million 
dollars of the money penalty demanded from * 
France: but he declined it, saying that he had 
as much money as he wanted, and more than 
any of his ancestors ever possessed. 

Bismarck was also rewarded for his services 
by being raised to the rank of a prince. The 
king intended to make him Prince of Stras- 
bourg, or of Alsacef but he preferred to be 
simply Prince Bismarck, and that the title 
should not be hereditary. So he and his wife 
are prince and princess, but their sons will be 
only counts. 

At Schwartzenbeck Prince Bismarck has the 
largest beet-sugar factory in Europe, and makes 
forty thousand thalers a year byit. At Varzin: 
he has an extensive paper factory, and a distil- 
lery, which turn out annually fol hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods. This place 
in Pomerania, which is near his wife’s birth- 
place, he bought in 1867;and- has been very 
fond of living upon with his family. . It is 


. 
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very rural and pleasant, but not pretentious. 
The house is a buff-colored, one-story build- 
ing, with the forest right around it. His wife 
once spoke of it as ‘‘a pretty little humpy 
countrykin.” 

Just after the war it was said that his study 
at Varzin was a small, plainly-furnished room, 
containing but one’ picture, and thata likeness 
of Napoleon III. At this place, two years 
ago, the Princess Bismarck was erecting a vo- 
tive chapel, as an expression of her gratitude 
for her husband’s success in the war, and gis 
safe return from it. 

Bismarck has two sons and one daughter. 
He consulted his old teacher, Dr. Bonnell, 
about the education of his boys, and in their 
young days so.often exhorted them to sit up- 
right, that a gentleman who was for some time 
their companion at the table, said he grew him- 
self two inches taller, from the effect of Bis- 
marck’s exhortations. 

Before the war with France, some one wrote 
of their home in Farzin, — 

‘*On the veranda the countess stands with 
her daughter, and looks with beamin® eyes and 
happy face after the three sportsmen who are 
proceeding towards the forest, and who wave 
their hands in greeting back to her. And for 
others — for every one — it is a pleasant sight 
to see Count Bismarck walking between his 


sons, his rifle over his shoulder, or riding on 


horseback.” 

It was believed that one of the sons was 
made a cripple for*life by a wound received in 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

Some months ago, a Russian lady called upon 
Bismarck, and begged for his autograph. The 
request was courteously granted, and she said, 
‘*Prince, may I use this for a noble purpose?” 
‘* Certainly,” said the great man; ‘‘ but what is 
it?” ‘*My brother,” replied the lady, eagerly, 
‘thas been exiled to Siberia; but let me write 
an application for his pardon over your 
name, and the Czar will grant it.” 

Bismarck consented, and afterwards learned 
that the Emperor of Russia had restored to 
the lady her exiled brother. 





THE KING'S OHAPEL SPARROW. 
A BALLAD OF THE BOSTON BUNKER 
HILL DAY. 





BY CLEMENT. 





i was an English sparrow chick, 
Reared in King’s Chapel’s eaves, 

He heard the drums the Seventeenth 
Shaking his ivy leaves. 
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He clambered to the nest’s high edge, 
To see what all this meant; 

But his head was the largest part of him, 
And overboard he went. 


He fell, and, fluttering, found his wings ; 
They only whirled him round, — 

Poor little fluffy shoulder-blades ! — 
And left him on the ground. 


But stout he stood on his two legs, 
And eyed the people all, 

Then sat him in a dusty hole 
Close by the old church wall. 


This downy bit of English stock, 
By the old English stones, 

His ivy birthplace overhead, 
No new allegiance owns. 


Calmly he views the Yankee hosts, 
Blinks not the Yankee flag, 

Heeds not the fifes and rattling drums, 
With Yankee Doodle’s brag. 





Amused, a country lad stoops down: 
‘* You young John Bull,” he cried, 

‘*T reckon now you'd best give in, 
Not stand so dignified! 


‘¢ This ain’t the day for you to come 
A charging up this street; 

You'd best keep on King George’s land; 
This time we don’? retreat.” 


Young Jonathan put forth his hand, 
The chick but stepped aside, 

With dignity and steadfast bent, 
His station to abide. 


* 


But as the big and friendly hand 
Enclosed him round about, 

It felt his little, fluttering heart 
Telling its panic out. 


The tiny Briton nestled down, 
As feeling kindred blood ; 

The Yankee set him through the fence — 
‘¢ There! wait till your wings bud!” 


From the safe greensward to the saints 
Behind the ivy screen 

Was but six hops — and happier bird 
In Boston ne’er was seen. 











JESSIE’S 
JESSIE’S SUOOESS. 








BY ANNA MORRIS. 





ELLA’S Beginnings,” commented Jessie 
Willard, as she idly turned the leaves 
of Harper’s Magazine. ‘‘It will take more 
than her beginnings or endings to help me 
out of this miserable plight, I fancy; but I 
may as well see what it’s all about while I am 
waiting. One thing I know! 
had a little common sense!” , 
With these words Jessie curled herself up 
on the old-fashioned, chintz-covered lounge, 
by the brightly glowing fire, and despite the 
annoyance conveyed in her words, was soon 
deeply absorbed in the story. 

While she is thus employed, let me tell you, 
dear reader, what caused the unusual cloud 
upon her face. Usually she is as bright a little 
fairy as one would wish to see. Jessie’s moth- 
er died long years ago, and her father’s sister, 
good kind aunt Patty, has ever since kept 
house. Her father is a rough, honest farmer; 
well to do, and having only the two children, 
Jessie, and the Tom to whom she has so dis- 
paragingly alluded, is determined that they 
shall have the ‘‘ eddication” he himself so 
much lacks. Therefore Jessie has just re- 
turned from two years at boarding-school, 
and Tom is still at college. 

But this very morning Jessie has had a letter 
from him, and in that lies the secret of her 
trouble. 

‘Dear Jessie,” so ran the epistle, ‘‘ I want 
to bring home two or three of the fellows with 
me. Just Dick Halsted, and Jim Thaxter, and 
Joe Hall, Do you suppose father would care? 
Just talk him over, there’s a good girl, and 
write me what he says. 

‘*O, and tell him that the boys would like 
to bring their sisters; that is, Dick and Jim. 
I told them it wouldn’t make any difference. 
Will it? 

‘*Can’t you fix up the house a little, some- 
how, and not have it look so much like a fu- 
neral? It will be such an awful contrast to 
city houses, you know. 

‘‘We want to have a real jolly old-fash- 
ioned Christmas and New Year’s frolic, so be 
sure you coax father over.” 

But now down goes Harper, and up starts 
Jessie, her face glowing with excitement. 

“The very thing!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I won- 
der if Z couldn’t make furniture out of old’ 
boxes and barrels as wellas Bella! To besure 
I have no six hundred dollarsto spend. If I 


I wish Tom 3 
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had, I needn’t make the things. I could buy 
all I want for less than that. But I never 
can have all those people come with the rooms 
looking as they do now. Ugh! It’s enough 
to give one the nightmare to me their head 
into the parlor. 

‘** And girls, too! What could possess Tom 
to say they could come! Some cityfied misses, 
I suppose, who will talk French, and sing 
Italian, and what shall I do to entertain 
them? 

‘* Besides, I must get ready to teach that 
hofrid school! I wish father didn’t insist on 
that! Just because I have been to school, he 
thinks I ought to know how to teach; and 
says I ought to be earning, my education has 
cost so much. I wish he would send away 
Bridget, and let me help aunt. Patty do the 
housework. I’d a great deal rather do that 
than teach a parcel of stupid, dirty children. 

‘* And then there are my dresses! or, rather, 
there are not my dresses, for I haven't a single 
one fit to wear while Tom and his friends are 
round! Only that old plaid, and my merino! 

“‘T’ve a great mind not to coax father one 
bit, Mr. Tom; and it will take lots of coaxing 
before he will let you bring all those folks 
home. Yes, I’ve just a great mind not to; 
but ” — and here the bright face softened — ‘‘I 
guess I must, poor fellow! He isn’t at home 
much, and he’s a dear good brother after all. 

‘* Heigho! there’s the dinner bell. Now for 
asking father!” and with rather a rueful look 
Jessie betook herself to the kitchen, where the 
dinner-table was spread with a genuine New 
England love of good cheer. 

It was hardly a wonder that Jessie dreaded 
her task. Mr. Willard was not miserly. He 
liked good fare, and good fires; his farm was 
well stocked; his horses strong and fleet; his 
carriages roomy and comfortable; but he had 
begun life as a poor boy, and earned all his 
money by hard labor. He had learned to save, 
and count closely, when there was need of if, 
and he continued to do so now that the neces- 
sity had passed. 

Above all, he hated any departure from the © 
regular routine of his life. When he came 
into the house at night, he wished to eat his 
supper in peace; sit quietly by the fire, with 
his paper and his pipe, until nine o’clock; and 
then, according to his oft-expressed ideas, ‘‘ it 
"was time honest folks were in bed.” 

Why Tom or Jessie ever wanted a candy 
frolic, or any evening gathering of young pedg 
ple, he never could understand; and so great 
was his opposition to such amusements, that 
before their departure from home nearly all 
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attempts to combat it had been given up as 


useless. Now that for two years he and aunt 
Patty had had the house to themselves, he was 
not likely to be more willing than before. 

So Jessie inwardly, trembled as she an- 
nounced at the dinner-table that she had a let- 
ter from Tom. 

‘*What does he say?” inquired her father, 
going on with his dinner. 

‘* He is coming home for a vacation,” replied 
Jessie, rather faintly. Then, with a desperate 
determination to have the worst over, she agd- 
ed, ‘‘he wants to know if he may bring some 
of his friends home with him.” 

‘*Friends home! ” echoed her father. ‘*‘ Hasn’t 
he got friends enough a¢ home, without bring- 
ing any of those city chaps down here with 
him, to turn the house topsy-turvy, and drive 
us all crazy with their noise?” 

‘**T don’t know, sir,” replied Jessie. ‘‘ Tom 
begged me to ask you if they might come; 
and I'll do all I can to keep them quiet, and 
out of your way.” 

‘“*Humph!” grunted the farmer, ‘‘a pretty 
piece of work! How many of his precious 
‘* friends” does he expect to have invited?” 

‘He only mentions three of his friends, 
sir.” 

‘*Just three too many,” growled her father. 

“* But,” continued Jessie, with a gleam of 
mischief in her eyes, ‘‘ they wanted to bring 
their sisters with them; and Tom does not 
say how many there are of them.” 

* Sisters!” repeated the irate father. ‘‘ Sis- 
ters! Does the rascal intend to bring down a 
houseful of fine ladies to torment us with their 
airs and graces? No, by thunder! You may 
write him to stay with his fine friends, if he 
can’t bear to be separated from them.” 

Jessie said nota word. The farmer contin- 
ued his dinner, ‘with an occasional growl, ex- 
pressive of his wrath at the absent Tom. Good 
aunt Patty sat silent and sorrowful. Experi- 
ence had taught her that it was worse than 
useless to remonstrate with her brother on 
such occasions. 

As Mr. Willard pushed back his chair and 
rose from the table, he glanced at his daugh- 
ter. Something in the little dark head and 
loving eyes perhaps reminded him of the 
young wife whom he had loved and lost, for 
he said, in a softened tone, — 

‘*Do you want all those gay folks here, 

daughter?” 
# Jessie looked up quickly with her eyes brim- 
ming with tears. ‘‘I hardly know whether I 
want them,” she said, ‘‘ but I should so like to 
please Tom!” 
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‘* Well, well, have it your own way, then,” 
was the answer, somewhat gruffly spoken, per- 
haps to hide more feeling than he cared to 
show. ‘I suppose I shall live through it, 
somehow.” 

‘¢Q, thank you, father,” cried Jessie bright- 
ly. ‘T'll write to Tom this afternoon.” 

Then, as a thought of that nightmare par- 
lor came over her, she said, hesitatingly, — 
‘‘Father, are there any old boxes and barrels 
about the farm that I can have?” 

‘* Boxes and barrels! ” exclaimed her father, 
in astonishment at the sudden turn in the con- 
versation. ‘‘What upon earth do you want 
of boxes and barrels? Are you going to pack 
up all the city folks carefully, lest they should 
get injured by our rough ways? A good idea, 
I should think!” and he laughed, his good 
humor quite restored. 

‘*No, sir,” laughed Jessie in return; ‘‘ but I 
want to fix up the house a little, and I want 
Silas to help me, if you can spare him.” 

“Silas too! Give a woman an inch, and 
she'll take more than an ell! Well, there are 
boxes and barrels enough oyt in the long barn, 
and I don’t know as I want Silas for anything 
in particular; but don’t ask me anything 
more;” and he hurried away, either lest he 
should hear more of the ‘city folks,” or’ to 
avoid the thanks that Jessie showered upon 
him. 

‘‘And now, aunt Patty, you must be’good 
and help me plan, for I’ve lots to do before 
Tom comes,” exclaimed Jessie, catching her 
aunt round the waist, and in her relief at hav- 
ing smoothed matters for Tom, whirling her 
round and round till they reached the door of 
the ‘‘ best room,” and the end of aunt Patty’s 
breath. She sank upon the sofa exhausted, 
while Jessie whisked open the blinds to let 
in, as she said, ‘‘ all the light she could upon 
the subiect.” 

‘*An awfully forlorn-looking place, auntie, 
— isn’t it?” she asked, dolefully. ‘‘ Only see 
that hideous horse-hair sofa, as hard and slip- 
pery as an ice bank! And those chairs, with 
backs as stiff as pokers! It makes mine ache 
to look at them: And worst of all is that 
horrible paper, with pictures of Robinson Cru- 
soe rescuing his man Friday from the savages. 
The artist, wisely concluding that nobody 
would know what he intended to portray, has 
carefully printed their names under them; and 
to complete the absurdity, wherever the paper 
joins, one of Crusoe’s arms is dislocated, and 
Friday’s head is chopped off.” 

‘*Why, Jessie, child, how you do run on,” 
mildly remonstrated aunt-Patty. ‘‘I am suré 
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this furniture is just as good as the very day 
your grandfather bought it; and this paper 
was considered very handsome when it was 
put on at the time your father was married.” 

‘* Well, Z.think it’s hateful!” pouted Jessie. 
‘*But tell me, auntie, is there anything stowed 
away in all thosé great trunks in the garret 
that I can have to cover a sofa? Any dam- 
ask, or chintz, or any muslin for curtains, 
on” 

‘‘For mercy’s sake stop, Jessie,” cried her 

aunt, ‘for how can I think! Let me see. 
There’s that old green comforter! That won’t 
do, I guess, for it’s all faded out. Then there’s 
the whole piece of. new ticking. I was calcu- 
lating to make some feather beds this winter. 
That ain’t what you want, I suppose,” as she 
noticed Jessie’s impatient look. ‘* I don’t know 
as there’s anything else—though stop! I 
wonder what’s in those great trunks that were 
sent down here at the time your mother’s fa- 
ther died. It was just before her own death, 
poor thing, and your father put them away in 
the garret, and there they have been ever 
since. She was too sick to think anything 
about them, and afterwards they were forgot- 
ten. I don’t believe they have ever been 
opened from that day to this. If you like, we 
‘will go and look at them,” continued the good 
woman, who was grieved “to see the sudden 
sadness that this reference to her mother had 
brought on Jessie’s face. 

Silently Jessie followed her aunt; who pro- 
ceeded to her own room for a huge bunch of 
keys, and thence to the garret. Here, after 
much trying of keys, aunt Patty threw open 
the lid of a large trunk, or rather chest, with, 
‘* There, dear! now you can look it over.” 

Jessie ‘needed no second invitation, but 
quickly knelt by the chest, all trdces of sad- 
ness disappearing in a young girl’s love of 
novelty. 

“QO, aunty! aunty! Just look at this!” she 
cried, drawing forth roll after roll of crimson 
damask. ‘‘ How splendid! What can it all 
have been for?” 

It proved to be a full suit of curtains for bed 
and windows, with covers for largeseasy-chairs. 
A similar suit of chintz, a buff ground with 
a pretty vine running over it, followed; then 
white dimity curtains, and quilts with heavy 
netted fringe. No end to the, treasures, it 
seemed to Jessie, who could not remember her 
grandfather’s house, fitted up with many such 
old-time luxuries. 

‘*O, these are lovely! I can fix up the house 
till it looks like a palace! But do you sup- 
pose father will let* me take them?” inquired 
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Jessie, pausing in her raptures as this thought 
presented itself. 

**O, yes, I guess so,” remarked aunt Patty, 
encouragingly. ‘I'll speak to him about them, 
dear, this evening, aftex you go to bed.” 

Jessie laughed at her aunt’s manner, recall- 
ing the many childish scrapes that had been 
smoothed over by ‘auntie’s speaking,” and 
turned to go down stairs. Suddenly she 
whirled back, exclaiming, — 

‘“You said ¢runks, auntie! 
there? I have seen but one.” 

‘*T am afraid another will make you entire- 
ly crazy, judging from this,” commented her 
aunt with a smile, but nevertheless unlocking 
another. ‘‘ There were only two, Jessie.” 

Quite a different sight now met Jessie’s gaze, 
as she carefully removed the wrappings from 
curious shaped packages. There was the ‘‘ best 
china ” of Mrs. Willard’s gnother, the quaint- 
ly shaped, and fancifully gilded cups, saucers 
and plates, almost as delicate as an egg-shell, 
and scarcely less costly than the heavy silver 
tea and coffee urns, sugar basins, and cake 
baskets which lay below them. Not a piece 
broken in this trunk, nora color dimmed in 
the contents of the other, so completely had 
they been excluded from light, or aught that 
could injure them. 

Jessie’s astonishment knew nobounds. She 
declared aunt Pattie the most wonderful of 
good fairies, in thus gratifying her wishes; 
but again and again expressed her wonder that 
such treasures should have been, as it were, 
unknown in the house. 

‘* Ah, well, dear,” sighed aunt Patty, ‘‘ it 
would not seem so strange to you, if you had 
known more about your poor mother. Her 
folks were not rich, but her father had been a 
sea captain, and brought home beautiful things 
of all sorts. Her mother died first, and she 
being the only child, when her father died, 
there wasn’t much of anybody to see to things. 
Some cousin of hers who had lived with the 
old gentleman packed up these trunks and 
sent them, and everything else was sold. As 
I told you, these came just before your moth- ° 
er’s death, and in that sad time they were for- 
gotten, and nothing has ever happened to 
make us think of them. But I am sure, Jes- 
sie,” she continued, ‘“‘ your father won’t mind 
your shaving them. You were named for 
your grandmother, and they all ought to be 
yours.” 

“Very well,” answered Jessie, ‘you ask hin? 
to-night. In the mean time I will write to 
Tom, and tell him he may bring his friends, 


How many are 





and then I will set Silas at work; ” and she 
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ran merrily down ‘stairs. It required but a 
few moments to scribble a line to Tom, and 
then Jessie started in pursuit of Silas, whom 
she found in the barn. 

Silas was the man-of-all-work on the farm ; 
a rough looking, middfe-aged man, but with a 
kindly heart, and a most unbounded admira- 
tion of Jessie, whom he had petted and in- 
dulged since her babyhood. So when she 
explained her plans, he was ready to do all in 
his power to assist in fulfilling them. Together 
they overhauled boxes and barrels, and Jessie, 
after giving him exact instructions how to 
prepare them, and begging him to come into 
the house for her letter before making his 
nightly journey to the post-office, left him 
hard at work, and returned to her examina- 
tion of the parlor. 

‘* There is one good thing,” she soliloquized 
as she surveyed it. ‘‘The carpet is pretty, 
crimson and white#and that oval mirror I 
like, only the frame is tarnished. But that 
paper! What can I do? It-will never do to 
ask father for anything more, or he will be 
cross when Tom comes, and I have no money. 
Yes, I have, though,” she added a moment 
after, ‘‘ but how can I spare that? It is hard- 
ly enough to get my winter bonnet, and have 
my cloak altered; and father told me when he 
gave it to me, that there was enough to last 
me tillspring. But,” with another glance of 
disdain at the unfortunate Crusoe, *‘I cannot 
have this horrible stuff on the walls! I guess 
I can wear my cloak as it is, and trim up my 
last winter’s bonnet somehow.” 

This determination she soon made known 
to aunt Patty, who stoutly opposed it, but 
without avail. When Silas came for the letter, 
he received instructions to tell the paper- 
hanger to come in the morning, and bring 
specimens of his prettiest papers. 

Jessie spent the remainder of the day in an 
attack upon her aunt’s new ticking, from which 
she intended to manufacture various large, 
square cushions, to complete the comfort of 
the lounge, upon the frame of which Silas 
had already been at work. 

The next days were very busy. Mr. Wil- 
lard had assented to his sister’s proposal to let 
Jessie have the contents of the trunks; the 
paper-hanger had replaced Crusoe with a soft, 
dove-colored pager, ornamented with tiny gold 
bouquets ; and Silas, aunt Patty, and Jessie had 
worked early and late at the furniture. 

» Now it was all finished. The old sofa had 
been banished, and in its place stood a broad, 
low lounge, softly stuffed, and covered with 
crimson damask. Cushions almost without 
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number were piled on it, while most inviting 
looking arm-chairs and ottomans now ap- 
peared instead of the former straight-backed 
occupants of the room. Curtains of the same 
warm hue draped the windows, and from be- 
tween them peeped out wreaths of Christmas 
greens, which appropriate ornament also hid 
the tarnished frame of the mirror. The whole 
was lighted by a huge fire of hickory logs in 
the old-fashioned open fireplace. 

In the sitting-room the change was hardly 
less. Here the old lounge was covered with 
pretty chintz, while all the chairs had cush- 
ions of the same; and in the corner usually 
occupied by Mr. Willard, stood a most capa- 
cious easy-chair, so luxurious in its appear- 
ance; that aunt Patty exclaimed, as she pushed 
back her glasses and surveyed it, — 

‘‘ Well, now, if your father don’t like that, 
he must be hard to suit! And to think of its 
being only an old hogshead, stuffed with the 
green comforter, and covered with those chintz 
curtains! There he comes, Jessie; now you'll 
show him round, won’t you?” 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. Willard had 
little idea of what had been going on in the 
house. As he almost never entered the par- 
lor, it was ah easy ma‘ter to keep the changes 
there from his knowledge, and the alterations 
in the sitting-room had been made since 
morning. So his astonishment was great 
when he entered the room. 

‘* Well, folks! What have you been up to?” 
he exclaimed, as he glanced around. ‘‘ This 
some of your work, Jessie? You didn# get 
that easy-chair out of the trunks, did you?” 
And as he spoke he sank down into its luxuri- 
ous depths with a sigh of satisfaction. 

‘‘ Only the cover, father! But it will never 
do for you to sit there,” she continued, play- 
fully pulling his arm. ‘‘ I want you to come 
and see all my improvements.” 

Half grumbling, and half pleased, he fol- 
lowed her to the door of the parlor; but there 
he stood in speechless amazement. The pret- 
ty paper, the crimson furniture, and the ever- 
greens, all showed to the utmost advantage in 
the soft firelight. The change from the cold, 
former room he remembered, seemed perfect- 
ly magical. 

‘* Why,. Jessie, girl,” he said at length, 
‘* where did you get all this? I hope you have 
not. been so extravagant as to buy all this 
new furniture. It must have costa mint of 
money!” 

‘It did not cost one cent,” answered Jes- 
sie, gayly. ‘*‘ Those are the old boxes and 
barrels.” 
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‘¢ Boxes and barrels! Where? I don’t see 
them,” he replied, slowly looking about, him. 

‘Well, come and feel them, then,” retorted 
Jessie, and gently pushing him down into the 
largest chair, added, ‘‘ now you are packed, 
father, packed in a hogshead; just as you ad- 
vised me to pack Tom’s friends.” 

‘* This a hogshead!” cried her: father. 
‘* Well,” after a long inspection of it, ‘I 
must say it’s the best looking one I ever 
saw!” 

With merry thanks for the compliment to 
her handiwork, Jessie led him up stairs. Here, 
too, all was tastefully arranged. The quilts, 
toilet covers, and curtains of snowy dimity, 
the last looped with bright ribbons, and 
wreaths of evergreens everywhere, complete- 
ly transformed the formerly desolate-looking 
rooms. — 

The farmer went from one apartment to an- 
other, and at the end turned to Jessie with, — 

‘‘-You are a smart, sensible girl, and will 
make some man a good wife.” 

This was high praise from his lips, and Jes- 
sie fully appreciated it; butjust then she heard 
Silas calling her, and off she ran, leaving her 
father to descend leisurely to the sitting-room, 
where he, with evident pleasure, ensconced 
himself in his new chair. 

On reaching the kitchen, Jessie found Silas 
.mpatiently awaiting her. 

‘*Here’s a letter for you,” he cried, *‘ and 
here’s a box that came by express.” 

‘*A box for me!” said Jessie wonderingly. 
‘* The direction is in the same hand as that on 
the letter. I think it is from cousin Lou,” and 
she hastily tore open the envelope and read 
aloud. 


‘* DEAREST JESSIE: Tom has just been here, 
and is full of anticipations of his visit at home. 
He says he is to take home some of his friends 
and their sisters; and has written to you to 
fix up the house. Just like a great selfish man! 
That’s the way they all do! How can poor 
little you go to work and fix up the house? 
Did he say anything about fixing up yourself? 
Not a word, I'll be bound; and yet that is of 
much more consequence., 

‘* So, dear, I was just telling mamma about 
it, and she thought of such a capital plan. 
You know we have just put on mourning for 
father’s Aunt Betsey. .I never saw her, so of 
course I can’t feel very badly about her; but 
she was always very kind to father, and he 
wished us to wear mourning. Now, my-win- 
ter wardrobe was just completed; and mother 
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says, as she. knows you can’t have had time to 
do much sewing since you went home, that 
the best thing is to send you mine, which I 
accordingly do, by this day’s express. We 
are exactly the same size, soI hope everything 
will fit. Father came in while we were pack- 
ing, and said he must put in his mite. 

‘* With all love and good wishes, i remain 
your loving cousin, Lov.” 


Lou’s mother and Mr. Willard were brother 
and sister, and Jessie had made a long visit at 
her aunt’s house as she returned from school, 
and became warmly attached to the whole 
family. 

Nothing could exceed Jessie’s astonishment 
at this letter. 

‘*Was there ever anybody so kind as aunt 
Phoebe?” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Could you open 
the box, Silas?” she added coaxingly, ‘‘I do 
so want to see the things!” 

Apparently, Silas was equally eager, for the 
cover was off in a twinkling, and Jessie rapid- 
ly unfolded the contents. Not the wardrobe 
for a Fifth Avenue belle certainly, but soft, 
dark merinos, gay plaided poplins; a pretty 
fur-trimmed sack, with cap and muff to 
match; and, perhaps, not least acceptable, a 
box of dainty laces and ribbons. 

‘* I’m so thankful!” said Jessie, half sobbing 
in her delight, for it had not been quite easy 
to give up the new bonnet. 

‘*So am I,” respgnded Silas, sympathizirg- 
ly. ‘*Suppose I help: you carry all these fix- 
ings up to your own room, and you just rig 
yourself up, and come down to supper before 
the folks know anything about it.” 

« Jessie readily agreed, and piled dress after 
dress upon Silas’s outstretched arms. 

‘*T can carry the rest myself,” she said, and 
stooped to see if all had been taken from the 
box. 

Ah, no! Beneath a paper lay her uncle’s gift ; 
duplicates of two or three choice engravings 
which Jessie had especially admired in his li- 
brary. 

‘‘ Framed and all, Silas! Just look!” cried - 
Jessie. ‘‘ Won’t they just finish the parlor?” 
And she actually danced with delight. 

‘* Why, bless her heart, she thinks more of 
them icturs, than of all these things for her- 
self!” exclaimed Silas. ‘‘ And she’s the pret- 
tiest pictur of all, and deserves the best frame ;” 
saying which, he added the pictures to his 
load, and marched up stairs. 

Very pretty looked Jessie in her gay Stuart 





plaid, as she descended to the kitchen upon 
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her aunt’s summons to tea, and very much 
amazed looked her father and aunt. 

‘‘Why, bless my soul!” exclaimed her fa- 
ther, ‘‘did you make that out of a barrel or a 
hogshead ?” 

Jessie explained. 

‘‘T am glad enough, dear,” said her aunt. 
‘‘T have felt so bad ever since you spent the 
money for your bonnet.” 

More explanations followed this, as Mr. Wil- 
lard did not understand the remark. He made 
few comments, but was unusually tender in his 
manner to Jessie all:-the evening, and evidently 
held to his opinion that she was a smart, sen- 
sible girl. 

Next day came Tom, his friends, and their 
sisters, Rose and Violet Halsted, and Minnie 
Thaxter. No city airs shocked Mr. Willard, 
or disconcerted his daughter. Bright, fun- 
loving girls, all bound for a good time, and 
ready to make the best of everything. 

Jessie soon saw that Tom evinced an espe- 
cial fondness for the society of Rose Halsted, 
and perhaps it would have required no un- 
usual amount of penetration for Rose to have 
made the same discovery in respect to her 
brother and Jessie. The other couples seemed 
quite content with their lot, and the amount 
of fun crowded into those days must be im- 
agined. Sleighing, skating, coasting, dances 
in the evening! All the winter sports that 
could be devised. Wonderful to relate, the 
old farmer seemed to enjoy it all as heartily 
as any of them, and repeatedly urged his 
guests to a longer stay. 

Christmas had passed, and New Year’s, and 
at last the day for the oft-deferred departure 
was fixed. The previous evening Tom prd- 
posed a ‘‘ candy scrape,” and the kettle of mo- 
lasses being duly arranged .on the fire, they 
beguiled the time while waiting for it to be 
ready for pulling, by telling merry stories of 
college and school life. 

At last Tom, who had looked unusually 
thoughtful for a few minutes, broke out with, 
‘Tell your story, Jessie! Tell us how you 
made a real home out of this forlorn. old 
place! ” 

Jessie flashed one mingled look of amaze- 
ment and reproach at him; and jumping up 
hastily, with some unintelligible speech about 
getting the pans ready to cool the candy, she 
abruptly left the room; but the. door once 
shut the pans were forgotten, and she burst 
into sdbs of joy and sadness. 

‘*Had she really made a home for Tom!” 

And she had thought he scarcely noticed all 
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her arrangements ; for beyond a careless ‘* This 
is comfortable,” as he glanced round the par- 
lor, and a look of'surprise at the tea equipage, 
and her own tasteful toilet, he had made no 
sign of approval. 

And her father, too, had really seemed to 
enjoy the alteration! All this was joy. But 
how could Tom say that before them all! How 
should she ever face them again! and she 
buried her face in her hands for very shame! 

Perhaps her confusion would not have been 
lessened had she known that as the door closed 
after her, her father, who had apparently been 
dozing peacefully in his chair, sprang up, ex- 
claiming, — 

‘*T'll tell you that story, and you shall all see 
what a girl my Jessie is!” And tell it he did, 
till, what with his comments, and self-re- 
proaches, and aunt Patty’s additions, Jessie 
was made out a veritable little heroine. 

Amid the hearty praises that burst forth 
from all the group, Dick Halsted quitted the 
apartment, and quietly entering the sitting- 
room, found Jessie sitting on the lounge, with 
her face still buried in her hands. She did not 
heed his approach till he knelt beside her, and 
whispered fondly, — 

‘*We have heard the whole story, dearest 
Jessie, and I am come to ask you to help me 
furnish my house.” 

She stole one glance at him. There was no 
mistaking the meaning of the loving look he 
bent upon her. 

‘¢Q, how could aunt Patty tell you? It was 
nothing, and — ” 
~ “Tt was not aunt Patty, it was your father, 
Jessie; and I am sure we all thanked him 
for it. But I want an answer to my ques- 
tion, — Will you help me furnish my house? 
and then, “he added lower, ‘‘be my little 
housekeeper, my own darling wife?” + 

For all answer, Jessie nestled into his arms 
as if she had found her resting-place. Pres- 
ently, however, she looked up. 

‘“*But I can’t, Richard. I promised father I 
would keep school long enough to earn as 
much as my education cost.” 

‘“Yes, Jessie, so he told me. I hada long 
conversation with him this morning, and he 
not only agreed that it was quite unnecessary 
that you should teach, but proposed that, as a 
physician is- needed here, that when I gradu- 
ate in the spring we should be. married, and 
settle down here with him, which would save 
you the trouble of making any more furni- 
ture,” he added, laughingly, and apparently 
well satisfied with Jessie’s silent assent. 
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THE OANARY'S ESOAPE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


UR canary, on a day, 
Thought that he would fly away, 

Fly away in regions far, 
Gay and golden like a star. 
‘* For,” said he *‘ the other birds 
Oft have spoken winsome words, 
Saying, ‘It’s so fresh and fair, 
Sailing in the summer air, 
Building in the bowery trees, 
Breasting every balmy breeze, 
Singing when and where you will, 
In the fields and woods so still!’ 
It is true, and I will go, 
Whether Willie wish or no; 
I shall start whene’er I can; 
This is my decided plan!” 
So, when Willie came to him, 
Carefully his cage to trim, 
He began to flit about, 
Half in earnest, half in doubt, 
Till he saw the door was wide, 
Made a dash, and was outside. 
There he flew on fence and tree, 
Feeling glad that he was free; 
But the puss went after him, 
And his head began to swim; 
Rover, too, did run and bark, 
And the day grew dim and dark. 
Once again in field he flew, 
Wet as wet with morning dew, 
Tired out and fit to die; 
He no longer wished to fly, 
But desired his olden cage, 
Learning wisdom like a sage, 
When the wires from Nellie’s hand, 
Came to save, like fairy wand; 
And he felt right pleased again, 
Glad as sunshine after rain; 
In his cage he sang his best, 
Thankful for its peace and rest. 


Many a boy has been like this, 
Changing known for fancied bliss, 
Wished himself away from home, 
Where, ungoverned, he might roam; 
Thought that all outside were blest, 
Like the swallows from their nest; ~ 
Thought that he away would run, 
And rejoice in freedom won. 

But, like birdie, he will find, 

All the world is far from kind, 

And that home, though like a cage, 
Still is best till he’s of age; 

And that, were he wise in time, 
Home is heayen’s happiest clime. 
Our canary, on a day, 

Taught me this in his sweet way. 
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A STRUGGLE WITH A BEAR. 
BY H. M. TOD (SOLOMON SLOPER). 


se AY, Charlie, what d’ye think? A bear 

killed four of our sheep last night! Fa- 
ther says he thinks he’s got aden in that gulch 
back of our house... So him and me’s goin’ up 
there to-morrow, and try to git a shot at him. 
Don’t you want to go “long?” 

This was addressed to Charlie Moore by his 
friend, Bill Cowen, as they stood at Mr. 
Moore’s gate. Both boys had been reared in 
the mountains, and were good shots with a 
rifle. 

“Of course I'll go,” said Charlie; ‘ that is, 
if mother’ll let me.” 

“Well, if she'll let you go, come ’round 
to our house *bout six o’clock to-morrow 
mornin’.” j 

Charlie readily obtained his mother’s per- 
mission, and was up the next morning before 
daybreak, ready to start, so that he might reach 
Mr. Cowen’s at the appointed hour. Mr. 
Cowen and Bill were just coming out of the 
house with their rifles when Charlie arrived 
in sight. He hurried forward to meet them, 
and together they went to the sheepfold, where 
the tracks of the bear were yet distinctly visi- 
ble upon the soft ground. Following these 
tracks*for a long distance, they suddenly camé 
to a large opening in the side of the mountain, 
partially concealed by vines. The tracks 
clearly indicated that the bear had entered. 

‘* Boys,” said Mr. Cowen, ‘ post yersélves 
here, and I'll go in and try to stir him up.” 

The boys placed themselves, with rifles at 
full cock, behind a large pile of rocks, and 
awaited the issue in awful suspense. They 
had not waited long ere the sound of a shot 
was heard issuing from the cave; and the next 
moment Mr. Cowen rushed out, closely pur- 
sued by the bear. : 

Almost simultaneously the reports of the 
boys’ rifles rang out upon the air. The bear, 
however, did not falter; and before the boys 
could reload, he was upon Mr. Cowen. The 
latter drew his knife, and together he and the 
bear rolled upon the ground. So intermingled 
was bear and man that the boys were afraid to 
use their knives, for fear of striking the man. 
Mr. Cowen succeeded at length in grasping 
the bear by the throat, and struck him blow 
after blow with his knife. The bear’s struggles 
soon ceased, and he lay quite dead. , 

Mr. Cowen’s breast and shoulders were ter- 





ribly lacerated, and he was'so weak from loss 
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of blood that the boys were obliged to con- 
struct a litter to convey him home. His 
wounds were not dangerous, and he soon re- 
covered. The bear was.a very large one of the 
species, weighing over nine hundered and fifty 
pounds. 





THE LEGEND OF THE WHITE LILY. 
BY HAZEL. 


a Ra king came from his palace hall with 
slow and stately stride, 

And called for his only daughter, his stern 
heart’s joy and pride. 

She came from among the flowers, herself the 
fairest one, ‘ 

Though all were tinted with loveliest hues, 
and kissed by the dew of the morn. 

Her soft eyes beamed with smiles, her brow 
wore a thoughtful look ; 

And sunny hair rippled o’er shoulders white, 
like waves o’er the sands of a brook. 

Her arms were like purest snow-wreaths, her 
form of willowy grace, 

And the light of an angel’s beauty shone in 
her happy face. 

Clad in costliest silken raiment, with a garland 
on her hair, 

Ah, truly, lovely Lilla was the fairest of the fair, 

As she stood before her father in the royal 
palace hall, 

And listened for the words that from his lips 
should fall. 


The proud king paused a moment, then took 
his daughter by the hand, 

And led her to the open window, whence, 
spread out on either hand, 

They could see a smiling garden, With its 
wealth of blossoming flowers, 

And hear the birds low carolling among the 
leafy bowers. | 

Then he spoke. ‘This early morning came 
to my palace gate 

Who but brave Prince Lionheart, the tried, and 
true, and great; 

He came to crave a boon of me, the haughty 
king; : 

None other than that he my daughter's hand 
might win. 

And I did not say him nay. So now, my Lilla 
dear, 

Thou may’st go thy way with a happy heart, 
for thy wedding-day is near.” 

‘*O, father,” plead the maiden, ‘‘ grant me a 
better fate ; 

For I know that old Prince Lionheart, though 
brave he be, and great, 
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Is but a cruel tyrant, with selfish, evil heart. 

Go,"“ell the prince that 7 say him nay; and 
bid him hence depart.” 

‘* Ah, child, this is but folly. Carest not what 
thou may’st say? 

Thou hast no time for haughty words; for, on 
this very day, 

Ere yonder glowing sun sets in the golden 
western sky, 

Thou’lt wed the one of my choice. 
— for the hour draws nigh, — 

Go, don the bridal robe and veil thy maids 
have prepared for thee, 

And come to me when the last sun-rays gild 
the leaves of yon stately tree.” 


And now, 


Thus spake the stern old king; and, in a mo- 
ment more, 

The daughter’s form had slowly passed from 
out the archéd door. 

She went to her willing handmaids, who, with 
fingers deft and light, 

Arrayed the lovely form in the bridal robes of 
white ; 

Then, raising her snowy hand, gleaming with 
many a costly gem, 

In a quiet tone, ina low, low voice, she spake 
to them : 

‘¢ When the latest sun-rays gild the leaves of 
yonder stately tree, 

Beneath its shadow I shall be; and there you 
may seek for me,” 

Then passed away from their sight; and, with 
noiseless, gentle tread, 

Along the blooming garden paths to the olden 
tree she sped, 

Then paused; and then a plaintive sound and 
low 

Stole out on the soft summer breeze, a sound 
of deepest woe. 

‘<Q, fairies, kindest fairies, who e’er have cared 
for me, 

I, Lilla, the king’s only daughter, beseech you 
tu list to me: 

Save me from this unhappy fate. Dear fairies, 
let me die; 

Bear my life away ere yonder sun sets in the 
western sky.” 


At sunset, when the last bright rays shone on 
the olden tree, 

Came the maidens; but no Lilla fair, no sweet 
bride did they see; 

But, beneath the old tree’s shadow, gleaming 
in the latest sun-rays’ light, 

Was a fair and slender lily, robed in’ purest 
bridal white. 
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BY H. ELLIOTT MCBRIDE. 





CHARACTERS. — Mrs. RayMonpn, a Shoddy 
Aristocrat. ELLEN RayMOND, ALICE Ray- 
MOND, Daughters of Mrs. RAYMOND. MIss 
HANNAH RAYMOND, an Old Maid fromCrab 
Apple Hollow. JosHua SPEWKINS, Nephew 
of Miss HANNAH RAYMOND. AUGUSTUS 
RINDVILLE, ADOLPHUS VILLAKINS, Fortune 
Hunters. 


Scene. — A Room in Mr. Raymonn’s House. 
Mrs. RayMonpD and ALICE discovered. 


Mrs. Raymond. Your father has gone up 
with wonderful ferocity ; and, I suppose, with- 
outany attempt at inflatuation, he is one of the 
wealthiest men in the city. He has good busi- 
ness jollifications, and it seems that he can 
make money without any preliminary effort. 
You may well be proud of your father. And 
I am greatly rejoiced that we left Crab Apple 
Hollow and came here. We are now bongton- 
gical people, and are looked up to by all; while, 
if we had remained in Crab Apple Hollow, we 
would have amounted to nothin’, we would 
have been mere syphons. And you and your 
father should thank me for this change, for I 
nurged him to come, and I insistulated and 
nurged, until your father was compelled to give 
up and come. ' 

Enter ELLEN. 


Ellen. Ma, here is a letter for you. 

Mrs. Raymond. A letter for me? (Takes 
letter.) O, it is from some of the boobies out 
at Crab Apple Hollow. (Ofens and reads.) 


‘* Me and my nephew, Joshua Spewkins, will 
visit you next Tuesday. _We hain’t seed you 
since you got to be rich folks, and I kalkilate 
we will be mighty glad to see each other. 

‘* Yours affectionately, 
‘* HANNAH RAYMOND.” 


This is most diabolical. What will we do 


with these two country greenhorns? 
Alice. 


Shut the door, and keep them out. 





Ellen. That’s what I say. 

Mrs. Raymond. But your father would be 
very much mad, and he would even tear around, 
if he should find out that we had locked the 
door on them. This won't do. 

Ellen. Well, I'm sure we can’f have them 
here. What would Adolphus say? 

Alice. And what would Augustus say? He 
would turn away from me instantly if he knew 
we had such relations. . O, it will be dreadful 
for them to come here! 

Ellen. Adolphus has always’ moved in the 
highest circles, and he would be shocked and 
horrified. 

Mrs. Raymond. Well, I don’t know what 
we can do. I suppose we will have to let them 
rush in upon us. They may be more genteel 
than we suppose. 

Alice. Humph! Gentility in Crab Apple 
Hollow! The idea is preposterous! 

Ellen. Yes, the height of absurdity. 

Mrs. Raymoud. We will endeavor to have 
them out of the way when your gentlemen 
friends come, and all will be well. Ellen, have 
you yet answered Adolphus Villakins’s prepo- 
sition of matrimony? ‘ 

Ellen. Ma, you mean proposition, not prep- 
osition. You make such ridiculous mistakes 
that I am compelled to blush painfully. Don’t 
talk so much when we have company, and you 
will not make yourself so absurd. 

Alice. Yes, ma; you are an absurd talker. 
Will you never learn to talk properly? 

Mrs. Raymond. Well, I'm endeavorin’ to 
talk in such a way as to keep up with the cir- 
culars in which we move. 

Ellen. You'd better abandon your aristo- 
cratic talking, and spare our mortification. 


Enter Miss RAYMOND and JOSHUA. 


Mrs. Raymond. (Gotng to him, and taking 
his hand.) How do you do? Let me see: I 
believe your name is Joshua. , 

Foshua. Wal, yes; that is my name; but 
deown tew hum they jest call me Josh, fur 
short. Heow hev yeou been, anyheow? 

Mrs. Raymond. O,1 have been enjoying 
the blessing of incorruptible health. 
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Foskua. Wal, I’m mighty glad you hev, fur 
yeou seem tew be the only one of this here 
family as is civilized. Them two gals air 
cousins of mine, and I thought they’d run 
right up tew me, and gin me a buss, as soon 
as I come in. That’s the way it is deown tew 
uncle Tobias Smallcorn’s, when I go deown 
there. The gals rush right up tew me, and 
seem tew be tickled most tew death because I 
hev come. 

Ellen. (Sneeringly.) There’sa difference 
between the Smallcorns and the Raymonds. 
The Smallcorns are probably high-toned peo- 
ple, and appreciate refinement and culture. 

SFoshua. Wal, yes; they hev some man- 
ners, anyheow. Why don’t yeou ax a feller 
tew sit deown? Them’s amazin nice cheers 
yeou hev got. (Sits down on a hatr-cloth 
chair.) Why, it sorter hoists yeou up agin, 
when yeou sit deown onto one of ’em. This 
isa mighty grand house. Sofys, and big cheers, 
and a pianny, and books, and there seems tew 
be no eend to the picters. My! but uncle 
George must be arich man! But, I say, aunt 
Hannah, I reckon we’d better be a goin’ agin. 
These people hev sorter turned the cold shoul- 
der tew us; and I reckon we'd feel more com- 
fortable if we’d go tew a tavern. 

Miss Raymond. Wal, Iain’tagoin’. Humph! 
I wouldn’t think of sichathing. Manya time 
I hev assisted George. Why, when he was 
peddlin’ calves, and butter, and eggs, I used 
tew fix up his load, and git up afore daylight 
and git his breakfast fur him; and I kalkilate 
I ain’t agoin’ tew git skeered jest because these 
gals has got a leetle cranky. I’m a goin’ tew 
see George afore I go; and I heva notion he’ll 
straighten up matters a leetle areound this 
house. George used tew be purty stern and 
unflinchin’ in doin’ his duty; and I s’pect he’s 
that way yet, if his gittin’ rich hasn’t sp’iled 
him. 

Mrs. Raymond. O, Mr. Raymond will treat 
you well, and so will I. You mustn’t think 
nothing of Alice’s talk. Let it pass into un- 
mitigated silence and restful oblivion. She 
isn’t quite well, and your coming into our se- 
questrian. abode has made her inflammably 
nervous. 

Miss Raymond. Law sakes! is that it? 
Wal, I kin tell yeou somethin’ that will cure 
that. Drink plenty of yarb tea jest afore goin’ 
tew bed. Amanda Higgins, she was dreadful 
harvis, and she tuck tew drinkin’ yarb tea, and 
she tuck it mighty hot, and jest afore she put 
on her nightcap tew go tew bed; and it warn’t 
long till she was as well as anybody. 

Mrs. Raymond. (Astde to Alice.) Now I 
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have got matters adjusticated. Don't say noth- 
in’ more to make trouble, or I’ll state the case 
to your father, and then he’ll chastise you. 

Foskua. Wal, aunt Hannah, if yeou ain’t 
agoin’, Jam. I don’t stay in nobody’s house 
when they act the wet dog this way. 

Mrs. Raymond. O, Mr. Spewkins, you 
must not go. You are mistaken in supposing 
that your company is unsurmountable. 

Foshua. Wal, I kalkilate I know a thing or 
two. Good by, aunt Hannah. [I'll call fur 
yeou whenever yeou feel like goin’. I s’pose 
yeou’ll stay a week. 

Miss Raymond. Yes, I'll stay a week any- 
heow; but I kalkilate George won’t let me off 
under two weeks. . 

Ellen. (Aside.) Gracious! 

Alice. (Astde.) O, dear! 

Foshua. Good by, gals. Get yeour dad 
tew send yeou eout tew Crab Apple Holler tew 
larn some manners. [Exit Josnua. 

Alice. (Aside to ELLEN.) One of the boo- 
bies gone. 

Ellen. (Aside to Avice.) I could tear that 
old thing’s head off. Just think of her staying 
here a week! And it would be just like her 
to insist on staying longer. Ido wish pa could 
be more high-toned and cultured. 

Miss Raymond. Wal, gals, heow hey yeou 
been gitting along? Tell us abeout yeour 
beaux. Sich things.air allers interestin’ to me. 


Enter Josuva, followed by Aucustus RIND- 
VILLE and ADOLPHUS VILLAKINS. 


Foskua. Lookeé here, gals; here’s a couple 
of fellers as wants tew see yeou. I reckon 
they air yeour beaux. (ADOLPHUS and Au- 
GusTuS bow.) 

Ellen. (Asitde.) Goodness gracious! 

Alice. (Aside.) O, dear! this is dreadful! 

Foskua. Why, yeou don’t seem tew be much 
tickled abeout it Neow, when I go tew see 
Jerusha Ann Stiggins, she nigh abeout allers 
runs up tew me, and puts up her mouth tew 
gita buss. ButI reckon there’s some differ- 
ence between sparkin’ in the city and sparkin’ 
in the country. - 

Ellen. (Aside to Avice.) What will we 
do, anyhow? 

Alice. (Aside to Etten.) O, I’m sure I 
don’t know. _ It is terrible. 

Miss Raymond. Young men, take cheers, 
and squat deown. These gals air sorter flus- 
tificated, and don’t seem tew know what they 
air doin’. Deown where I live, we don’t think 
it is good manners tew keep a feller standin’ 
long. I reckon yeou didn’t expect tew see me 
here. I’m an aunt of these gals, and I hev 
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come tew the city tewstay a spell. Myname’s 
Hannah Raymond, and I live deown tew Crab 
Apple Holler. Ever been there? 

Adolphus. Nevaw. r 

Miss Raymond. Why, you say that word 
sorter strange! Yeou, bean’t a furriner — be 
yeou? 

Adolphus. Nevaw. 

Miss Raymond. There it is ag’in. Why, 
yeou must be a furriner, fur I never knowed 
anybody else tew talk that way. 

Augustus. (Aside.) This is a boaw! 

Alice. (Desperately.) Gentlemen, be seat- 
ed. (ApoLpHus and AuGustTuS seat them- 
selves.) Weare allinaflurry. These people 
pretend to be relatives, and have come in to 
stay a while. Of course it has thrown us into 
confusion. 

Augustus. 1 suppose we should apologize 
for intwuding; but theaw has been a ball got- 
ten up in haste, and we wished to appwise you 
of the fact. 


Foshua. Just as I was agoin’ eout, these 
fellers were on the door-step, abeout gittin’ 


ready tew pull at that air knob which rings the 
bell, and so I brought’em rightin. They seem 
tew be right piert fellers. 

Miss Raymond. 1 s’pose yeou air these gals’ 
beaux. 

Adolphus. Yes, we have that honaw. 

Augustus. (Aside.) Whata boaw! 

Miss Raymond. And which is the one yeou 
are arter? 

Adolphus. Miss Ellen is the one who we- 
ceives my attentions. (Aside.) I suppose I'd 
better keep on the right side of the old fool. 
She may have money, and Ellen may be a fa- 
vorite. 

Miss Raymond. Ah! yes. I ixpect they 
air nice enough gals; but they air awful narvis. 
Alice tuck a narvis spell jest arfer we come in, 
but I s’pose it was because she was lookin’ fur 
her beau. (Zo AvucGustus.) I s’pose yeou 
hain’t sparked her very long. 

Augustus. Madam, I wish to hold no con- 
vewsation with you. 

Miss Raymond. Yeou don’t! Wal, neow, 
that ain’t like me, fur I’m willin’ tew talk tew 
a’most anybody. Heow did yeou come tew 
git acquainted with Alice? 

Augustus. Madam, have I not alweady said 
that I will hold no convewsation with you? 

Miss Raymond. Wal, yeou needn’t git 
cranky abeout it. (Zo ALICE and ELLEN.) 
But, gals, ain’t yeou goin’ tew ax me tew take 
off my things? I hev been here a consid’able 
spell, and yeou hevn’t said nothin’ abeout it. 
Neow, when I go tew anybody's house deown 
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tew Crab Apple Holler, the gals fly at me as 
soon as I come in, and ax me tew take off my 
bunnit, and then they set a cheer fur me, and 
put away my things, and git tew talkin’ abeout 
the weather and the crops. But, then, there’s 
sich a difference between the country and the 
city! and what’s customary in ohne isn’t cus- 
tomary in tother. (Taking of her bonnet.) 
But Ikin make myself tew hum, as I am in 
my brother George’s house. And there ain’t 
no use in feelin’ bashful, anyheow. 

‘Mrs. Raymond. (Taking her bonnet.) Ex- 
cuse my neglection of duty and reciprocity. 
Sit down, Miss Raymond, and make yourself 
comfortless. 

Miss Raymond. (Seating herself.) Josh, 
hadn’t yeou better squat deown fur a spell? 

Foshua. Wal, I don’t keer if I dew. (S#zs 
down.) I want tew see heow these ’ere fellers 
dew their sparkin’; and mebbe I'll larn some- 
thin’. 

Augustus. (Aside.) These .unmannerly 
people should be turned out of doors. 

Alice. (Aside to Mrs. RayMonp.) How 
long will-we be compelled to endure this? 

Eillen.. (Aside to Mrs. RAYMOND.) Ma, 
why don’t you tell them to go? 

Mrs. Raymond. O, don’t say nothin’ ejacu- 
latory, or your father will transform himself 
into a terrible passion. 

Augustus. I suppose we had bettaw wetire. 

Miss Raymond. O, yeou needn’t be ina 
hurry. Stay a spell, and let us hey atalk. I 
hevn’t had a talk with a highfaluter fur a con- 
sid’able spell; and if yeou air goin’ tew be a 
relation of mine, yeou needn’t be so crankish. 
I want tew tell yeou abeout the store that was 
robbed out on the Franklin road. 

Augustus. (Aside.) Gwacious! 
if Iam suspected! 

Miss Raymond. And the feller got a heap 
of money; but the officers are arter him, and 
I kalkilate he’ll be nabbed. 

Augustus. (Aside.) Jupiter! 
better go. } 

Miss Raymond. —Neow, I wan’t to tell yeou 
abeout Mose Wiggleton. 

Augustus. (Aside.) No, she doesn’t sus- 
pect me. She’s only trying to talk about 
something. I feel relieved. 

Miss Raymond. Mose was'a young chap, , 
abeout as old as yeou, I s‘pose. Heow old air 
yeou, anyheow? 

Augusti#s. Don’t, speak to me, you old we 
wobate. 

Miss Raymond. Wal, neow, don’t get ob- 
stepervious. -I wouldn’t. hev supposed that 
yeou would hev been ashamed of yeour age 


I wondaw 


I guess I’d 
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But I’ll go on and tell you abeout Mose Wiggle- 
ton. Mose was a purty clever feller, and he 
had a gal deown tew Turkey Run by the name 
of Susannah Slocum. 


"Enter Mr. RAYMOND with his hat in hand and 
a wild look on his face. 


Mr. Raymond (Striking an attitude). 

‘* Poor, naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads, and unfed 
sides, ‘ : 

Your loop’d and window’d ragzgedness, defend 
you 

From seasons such as these?” 

Mrs. Raymond. (Running to him.) My poor 
husband, what under the panoply of heaving 
is the matter? You look very much rejected. 

Soshua. What upon airth’s broke loose? 

Miss Raymond. O, George, you air a cut- 
tin’ capers ag’in, jest like yeou used tew dew 
when yeou was a buyin’ calves. 

Mr. Raymond. ( Continuing.) 

forever, 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue! O, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill 
trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war! 
AndO, you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamorous counter- 
feit, 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 

Yes, sir, my occupation’s gone. I’m broke, 
bursted, smashed, curflummuxed. Yes, cur- 
flummuxed is the word — not a very smooth 
word, perhaps, but it’s the word on this occa- 
sion. It is an expressive word, and it clearly 
expresses my condition on this occasion. Yes, 
sir, money all swept away, and we've, gone to 
smash and ruin. 

Augustus. Weally, is this so? 

Adolphus. How vewy distwessing 

Alice. O, pa, you do not mean it? 

Zillen. It can’t be possible. 

Mrs. Raymond. Uusband, what means this 

. distressing conduct? 

Miss Raymond. George, yeou air jest actin’ 
up because I've come. I’ve heerd yeou speak- 
in’ many atime. When you was peddlin’ calves 
yeou used tew git up afore daylight and speak 
speeches. Come, neow, no foolin’, but walk 
up here and shake hands with me. Here’s 
Josh Spewkins, too; don’t yeou know him? 


“O now,, 
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Mr. Raymond. (Reciting.) ‘‘ Our revels 
now are ended: These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leaves nota rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears. A crash has come—an awful 
crash. For some time past I have feared the 
storm would overtake us. I hoped it would 
pass by, but it didn’t — no, itdidn’t. Storms 
do not often pass by. This one did not pass 
by — no, it was a square hit, and all our money 
is gone. For myself, I could endure it. I 
could again peddle calves and butter and soap 
and eggs, but my poor wife and my poor 
daughters, they cannot peddle calves. O, what 
shall be done? But why lament? It is better 
to laugh than to cry! it is better to sing than 
to groan. I guess I'll sing some and I'll feel 
better. I haven’t sung any fora long time, 
but this occasion demands a song. (Sizgs.) 

“ So let the wide world wag as it will, 
I'll be gay and happy still; 
Gay and happy, 
Gay and happy, 
I'll be gay and happy still.” 

Yes, wife and daughters, let us be gay and 
happy still. What’s the use in getting down 
in the mouth about anything? If we have to 
peddle calves again, let us peddle with a light 
heart and a cheerful countenance. I can be 
gay and happy still. See, wife and daughters, 
I can dance as well as sing. (Dances.) Wife 
and daughters, let us go through this world 
with smiling faces. Isn’t it better to smile 
than to look cross? Of course itis. Now I'll 
sing some more; I'll let the world see that I 
can brave the storm and outride the tempest. 
( Sings.) 

‘* So let the wide world wag as it will,’ 
T’ll be gay and happy still; 
Gay and happy, 
Gay and happy, 
I'll be gay and happy still.” : 

Foshua. (Going to MR RaymMonp.) Look- 
ee here, uncle George, yeou air actin’ like a 
crazy tick. If yeou air goin’ tew peddle calves 
agin, you needn’t git so overjoyed abeout it. 
Peddlin’ calves needn’t raise your spirits so 
tremenjusly. Don’t yeou know me? I’m 


Joshua Spewkins, from Crab Apple Holler. 
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Mr. Raymond. Joshua Spewkins, from 
Crab Apple Hollow! Yes, I know you; give 
me your hand. (They shake hands.) I'm de- 
lighted to see you. But Mr. Joshua Spewkins, 
' from Crab Apple Hollow, you have come at 
the wrong time; you have come just as the 
storm has burst upon us. 

Foshua. O, I don’t keer fur that. But, I 
say, uncle George, yeou needn’t git troubled 
abeout these gals of yeourn. These here two 
piert fellers, ‘accordin’ tew appearances, air 
goin’ tew take them off yeour hands. 

Augustus. This isa distwessing case. Alice, 
will you considaw our engagement bwoken? 

Adolphus. And, Miss Ellen, considaw the 
ties that bound us as sevawed. 


Alice. (Weeping.) O, will you desert me 
in my trouble? 
Ellen. (Weeping.) Adolphus, are you go- 


ing to leave me? 

Adolphus. Well, weally — 

Augustus. "Tis distwessing, I know,. but — 

Foshua. (Stepping up to Adolphus and Au- 
gustus.) No, sir-ee. Yeou ain’t goin’ to slink 
out of no ingagements that way. What dew 
yeou call yeourselves? 

Mr. Raymond. Going to desert my daugh- 
ters, are you, just because the storm has come 
on? Haste! bring my revolver! I'll shoot 
them on the spot. 

Augustus. O, deaw, the man must be cwazy. 


Adolphus. The cwash has been too much 
for him. 
Ellen. (Continuing to weep, and going to 


Apotpuus.) O, Adolphus, it would kill me if 
you should go now. 

Alice. (Continuing to weep, and going to 
Aucustus.) O, Augustus, you will not break 
the engagement now? 

Augustus. Well, weally, you see circum- 
stances are such — : 


Adolphus. *Tis sad, I know, but I am com- 
pelled to go. 
Foshua. Wall, neow, Jerusha Ann Stig- 


gins would consider it right deown mean if 
he’d leave her in that way. 

Mr. Raymond. Leave! Who talks of feav- 
ing? Haste! bring my revolver and I’ll shoot 
them down in their tracks. If you can’t find 
the revolver, the old blunderbuss will do. 

Augustus. O, gwacious, I must go. 

[Zxit Aucustus, hastily. 

Adolphus. Weally, Iam afwaid of this man. 

[Z£xit ApoLpuus, hastily. 


Alice. (Weeping.) O, Iam deserted. 
Ellen. (Weeping.) He has gone and left 
me. O, dear! Iam alone. 


Mr. Raymond. Well, it is better to be alone 
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than in the company of such men. What do 
you think of them? They deserted you just 
as soon as.the storm came. Wipe your eyes 
and let us have no nonsense. You should be 
ashamed of yourselves to cry about such brain- 
less puppies. Let us have no more of it. -We 
leave this place; we are poor; and you will 
now have an opportunity to earn your bread 
by the sweat of the brow. 

Miss Raymond. George, Ive been sittin’ 
here and listenin’ tew the way yeou hev been 
goin’ on. FustI thought yeou wus jest actin’ 
up fur the purpose of scarin’ them. two dan- 
dies; but neowI begin tew think that yeou 
air railly in airnest. Neow, George, I want 
tew know; hev yeou railly and truly broke 
up? f 

Mr. Raymond. Hello, Hannah, are you 
here? . (Goes and shakes hands.) How do you 
do? You have come, too, just as the storm 
has burst upon us. I’m glad to see you. Yés, 
Hannah, the storm has come. , 

‘*T am as a weed, 
Flung from the rock, on ocean’s foam, to 
sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s 
breath prevail.” - ae 

Miss Raymond. George, let us héy.no more 
of yeour speakin’.. Answer me in plain 
words; are yeou broke? Hev yeoy lost all 
yeour money? -. 

Mr. Raymond. In plain words, J have. In 
plain words, I am broken; in plain words, I 
am bursted; in plain words, I am curflum- 
muxed. I wish it to be distinctly and explicit- 
ly understood that I haven’t a dollar in the 
world. This house is no longer mine. We 
are ruined. No, I take that back. We have 
lost our money, but we are not ruined. Some 
people would call it ruined, but I will not. 
While I have life and health, Ihave hope. I 
can commence again as I commenced before. 
I can peddle calves and soap and lard and but- 
ter, as I did when I lived in Crab Apple Hol- 
low. And I believe it is well that wé have lost 
our money. My wife and daughters have be- 
come purse-proud and aristocratic. They had 
joined the high sailing and highfalutin set. 
O, what a gloricus tumble this will be for 
them! They can no longer associate with 
these brainless butterflies, the Wellingtons, 
the Arlingtons, and the Fitz Boodles. 0, it 
will. be good for them to step down. | It will 
show them that riches have wings; it will 
show them that they can employ their time 
more usefully than in. going to balls and the 
opera, and in dressing in frills and .gewgaws 
and furbelows. I tell you, sister Hannah and 
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Joshua Spewkins, we should live for some- 
thing; we should have some purpose in view; 
we should strive to grow wiser and better; 
we should aim at a noble mark. 

Foshua. That’s so, by jingo. 

Miss Raymond. George, I’m raal deown 
glad that yeou ain’t tuck deown by gittin’ 
broke up. Don’t let it distress yeou, fur Josh 
and me kin help — 

Mr. Raymond. Let it distress me? Never! 
I’m made of better metal than that. See, sis- 
ter Hannah, I can dance and sing, and the 
red flag will wave over my house to-morrow. 
(Stzgs.) ‘* So let the wide world wagas it will, 

I'll be gay and happy still; 
Gay and happy, 
Gay and happy, 

Pll be gay and happy still.” 

Mrs. Raymond. Be calm, George; I can 
step down with you. I am ready to take my 
place at your side whether in prosperity or 
adversity. I know we have been leading use- 
less lives. But I am ready to do better, and I 
am ready to descend with you to our former 
humble station, and endeavor to do my duty 
faithfully. 

Mr. Raymond. Noble woman! I did not 
_ expect this, and I am happier now than I was 

before the storm came on. Emily Jane, you 

are an excellent woman. (Commences to de- 
claim.) Fellow citizens, if the sun in yonder 
heavens, the source of light and heat, should 
get knocked out of its place — if something 
should happen to the machinery which whirls 
the sun along upon its daily course — yes, fel- 
low-citizens, if this should be the case, I would 
still admire a noble woman. Emily Jane has 
proved herself to be a noble woman, and I am 

a happy man. (Dances.) Tol de lol de dol 

de da. Tol de rol de di do. 

Foshua. Uncle George, yeou’ve been cut- 
tin’ up abeout long endugh. ’Spose yeou 
listen tew me a spell. I hev a heap of money, 
and I kin set yeou up intew business ag’in. 

Mr. Raymond, You have money? Where 
did you get it? 

Soshua. Made it in var’us ways, jest as 
yeou made yeour’n. Aunt Hannah has money 
too. 

Miss Raymond. Yes, George, we kin set 
yeou on yeour feet ag’in. 

Mr. Raymond. I won't touch your money. 
I won’t have a cent of it. I'll make my own 
money. I'll rise on my own money or I'll 
stay down. Don’t say money to me. I might 
lose it. I'll not touch a cent of it. 

Mrs. Raymond. Sister Hannah, I am sorry 
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that you have been treated as you have since 


you camein. You see now that the vainglory 
has been taken out of us. 

Miss Raymond. It’s all right. I know when 
some people git money they git puffed 
up abeout it; but Josh and me ain’t much 
puffed up. 

Alice. (Aside to ELLEN.) No, I think not. 
If they had worn better clothes we would not 
have talked tothem so. But, Ellen, let us ask 
their pardon. . Father is determined to peddle 
calves again, and we may as well step down 
gracefully. (ELLEN avd ALICE turn to JOSHUA * 
and Miss RaymMonp.) ‘Aunt Hannah and 
cousin Joshua, we are very sorry that we have 
treated you so rudely, and we most humbly 
beg your pardon for doing so. Can you for- 
give us? ; 


Foshua. Sartinly, sartinly. Neow that 


-yeou hev come deown from yeour high hoss, 


yeou air nice smart gals, and I’m rail deown 
proud of you. 

Miss Raymond. I forgive yeou too, of course 
I dew. I can’t blame yeou much fur actin’ so, 
fur we didn’t put on our best clothes when-we 
come here. It's all right, gals: and as long 
as yeou air as nice and perlite as yeou air neow, 
yeour aunt Hannah will be one of yeour best 
friends. 

Mr. Raymond. Now, I'ma poor man, but 
Iam happy. . I have found that my wife and 


‘daughters are sensible women, and that they 


can descend with me to a humble: station, 
and assist me toagain work my way up. (Com- 
mencing to declaim.) ForI believe, fellow- 
citizens, that a man can become nobler and 
greater and stronger and — 

Foshua. (Taking him by the arm.) Hold 


_on, uncle George ; I get the last speech. 


Miss Raymond. Ladies and gentlemen, it 
is an old saying — 

Foshua. (Taking Miss RaymMonp by the 
arm.) Hold on, aunt Hannah. Don’t yeou 
understand heow this should end? 

(Mr. RaymMonp avd Miss RAYMOND speak 
together.) 

Mr. Raymond. Fellow citizens — 

Miss Raymond. Ladies and gentlemen — 

Foshua. (Trying to prevent them from 
speaking.) Hold on, uncle George; hold on, 
aunt Hannah. I get the last speech. 

Mr. Raymond. Fellow-citizens — 

Miss Raymond. Ladies and gentlemen — 

Foshua. Boys and gals — 

Mr. Raymond, Miss Raymond, and Foshk 





(Speaking together.) The storm is over. 
. Curtain. 

















STREET 


STREET ARABS, 
BOOTBLACKS AND NEWSBOYS. 





BY PAUL WARD. 





‘ro boys who earn their living in cities 
by selling papers and blacking boots do 
not have a very easy or pleasant time; but 
they seem to try to get as much enjoyment out 
of the business as possible, and become very 
bright and sharp in their intercourse with their 
customers and with each other. 

This is the common catch-all with most of 
the poorer boys who are obliged to do some- 
thing for a living, and at one time became so 
great a nuisance in Boston that the authori- 
ties were obliged to contrive some means to 
reduce the number, and bring order out of ap- 
parent chaos; so the city government took 
the matter in charge, and reduced the business 
to a system. 

They found too many of the boys growing 
up in ignorance, —and if there is anything 
more objectionable to a native of New Eng- 
land than ignorance, the people have not yet 
discovered it, — and they‘decided that the boy 
who would shine as a bootblack, or shout as a 
newsboy, should be compelled, as one of his 
qualifications, to attend school. They estab- 
lished newsboys’ schools, having sessions of 
two hours a day, which the young craftsmen 
were compelled to attend; they also decided 
to limit the number; and the licenses now in 
force are about four hundred. They also fur- 
nished a numbered badge, which each boy 
must wear in sight while about his duties. For 
this badge the boy deposits one dollar, which 
is returned to him on the return of the badge, 
after deducting the amount necessary for re- 
pairs. 

There are only two schools now in the city 
exclusively for street Arabs, one of which is 
located in E Street Place, and the other in 
North Margin Street; and those who do not 
live within the districts embraced by these 
schools attend the city schools during their 
regular sessions. The teachers of the schools 
and the superintendent of the bureau all give 
good accounts of the intelligence and progress 
of these boys. A great desire to learn is man- 
ifested, and as much ambition to excel dis- 
played as by the average scholars in the public 
schools. Some of the boys have attended the 
High School, and some of them have gone 
through, while plying their vocation; and, 
when it is remembered that these boys are 


» generally the sons of dissipated -parents, to 
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whose support they contribute largely each 
week, and in some instances procure all the 
money on which the family subsists, we can 
commend them as examples of persistency 
and pluck worthy of imitation. 

The ages of the boys vary from ten to fifteen 
years, and their average earnings are four dol- 
lars per week. The newsboys are generally 
Irish, with a slight sprinkling of Americans, 
whileghe bootblacks are nearly alf Italians. — 
The boys come from the very dregs of society 
which congregate in the vicinity of the North 
End; but it is a difficult task to find in the city 
a group of brighter-eyed, sharper-witted, or 
more intelligent-looking boys than can be 
found around the delivery-room of any of our 
afternoon papers. 

Mr. Wright, who has charge of this dociatt 
ment of city government, gives excellent ac- 
counts of their life after they leave this business, 
and has followed their after-life with consid- 
erable care and interest. Very few of them turn 
out badly; some ‘of them marry, and become 
good husbands and fathers, and exemplary 
citizens. Many of them learn trades, which they 
take up as apprentices when fifteen or seven- 
teen years of age, and follow a life as far as 
possible the opposite of that led by their par- 
ents, Nearly all of them display a commenda- 
ble ambition to master their trade thoroughly, 
and are anxious to be respected and respectable 
citizens. The system of school attendance, 
and the other requirements with which the 
boys must comply, has worked a sal 'y 
change in the craft in Boston, and causes bet- 
ter and more intelligent boys to apply for per- 
mits, while the department protects them in 
the rights they have conferred upon them, and 
prevents undue crowding. } 

Time brings about many astonishing chan- 
ges, and who can tell but the boy who to-day 
shines our boots, or sélls us our evening paper, 
may to-morrow wield a power to which we, as 
good citizens, shall render obedi ? Itis only 
a few days since a marquis of Fethce was found 
among the bootblacks of Chicago; and it is 
not improbable that equally as powerful men, 
may arise from the ranks, and fill responsible 
positions. Andrew Johnson had fewer advan- 
tages for education than these street Arabs, 
and he filled the highest office in the nation’s 
gift; and many other similar cases might be 
cited. He who will, generally succeeds; and 
another president may some time fill the exec- 
utive chair who will take as much pride in say- 
ing that he was once a Boston newsboy, as did 
Mr. Johnson in referring to his early struggles 
asa tailor in Greenville. 
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I HAVE DRANK MY LAST GLAags. 





O, comrades, I thank you; not any for me: 
My last chain is riven; henceforward 
I’m free! 
I will go to my home and my children to-night 
With no fumes of liquor, their spirits to blight; 
And, with tears in my eyes, I will beg my poor 
wife 
To forgive me the wreck I have made of her life. 
Ihave never refused you before? Let that pass, 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 


Just look at me now, boys, in rags and disgrace, 

With my bleared, haggard eyes, and my red, 
bloated face ; 

Mark my faltering step and my weak palsied 
hand, 

And the mark on my brow that is worse than 
Cain’s brand; 

See my crownless old hat, and my elbows and 


knees, 
Alike warmed by the sun, or chilled by the 
. breeze. 


Why, even the children will hoot as I pass; 
But I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 


You would hardly believe, boys, to look at me 
now, 
That a mother’s soft hand was pressed on my 
brow, 
When she kissed me and blessed me, her dar- 
ling, her pride, 
Ere she laid déwn to rest by my dead father’s 
side; 
But, with love in her eyes, she looked up to 
the sky, 
Bidding me meet her ¢here, and whispered, 
‘* Good by.” 
And I'll do it, God helping! 
pass, 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 


Your smile I let 


Ah! I reeled home last night — it was not very 
late, 

For I’d spent my last sixpence, and landlords 
won’t wait 


> 








On a fellow who’s left every cent in their till, 

And has pawned his last bed their coffers to fill. 
O, the torments I felt, and thé pangs I endured! 
And I begged for one glass, — just. one would 


have cured,— * 
But they kicked me out doors! I let that, too, 
pass, 


For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 


At home, my pet Susie, with her rich golden 
hair, 
I saw through the window, just kneeling in 
prayer; 
From her pale, bony hands, her torn sleeves 
were strung down, 
While her feet, cold and bare, shrank beneath 
her scant gown ; 
And she prayed, prayed for dread! just a poor 
crust of bread, 
For one crust, on her knees my pet darling 
plead! . 
And I heard, with no penny to buy one, alas! 
But I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 


For Susie, my darling, my wee six-year-old, 
Though fainting with hunger, and shivering 
with cold, 
There, on the bare floor, asked God to bless me! 
And she said, ‘‘ Don’t cry, mamma! He will, 
for, you see, 
I believe what I ask for.” Then, sobered, I crept 
Away from the house; and that night, when I 
slept, 
Next my heart lay the PLlepse! You smile! 
let it pass, 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 


My darling child saved me! Her faithand her 
love 
Are akin to my dear sainted mother’s above! 
I will make my words true, or I’ll die in the race, 
And sober I'll go to my last resting-place ; 
And she shall kneel ¢ere, and, weeping, thank 
God ° 
No drunkard lies under the daisy-strewn sod! 
Notadrop more of poison my lips shalle’er pass, 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 
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WHOPPER. — Thus saith Fred McGill: 

‘¢*T suppose it was rude in me to say what 
I did in my letter, but I do not think you were 
justified in saying what you did in ¢ha? article 
(page 780), especially about two sheets of fool’s- 
cap, for you krpw that is a ‘ whopper; ’ and 
the rebus in the middle is another; and to do 
the fair thing, you would say so. After this I 
will know where to send my puzzles, where 
they will have some show at least. You have 
done yourself and me more harm than you 
imagine. ‘Fine feathers, &c.’ ”— Now, Fred, 
turn to the article. Does it say two sheets? 
No. Two ages, or half.a sheet. Whose 
‘* whopper” was that? You wrote on both 
sides of the half sheet; the address was on 
one side and the rebus on the other, precisely 
as we stated it in that article. We cannot see 
that we have done you any harm, Fred, after 
reading over the article again. It explains 
why your name was not inserted before. The 
tone is friendly, and the advice is so, also. It 
is certainly more gentlemanly than your letter 
‘was; and there is no ‘‘ whopper” in it. 


THAT PRoBLEM. — W.S. R. thinks he “ has 
us,” and this is what he says: ‘‘In the last 
number of your Magazine you published a 
puzzle about two men digging a ditch & said 
that it could not be done worked thus each 
man dug fifty feet & one man received $1.06 i-4 
a foot & the other $.93 3-4 a foot hopeing you 
will be more careful in decideing next time I 
remain yours.” — We stated that one of the 
conditions of the problem — that the men re- 
ceive an equal sum for their work — was omit- 
ted in the example sent tous. The problem 
which we declared could not be done included 
this condition. The example implies an un- 
equal number of feet. Any schoolboy can do 
it without the condition we supplied, and W. 
S. R. has not achievéd “‘ a big thing.” As we 
are not to do any ‘‘ decideing ” hereafter in 
these matters, we shall be spared the necessity 
of being more careful. While we are about it 
we may as well add that we submitted this 





problem toa very able mathematician whose 
opinion agreed with our own. It is not worth 
while to know too much in this world, espe- 
cially if one can’t spell correctly. 


A MERCENARY PuzzLER. — When we have 
anything good we like to give our readers the 
benefit of it, though we do not like to hold up 
any innocent youth to ridicule. Our puzzlers 
who have been striving to get their efforts 
into the Magazine with no hope of fee or re- 
ward will smile when they read the following, 
written in pencil, with less skill than the aver- 
age of the letters we receive: ‘‘I take the 
pleasant oppertunity to write you the object 
of writing to you is to secure an engagement 
with you to write puzzles for your Magazine 
I will write short rebuses cross enigmas such 
as you will find enclosed I will write faithfully 
and punctually every month if you will let me 
know by return of mail if you will admit of 
my services and what you will be willing to 
pay I will be much oblidged I have starféda 
story for your Magazine which I will continue 


about six months commencing in next Janu- 


ary number the title is Daring bob or the boy 
hunter in arizona, Contains Daring exploits 
among wolves indians and other horrors of 
the west if you will beso kind as to accept of 
my services J will take part pay in subscrip- 
tions to your Magazine or in books to be taken 
from Lee & Shepard’s trade list. Please let 
me know by letter or letter bag” The puzzles 
now enclosed you are at liberty to publish if . 
you will please send me some different num- 
bers of the Magazine for examination also 
lee & shepards trade list.” — We should pub- 
lish one of the puzzles as a specimen if we 
were at liberty todo so. As it is we shall pil- 
fer the closing lines of the cross word, the 
answer to which is ‘‘ A Cultivator”: 
‘My whole is a servant in the fields 

It is indebted to me for all the wealth it 

yields” 


Of course we cannot make a trade now that 
we are about to “step down and out.” The 
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story has not been sent.to us yet, but we shall 
have a good excuse for not taking it when it 
does come. 


A Critic. — It is C. T. Hat, who at one 
time or another has found considerable fault 
with us. The letter before us was one of those 
which were mislaid, and it is rather late in the 
year to allude to it now. We have not heard 
from the critic lately, and he has probably for- 
saken us in disgust because we failed tg@notice 
this very letter, or to use the puzzles it con- 
tained, which we have just sent to the printer. 
We insert the epistle in full, as a specimen of 
the editorial trials from which we are now 
fleeing : 

‘* FRIEND Optic : The June Magazine received, 
and I must confess I was astonished at the arti- 
cle headed ‘ Mistakes’ in the editorial columns. 
You say ‘C. T. Hat has succeeded in finding 
@ MISPRINT in the April, and another in the 
March headwork.’ Now I say that, that state- 
ment is erroneous; Cross Word, No. 76, to 
which I referred, contains a dlunder, not a 
‘*misprint,” and one that could have been 
made only by the originator, at that. The 
fourth line reads, ‘ My fourth is in border but 
not in vim,’ and the letter is ‘R,’ which is 
in both words, and yet you call it a ‘ mis- 
print!’ In which word does the typographi- 
cal error lie? Can you answer that? (1) Fur- 
ther along you say, ‘We PROVE every puzzle, 
and we read the proof.’ Now if you do this 
in a thorough manner, how was it that the 
above puzzle ‘ passed’ you? (2) Still further 
along you acknowledge that No. 59 was used 
in 1870 (3), and say, ‘We have had the same 
thing sent in a score of times by different per- 
sons (4), [as we have often explained before. ] 
Now probably youin each of these twenty cases 
declined the puzzles, and yet after seeing the 
rebus a ‘ score of times’ you not only — when 
Jessie Healy sends it — accept it, not only use 
it, but actually award the prize, to a puzzle 
which has been used, and which has been sent 
to you twenty times, according to your own 
statement! (5) Is this right? Is it just? I 
think it is not, and it looks very much like 
partiality to my eyes, call it what youmay. I 
enclose puzzles in this letter, but I notice that 
when I point out errors or mistakes, my puz- 
zles are never used (6), although I think I 
make as good ones as some you use, and so I 
hardly expect to see the enclosed in print.” (7) 

(1) Certainly we can: for ‘*but not,” read 
‘and also.” We think the puzzle was so 
written when we proved it. (2) We cannot 
say; it could be explained in a score of ways, 
and any one of them might be the right ong. 
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We have pointed out thousands of errors in 
puzzles, and we have been altogether too thor- 
ough for many of our head workers; we have 
corrected thousands of other errors without 
mentioning them; and we only wonder that 
so few have got into print. (3) We were in 


_Europe in 1870, and No. 59 did not then pass 


through our hands; and we cannot always re- 
member those we have seen. (4) If the critic 
had read the rest of the sentence, which we 
enclose in brackets, he would have seen that 
‘the same thing” did not refer to No. 59, for 
it had never come up before, and therefore 
could not have been often explained. (5) The 
critic seems to be wilfully blind. He reads 
half’ the sentence, and then indulges in excla- 
mations. (6) The critic never noticed any- 
thing of the kind. His puzzles were accepted 
in February, March, April ang May; and that 
was all the editor had to do with them. In 
April the mistakes are acknowledged in the 
Letter Bag, and the ‘‘ diamond is good 
enough.” In March his cross puzzle is used 
as well as accepted. If we had been disposed 
to spite the critic, we should have taken no 
notice whatever of him. It has been our rule 
from the beginning not to mention saucy let- 
ters. We did not regard these boy growls as 
such, and they never excited a particle of feel- 
ing in the editorial breast. (7) It is odd that 
this lettet was buried for six months, to be 
brought forth for the last number of the-Mag- 
azine; and we must admit that the critic was 
justified by our silence in believing that we 
had ‘‘ thrown him. over,” when we had not the. 
slightest intention of doing so. 


THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. — Leclair asks, 
in what book he can find the life of ‘‘ The 
Vaunted Scot, Creichton,” or give him an 
account of his death. We suppose he means 
the famous personage styled ‘‘ The Admirable 


Crichton.” He was a prodigy of learning, 
who received his college degree of A.M. at 
the age of fourteen, and greatly distinguished 
himself among the scholars on the continent. 
The Duke of Mantua employed him as the 
tutor of his dissolute son Vincenzo. One 
night Crichton was attacked by six men in 
masks; he beat them off, and having found 
that one of them Was Vincenzo, whom he had 
disarmed, he returned the sword to his pupil, 
who immediately plunged it into the heart of 
his tutor. Before he was twenty he could 
speak ten languages, but he lacked common. | 
sense. P. F. Tytler and F. Douglas have 
written lives of him; and biographies may be 
found in the works of D. Irving and of Cham- 
bers. ’ 
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ANSWERS FOR NOVEMBER, 


210. (Sack) (scow) (purse) (cot) (crab be- 
low L’s) (hen) (stone) (gate) (ass over 1-4 
pint = 1 gill) — Saxe, Cowper, Scott, Crabbe, 
Lowell, Shenstone, Gray, Tasso, Virgil. 
Long Branch. 
2it. TUMBLER 

K D 


aoe moms 
“Op AP 


N 
N 
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Evcene SEAVER, 


213. CALL 
AREA 
LEEK 
LAKE 
214. Charcoal. 
215. CREDIT 
RAVEN 
EVEN 
DEN 
IN 
bi 


216. Open rebuke is better than secret love. — 
Prov. xxvii. 5. 
217. TO. 0 = 





218. (Ewe) (soles) (OF) (geese) (T) (hat) 
(bear) (THE SH) (apes) (OF) (men) — 
You souls of geese, that bear the shapes of men. 


219. Cc 
COB 
PORES 
COMPACT 
CORPOREAL 
BEARING 
SCENE 
TAG 
L 
220. A begging prince, what beggar pities not? 
221. E 
MAD 
MAGIC 
TEN 
R 
222. a I Hb 
ABEDNEGO 
‘ N ..2) eer? 
S.A 
ADIRONDACK 
Sra ur & 
223. P 
CAP 
CABIN 
PABULAR 
P.1-E Ot 
. NAT 
R 
224. Baobab. 
225. Cc. t.HAT 
ORANGE 
cp oA mM 
Lo 14m: P 
E uGen E 
GunatsS 
Entuis T 





Cross Worp ENIGMA. 

226. My first is in stick, but not in rod. 

My second is in turf, but not in sod. 

My third is in peach, but not in plum. 

My fourth is in gay, but not in glum. 

My fifth is in name, and also in mention. 

And my whole is the name of a great.inven- 
tion. j. Pp. c 


ees m: 
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227. REBuS. 








HQ. 


ENIGMA. CHARADE. 

I am composed of twelve letters. 230. 1. Something used in warm weather. 
228. My 3, 2, 6, 5, is an invasion and fight. | 2. A boy’s name. Mec Dop. 
My 9; 4, 1, LI, 8, is to excite. 

My 12, 10, 5, is a shrub. Pr Puzz_e. 
My whole is a very noted poem. 231. Dan ni suoluxuri citesi, henw teh esion 


Nono THING. Fo toir cendsas bovea ireht lotifest wotser, 
: Nad juinry and touager, nda wehn tighn 
Sardkens hte retests, hten nawred thorf het 
snos " 
Fo lialeB, wonlf tihw solinence adn neiw. 
X#RxEs. 


229. SHAKESPEARIAN. 


Worp Square. 
232. 1. A girl’s name. 2. A boy’s name. 
Part of a plant.. 4. A boy’s name. 
RODERICK. 


" 


CHARADE. 
233. My first is one that generally marries. 
My second a woman often carries. 
My whole with older people tarries. 
FICKLE. 
Drop LETTER PuZZLE. 

234. G-e-t o-k- -ro- -i-tl- --or-s -ro-. 

XCELSIOR. 

Cross Worp. 

235. My first is in vice, but not in crime. 
My second is in line, but not in rhyme. 
My third is in love, but not in hate. 
My fourth is in slide, but not in skate. 
My fifth is in eat, but not in drink. 

My sixth is in touch, but not in shrink. 
My whole is the name of a flower. 
; A. S. W. 

Cross PuzzLe. 
236. 1. Moving toward. 2. A conjunction. 


: Sta ’ |3. A garden plant. 4. An eloquent speaker. 
S 4 S..4 U S 5. Moving toward. 6. A conjunction. 


T/MONAX. Cc. T. Har. 




















237. REBus. 





Cross Worp ENIGMA. 
238. In joy, but not in grief. 
In man, but not in chief. 
In mint, but not in leaf. 
In rose, but not in pink. 
In seal, but not in mink. 
In flower, but not in grass. 
In vase, but not in glass. 
In knot, but not in bow. 
In bird, but not in crow. 
In moon, but not in earth. 
In song, but not in mirth. 
In grape, but not in plum. 
In fife, but not in drum. 
In cheese, but not in milk. 
In cloth, but not in silk. 
In oak, but not in birch. 
In pew, but not in church. 
In heat, but not in cold. 
In ring, but not in gold. 
My whole was the name of an American au- 
thor. Lota LAUNE. 
ANSWERS FOR DECEMBER. 

226. Steam. 227. (Knot) (add) (rum) (wash) 
(ear) (D)(o= nought) (a funeral) (note) — 
Not a drum. was heard, not a funeral note. 
228. Paradise Lost. 229. (Lettuce) (bee) 
(sack) (reef) (ice) (RR) (butt) (NO) (butch- 

er) (S) (K) (eye) (US) — 
Let us be sacrificers, but no butchers, Caius. 
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QUOTATION FROM HuDIBRAs. 








230. (Fan— phan) (Tom) — Phantom. 

231. And in luxurious cities, when the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury and outrage, and when-night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the 


* sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
232. ROSE 
OBED 
SEED 
EDDY 


233. Manhood. 234. Great oaks from little 
acorns grow. 235. Violet. 
236. TO 
oO O 
R R 


T T 
Oo O 


HPzoO 
OH PR 


OR 


237. (Sea) (cow) (T) (four plants with signa- 


tures and figures) (G) (round on panes of 
glass) (1000 = M) (ache) (people on their 
heads) (top) (ass) (&).(M) (eye) (T). (heaps 
of coin in 100 = C) (RE) (ASE reflected in 
the looking-glass) — 

Seek out for plants with signatures 

And figures, ground on panes of glass. 

Make people on their heads to pass, 

And mighty heaps of coin increase, 

Reflected in the looking-glass. 
‘238. James Fennimore Cooper. 
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[Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the ‘“‘ Epitor oF Otiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.’? Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to ‘‘ Lez AND SHEPARD, 43 AND 45 FRANKLIN 
Street, Boston, Mass.”” Puzzles must be original, and 
must be accompanied by the post-office address of the sender. ] 





NRE years ago we wrote the Head Work | 


for the first number of ‘‘ Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine,” and to-day we prepare the last — 
at least, for the present. 
small things; and, as we had no means of com- 


ourself. But this department grew very rap- 


That was the day of 


regret, we bid adieu to the thousands whose 
uniform kindness and courtesy have gladdened 
our editorial existence during the whole or 
any part of these nine years. We thank them 
for their letters, for their puzzles, for their 
kind words of commendation and encourage- 
ment, and, not the less, for their friendly crit- 


| icisms. 


For the last time, in the Letter Bag, we pro- 
ceed to dispose of our pile of letters. As this 


| is our last number, we shall be unable to ac- 
munication with our future army of readers, | 
we were obliged to manufacture all our puzzles | 


| **next number.” 


idly, and in a few weeks we had more Head | 


Work than we could possibly use; and this 
state of things has continued ever since. We 
can hardly realize that we are doing this 
weekly or monthly labor of the past nine years 


for the last time, and we shall greatly miss our | 


accustomed chat with our readers. Though, 
with a few exceptions, we never saw them, we 
have felt just as'well acquainted with them as 
if we had met once a month around the desk 
in our library. Very different from writing 


stories or other matter was the labor of this | 


department, for these puzzles have always been 
atrial and a vexation to us. 
rule, our head workers were pleasant and good- 
natured, some of them were unreasonable 


Though, as a} 


and complaining. Some could not, and some | 


would not, understand the situation. It was 
impossible to use everybody’s puzzle, and ‘it 
must needs be that offences come.” We have 
tried to be impartial, and to do the best we 
could; and wherein we have failed we ask — 


in our last editorial hour — to be forgiven. We | 


| were cheating past readers by doing so. 


have been obliged to say and do some unpleas- | 


ant things; but we shall retire from our edito- 
rial position without a thought other than of 
‘kindness towards all those with whom we have 
had official relations. We can even cheerfully 
forgive those who have imposed upon us, or 
attempted to do so. With the most sincere 


cept any rebuses, gs we shall have no use for 
them, for the reason that there will be, no 
The prizes for this month 
must be withdrawn. — X. Celsior says our 
Magazine needs but two things to make it per- 
fect, which is pleasant at the winding up. One 
is a young writers’ department. When we 
found that we were ‘‘on our last legs,” we re- 
gretted that we had not introduced this feature, 
as we intended, before. We had on hand a 
few articles, which we have given to the printer 
for this number; and we see that he has found 
space for them. The other complaint is that 
the continued stories for girls are never en- 
tirely ended in the Magazine. This is not 
true. Two stories only were enlarged after 
they were used in the Magazine; but we in- 
serted all their authors originally intended to 
write, and the few chapters were “ spun in” 
to make the books of the required size. We 


| could write a dozen chapters more into the 


‘‘Boat Club” if the needs of a new edition 
demanded it; and we should not feel that we 
We 
save the drop letter. 

Syphax begs us not to reduce the ‘‘ three 
splendid departments” in the Magazine for 
the accommodation of ‘‘ Our Young Writers.” 
They will all be ‘like a tale that is told ” after 
this month. The rebus is very good; but what 
profits it now? Send it to New York. — Cax- 
ton knows the worst now. — Lota Laune’s 
enigma contains too many repetitions; but the 
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cross word will do. — Fritz sends an elaborate 
rebus. — A. S. W.’s first cross word will do, 
by stretching the rule a little; we are not hard 
this month, for obvious reasons. — Rather 
thin, True Blue; but initial note paperis cheap 
in these times, though we are sorry you in- 
vested — too late. — Roderick’s word square 
is spared, — Quickax don’t spell ‘‘ debarred ” 
right, in his circular puzzle; but we keep 
the enigma. — Sorry for Architect’s rebus. — 
Prince Fuzz is in college in Princeton. — The 
printer shall have the pi puzzle by Xerxes. — 
Caxton, ‘‘ Puzzledom Complete” is puzzled 
by George B. Smith & Co., Drawer 25, Tole- 
do, Ohio. — We beg to inform. T. C., Jr., that 
our publishers sell their Magazine, but do not 
buy, it. 

Meg Dod's charade is the best thing he sends, 
and we fasten to it. —‘‘I have been taking 
your Magazine for two years,” says E. S. L.; 
‘‘T like it better than any other magazine or 
paper we have ever taken, and I intend to take 
it next year.” Unfortunately, the best inten- 
tions are not always carried out, and we doubt 
whether our good friend will ‘‘ take it next 
year.” —Japetus, Box 115, Muscatine, Iowa, 
wants the address of ‘‘ The Nutcracker’s 
Monthly and Martin J. Sheedy.” The defi- 
nition was wrong; it was overlooked. Of 
course Jap is a nephew; and we rather like to 
‘*uncle” such good fellows as he is. — Ruth is 
a Boston girl who has emigrated to Kansas; 
she is in favor of a Young Writers’ Depart- 
ment, and we have sent her manuscript to the 
printer. — Fritz’s last rebus isa very good one, 
and we are sorry we cannot use it. — E. E. W.’s 
charade will do.— An impression seems to 
have gone out that this Magazine has already 
suspended on account of the failure of the 
publishers, though it has appeared with its 
usual regularity every month. For this reason 
our pif of letters: is considerably less than 
usual; and many of these are simply inquiries 
whether the Magazine will be continued. 

Last May, while we were absent for a few 
days, quite a pile of letters which came during 
that time were shoved into an out of the way 
place, and we failed to ‘‘ connect” with them. 
A few days ago, while we were preparing for 
** coming events,” we came across them. This 
fact will explain our want of attention to some 
of the favors of our friends. As it is a dry 
time just now we will notice them, and thus 
leave our accounts square With our correspond- 
ents. — Aldingar’s rebus was good enough to 
use, and we regret that we missed it.—A 
beautifully-drawn pictorial numbered charade, 


by Darkness,makes us very sad when we think 
itis now too late to engrave it: — Nono Thing 
complained that we called her Mono Thing, 
for which aggravated offence we beg her par- 
don. We take one of the enigmas, and there 
is a mistake in the other.—J. P. C.’s cross. 
word will do as well now as if would six months 
ago. i 

R. O, Bert's diamond is redeemed from ob- 
livion. —C. Ranger’s rebus fares no better- 
than if it had come this month. — Frank L. 
Perry wanted more ‘‘ Art Club; ” but, unhap- 
pily, he can’t have it now. —C. T. Hat's puz- 
zles go to the printer. —R. H. Ymer’s puzzle 
shall take it’s chance with the printer. — Fickle’s 
charade, tinkered, will do. — Freddie Jones 
must study ‘‘ Puzzledom Complete ” before he 
makes another enigma. — Macachern’s square 
is as good now as in May, when the flowers 
were blooming. — So is the drop letter of Til- 
den. — The four-men rebus, by Signor Fye, is 
now, alas, impracticable; but the cross word 
is saved. — Kentucky’s puzzle is also a rebus. 
— Laurie Lance thought that ‘‘drop letters” 
should be made so that the letters left spell-a 
word; as, -h-i-t, answer, thrift. We suppose 
he thinks so now, and we should adopt the 
suggestion if this were not our “‘ last appear- 
ance.” He admits that the other form we have 
sometimes used is allowable; as, e-e-e, answer, 
eleven. The rebus must be left out in the cold. 
— Adieu. 


Our LETTER WRITERS. 


[For the use of subscribers and regular purchasers only, 
who should state that they are such. Addresses on postal 
cards are not inserted, and only one name from each letter. 
No advertisements admitted here. ] 

Ed Nillemarch, Athol, Mass. (fun and 
cards). —J. H. W. Kincaid, Catlettsburg, Ky. 
(fun and coins). — Arthur R. Ensworth, 
Southport, N. Y. (fun and improvement). — 
E. S. Lee, Box 70, Coshocton, Ohio (coins 
and amateurs). — Herbert G. Squier, Box 199, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (foreign correspondents 
and military schools). — George M. Bailey, 
Lockport, N. Y. (fun, stamps, and coins). — 
Clarence E. Curran, Llewellyn Park, N. J. 
(coins, stamps, and eggs). — Charles E. Wray, 
Red Wing, Minn. (fun and improvement). — 
Joseph B. Sohn, Lock Box 39, Morristown, 
N. J. (law students and attorneys’ clerks). — 
W. H. Van Vieck, 51 K Street, N. E. ,Wash- 
ington, D. C. (autégraphs and fun).—F. B. 
Latimer, 305 South Fifth Street, Brooklyn, 
‘E. D., N. Y. (stamps). —Joseph Marrion, 104 





Varick Street, New York City (games). 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Sayer Publishers respectfully announce that 
with the present number the. publication 
of Oliver Optic’s Magazine will be discontin- 
ued. Most of the subscriptions to the Magazine 
expire with the present year; and with those 
subscribers whose term does not thus expire, 
some satisfactory arrangement will hereafter 
be made. 





VALEDIOTORY. 


OST of our subscribers and regular pur- 
chasers will read the announcement of 

the Publishers of this Magazine, at the head 
of this column, with surprise, while a few may 
have anticipated it; but we are confident that 
all will receive it with sincere regret, for we 
know that our Magazine has been a welcome 
visitor in thousands of happy homes, and has 
become almost a necessity in many of them. 
Girls and boys, in the freshness of youth, are 
honest, and they mean what they have said in 
the thousands of letters of generous commen- 
dation they have sent to us. For their sake 
we regret that the Magazine is soon to be a 
thing of the past, for we know they will 
miss it quite as‘much as we shall miss our 
monthly interview with our readers. After 
the suspension of the publishers, the letters 
relating to the Magazine began to flow in. 
The one question was, whether or not it would 
be continued. We could only speak for the 
present year; but these letters assured us — 
if we needed any assurance — that most of our 
friends would regard the stoppage of the Mag- 
azine asa real calamity. It could hardly be 
otherwise, for or relations with our readers 
have been very intimate. We have been con- 
nected with the press, in one way or another, 
for twenty-five years, and in no other instance 
have we known the patrons of a publication 
to be so deeply and personally interested in 
their periodical. Our army of correspondents 
has not consisted of head workers only, anx- 
ious to see their productions in print, but 
largely of those who never made a puzzle, and 





were not interested in this department. From 
all we have received the warmest assurances 
that the Magazine was enthusiastically appre- 
ciated. To bid adieu to this army of good 
friends, therefore, seems like snapping a ten- 
der tie; and in this view we share the regret 
of our readers. 

It is not necessary to mention in detail the 
reasons which induce the publishers to,sus- 
pend the publication of this Magazine. Their 
business misfortune has been recited all over 
the nation, in the newspapers and by word of 
mouth; and they have received the generous 
sympathy of the whole community, not the 
least from those who have suffered the most 
heavily by the calamity. Their heavy losses 
by the great fire of .1872, and three other fires 
that followed clage upon it, the financial panic 
of the succeeding year, and the unexampled 
business stagnation of the last two years, were 
the principal causes of their failure. Though 
unfortunate, their integrity has not been ques- 
tioned, even by those who take the severest 
view of the case. During the Jast three years 
the business pressure upon the publishers has 
not permitted them to give the attention to 
the Magazine which its interests demanded. 
Such a publication requires unremitting care 
and labor to make it at all remunerative. In 
the business struggle, minor interests had to 
be sacrificed; and, though our subscribers 
have clung to us with surprising tenacity, 
there could be no decided success without 
earnest effort and a lavish investment of capi- 
tal. Though we hope the financial difficul- 
ties of the publishers will soon be settled, the 
increased responsibilities of their new position 
will render it inexpedient for them to divide 
their energies, as the continuance of the Mag- 
azine would require them to do. 

The Magazine has been the pet and pride 
of the Publishers, as well as the Editor; and 
when it was decided that it could not be con- 
tinued, several overtures to purchase or ‘‘ con- 
solidate” were considered. The Editor owned 
his own name, and he could not consent to its 
use by any other publication in whose man- 
agement he had no voice or interest; mote 
than this, it was possible that,.in the near fu- 
ture, both the Publishers and the Editor might 
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desire to resume the publication of the “ pet,” 
in the same or some other form, in better times 
and under more favorable circumstances. They 
preferred, therefore, to lay the little one ten- 
derly away to sleep off its period of enforced 
inaction, to be awakened, if ever, when the 
skies shall be brighter and the gales more pro- 
pitious. 

We confess to a feeling of intense sadness 
in giving up the Magazine; in the thought 
that it will no more — in the present, at least 
— be welcomed in the thousands of pleasant 
homes in every state of the union, where it 
has been so kindly greeted during the last nine 
years, and where we almost felt that we were 
a personal visitor, as we wrote for its pages. 
More especially do we feel this sadness when 
we consider that we are no longer to hold our 
accustomed chat every month in the Letter 
Bag, where we have been in the most intimate 
relations with our readers. Though for years 
we could ill afford the time this department, 
has required of us, we have not been willing 
to hand it over toanother. The puzzles sorely 
vexed our spirit; some of our head workers 
were unreasonable and complaining; yet, on 
the whole, the task was a pleasant one, and 
we resign our position with regret. 

We thank all our readers, present and past, 
for whatever measure of favor they have be- 
stowed upon us; we thank our contributors 
for all the kind words they have spoken to us 
and of us; we thank our young correspondents 
— many of whom have become men and wo- 
men since they began to-read our pages — for 
the abundance of friendly letters they have 
showered upon us; and we thank the press all 
over the country for the kindly notices they have 
given the Magazine and the Editor, and for 
their criticisms, whether favorable or other- 
wise, for we have endeavored to profit by both. 

And now we close our sanctum, and retire 
from our position as the Editor of ‘‘ Oliver 
Optic’s Magazine.” In that capacity we say 
farewell to ‘‘our*Boys and Girls.” May 
Heaven’s choicest blessing rest upon and go 
with them through life. But onlyas an editor 
do we retire from their view. We have large 
plans for the future, and our books we hope will 
still be published by Messrs. Lee & Shepard. 


——— eee 


Too Late. — We were obliged to indite the 
Letter Bag a little earlier than usual this month, 
and for this reason some of the favors of our 
friends cannot be noticed. We are sorry for 
it; but in this instance our contributors must 





take the will for ‘the deed. As most of our 


readers cannot know that the Magazine is to 
be discontinued till this number reaches them, 
we expect to receive letters, freighted with 
puzzles, for a month to come. Of course 
those whose head work is not used will be at 
liberty to send it elsewhere. 


THE Prizes. — We are obliged to acknowl- 
edge that there has been some confusion in 
the awarding of the prizes for the best puzzle 
foreach month. As Niagara’s anagrams were 
not noticed till the October number, of course 
the prize could not have been given for them 
in September. That belongs to Hyperion, and 
is so written on our books. In spite of his 
curt letter, we correct the mistake, as we should 
have done without it. We awarded the prize 
a month before the anagrams appeared, and 
they were in no manner brought into compar- 
ison with the large rebus ‘ praised in such 
unmeasured terms.” They came a month 
after the rebus. However, one mistake leads 
to another, and we do not complain. Laurie 
Lance’s puzzle belonged in the November 
number, but was taken to fill up the head 
work for October, and we gave it the prize 
for the latter month. We found Miss Chief's 
answers to the Head Work in June among 
those mislaid letters mentioned in the Letter 
Bag; and we give her an extra second prize. 
It might have been first, but we don’t know. 


PostaL.— The address of the Editor is 
Dorchester, Mass. Dorchester is one of the 
oldest towns in the state; but in 1870 it was 
annexed to the city of Boston The post- 
office, within a few rods of the Editor’s resi- 
dence, is a branch of the Boston office, and is 
the same as that formerly known to some of 
our correspondents as ‘‘ Harrison Square.” 


ContrisuTors. — We shall return all ac- 
cepted articles, not used or paid for, to their 
authors; and we are sorry to add that we have 
some in our pigeon holes which have been 
there from one to five years. ; 


— Tue LiTerRARY Wor~Lp, published by . 
S. R. Crocker, Box 1208, Boston, is the best, 


literary and critical journal in the United 
States; monthly, at $1.50 per year. 


—— Hicernson's HisToryY OF THE UNITED 
States, published by Lee & Shepard, has 
been the success of the year. 


—— Unperwoop’s Hand-books of English 
Literature are the best books for use in the 
High Schools. 
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LITTLE LASSIE, 
Words by NELLIE M, GARABRANT. Music by SopHiz E. HouBRoog, 
RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO MISS ALICE M. ADAMS. 


-# 





,1. Oh, how much Ilove thee,las-sie, I can nev-er,nev,-er tell; But believe me - 
I will love thee, lit-tle fas - sie, Tho’ you frown upon my pray’r, I will ne’er for - get thee, 





las-sie, That'I love thee true and well. As the starlight loves the midnight, As the clover loves the 
las-sie, Tho’ my life you will not share. Ceaseless as the running river, Constant asthe starlight 



















ro-ses love the summer, las-sie, I love ; Pret- ty 


lassie, 
Lasting as the smell of ro-ses, True love,las-sie, can-notdie; Bon - nie i 






sky, 









bon - nie lassie, Little lassie, {lovethee. 
lit - tle lassie, True love, lassie,cannot die. 














